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How  Wonder  Bread 
stays  on  top  in  the 
Chicago  Market! 

Continental  Baking  Company  maintains  sales  leadership 
with  the  help  of  Chicago  Tribune  consumer -franchise  plan 


A  s  Chicago’s  best-selling  brand  of  white  bread. 
Wonder  Bread  in  1949  began  a  program  of 
advertising  designed  to  maintain  and  expand  its 
consumer  franchise. 

Since  before  the  war  the  largest  share  of  Wonder 
Bread’s  Chicago  newspaper  budget  had  been 
placed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  with  outstanding 
results.  So,  Continental  Baking  Company  chose 
to  concentrate  on  the  great  basic  market  provided 
by  readers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  1950,  Continental,  thru  its  agency,  Ted  Bates 
&  Co.,  began  placing  Wonder  Bread’s  Chicago 
newspaper  advertising  exclusively  in  the  Tribune. 

Featuring  the  Wonder  Bread  slogan,  "Helps 
Build  Strong  Bodies  Fight  Ways,”  the  campaign 
was  designed  to  keep  Wonder  Bread  on  the  daily 
shopping  lists  of  Chicago’s  largest  and  most 
responsive  audience  of  grocery  store  customers. 

The  campaign  used  Tribune  newsprint  color. 


two-page  black-and-white  spreads  and  dominant, 
1000-line  units  on  a  consistent  schedule. 

The  program  proved  so  successful  that  for  more 
than  two  and  one-half  years  Wonder  Bread  has 
continued  to  place  practically  its  entire  Chicago 
newspaper  appropriation  in  the  Tribune. 

When  the  leader  in  a  competitive  market  such 
as  this  depends  on  the  selling  power  of  one  news¬ 
paper  to  stay  out  in  front  with  consumers,  you 
can  be  sure  that  the  newspaper  exerts  tremendous 
influence  on  the  kind  of  audience  you  want  to  sell. 

Decide  now  to  learn  how  a  Chicago  Tribune 
consumer-franchise  plan  can  help  you.  Ask  a 
Tribune  advertising  representative  for  details. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THK  WOHI.D’.S  CHKATK.ST  NKW.SI’APKR 


ADVKKTISING  SALt:S  HKI*RI':SENTATIVi::S 
New  York  City  lletroit  San  Francisco 

. .  trick  &  Chamberlin 


K.  P.  Struhsacker  W.  E.  Batea 


Los  Angeles 

Fitzpatrick  &  Chamberlin  F'itzpatrick  &  ('hamlierlin 
1. '13.1  Tribune  Tower  220  K.  42nd  St.  Penobscot  Bldg.  I.'>.5  Montgomery  St.  1127  Wilshire  Blvd. 

MEMBER:  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP  AND  METROI*OLITAN  .SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER.S,  INC. 


SCOTT 


Even  a  highly  skilled  forward  passer  cannot  be  effective  without 
a  teammate  possessing  outstanding  ability  as  a  receiver. 

That’s  why  SCOTT  builds  an  “Extra  High-Speed”  Folder  to  match 
the  unexcelled  speed  of  the  SCOTT  “Extra  High-Speed”  Press. 

The  SCOTT  Folder  is  built  to  handle  the  thousand-a-minute  output  of 
the  SCOTT  Press,  be  it  a  four-page  tabloid  or  a  96-page  newspaper. 

What  is  more,  the  SCOTT  Folder  compensates  for  the  bulk  of  “thick” 
sections  by  allowing  for  graduated  page  trim,  producing  newspapers 
with  neat,  matching  edges. 

SCOTT  Folders  provide,  not  only  dependable,  consistent  operation 
at  high  speed,  but  a  touch  of  the  bookbinder’s  art,  for  good  measure. 


Speed,  safety  and  flexibility  charaaerize  this  SCOTT 
“Extra  High-Speed”  Folder,  with  the  exclusive  3  to 
2  ratio  and  patented  expansion  bands.  Four-page 
tabloid  to  a  96-page  newspaper,  plus  ready  change¬ 
over  for  collect  run;  all  are  within  its  range,  with 
speed  to  match  the  SCOTT  Press. 


The  SCOTT  “Extra  High-Speed”  Press 
Unit  is  considerate  of  floor  space,  yet  has 
man-size  room  for  access  from  gear— or 
drive -side.  Symmetry  of  design  gives  rotat¬ 
ing  parts  a  dynamic  balance  that  makes  for 
speed  and  minimizes  wear. 


nONFIDENCE 


AD  5-52-3 


Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JER$E 


buying  ONE  paper 
— any  one  paper — 
in  the 

great  and  growing  Detroit  Market 
is  buying 

a  lesser  and  lesser  share 
of  a 

Wger  and  larger  total. 

— ^you  are  missing  something 
if  you  miss 

The  Detroit  Times  HALF 
of  this  market. 


You’re  Missing  Something 
If  You  Miss  The  Detroit  Times 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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ernor  Dewey.  His  comment  i; 
made  available  to  the  Capii 
newsmen  at  once. 

The  Editor  &  Publishes  ;; 
count  of  the  Niagara  Falls  met 
ing  of  the  editors  also  report 
that  the  editors  had  been  told  t 
“press  conferences  with  the  Gc 
emor  can  be  obtained  ‘only  by  p 
tition’  and  occasionally  it  has  bit 
necessary  to  solicit  the  suppon;: 
the  Dally  Worker  reprcsenta!  - 
to  get  enough  signatures  on  t<. 
petition.” 

This  is  completely  false.  Inij 
six  years  I  covered  the  Cape! 
for  the  Associated  Press,  I  ne'rl 
saw  or  heard  of  such  a  petitk: 
for  a  press  conference.  I  ha: 
since  talked  with  all  the  Cap!:; 
newsmen  and  none  recalls  e'r 


Governor  Dewey 'g  Aide 
Tells  About  Coiiference 

To  THE  Editor:  In  the  Septem¬ 
ber  27  edition  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  there  appeared  a  report 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Since  the  report  contained  two 
important  inaccuracies,  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  to  provide  you  with  the  facts. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  in¬ 
accuracies  were  in  the  material 
presented  to  the  editors  by  the 
speakers  or  were  merely  in  the  re¬ 
porting. 

In  reporting  the  editors’  discus¬ 
sion  concerning  what  was  termed 
Governor  Dewey’s  “technique”  in 
expressing  his  views  to  reporters 
through  a  secretary,  without  the 
Governor  being  present,  Editor 
&  Publisher  said. 

“The  editors’  indignation 
reached  a  new  high  after  (hearing 
of)  the  latest  such  press  confer¬ 
ence  with  Harry  O’Etonnell,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey’s  secretary. 

“The  question  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  newsmen  was  the 
Governor’s  attitude  toward  Sena¬ 
tor  Nixon’s  finances.  When  a  ques¬ 
tion  was  put,  Mr.  O’Donnell  re¬ 
plied:  “‘Oh,  the  Governor  never 
mentioned  that.’  Meanwhile,  Mr. 

Dewey  was  in  New  York  City.” 

The  fact  is  that  no  question 
concerning  the  Nixon  story  was 
asked  at  the  press  conference. 

The  press  conference  was  held 
Saturday  morning.  Sept.  20,  and 
the  Nixon  developments  were  still 
breaking.  It  was  not  until  much 
later  the  same  day  that  the  story 
came  from  Lx)s  Angeles  on  Dana 
Smith’s  disclosure  of  contributors 
to  the  fund  and  the  total  amount 
of  the  fund.  The  state  of  flux  of 
the  story  may  have  been  the  rea¬ 
son  why  no  request  was  made  for 
a  comment  by  Governor  Dewey. 

The  fact  is  I  met  with  the  Cap¬ 
itol  newsmen  that  morning  to  “Old  boys  for  American  kto; 
give  them  Governor  Dewey’s  garten,  broken  or  good.” — Fk 
campaign  plans  and  schedule,  for  fort  (Germany)  Chronicle. 
which  I  had  received  several  re¬ 
quests.  As  soon  as  the  schedule  “Shetlai 
had  been  completed,  it  was  re-  brides  an 
I  leased.  I  repeat,  not  one  corre-  Baton  Rc 
I  spondent  asked  for  any  comment  vocate. 

I  by  the  Governor,  or  whether  he 
had  any  comment,  on  the  Nixon  “Asthm 
'  incident.  The  statement  in  Editor  ply  Free. 

I  &  Publisher  that  the  question  News  Let 
\  was  put  is  not  true  and  the  answer 
I  attributed  to  me  is  pure  fabrica-  “Man  Wanted  With  Wa>hr 
!  tion,  completely  without  founda-  Experiences.”  —  Albuquerque 
I  tion  in  fact.  M.)  Tribune. 

After  Senator  Nixon  had  pre-  ■ 

sented  his  side  of  the  issue  in  his  “Lovely  ranch-type  bungJ 
national  telecast  and  broadcast  the  Plumbing  situated  on  beat 
following  Tuesday,  the  wire  servi-  landscaped  lot.” — Vancouver 
ces  asked  for  comment  by  Gov-  C.)  Sun. 


And  there’s  a  big 
difference  be¬ 
tween  the  “sure- 
shot”  champion 
CHRONICLE 
and  the  other 
Houston  news¬ 
papers.  For  ex¬ 
ample  .  .  . 


ence  any  more  than  uovc" 
Dewey. 

As  a  long  time  reader  of ! 
iTOR  &  Publisher  and  aware 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Here's  The  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE'S  Amazing 
Advertising  Lead  in  Each  of  the  Six  Price  Zones 
As  Measured  by  the  George  Neustadt  Service 

(First  Six  Months  1952) 


ZONei  ZONi)  ZONE]  ZONE  4  ZONE]  ZONE  4 

CH«ON.ClE 

U"M  *as,itO  7S4.4U  ^,143,404  t)*,744  745,771 

POST 

100.034  444.954  433.344  747.745  447,004  544,715 

P4ESS 

l'»«*  273,907  153.703  197.370  305,404  147,111  73,105 

CH40NICIE  5.091.111  li«. 

POST  S.SSl.tM  Ufios 

PRESS  1,371,302  LifiM 

The  above  fijrures  combine  all  Houston  advertising  linaf?e  for  the  91  com¬ 
modities  measured  by  the  Georf^e  Neustadt  Service.  These  commodities  are 
^uped  into  4  major  classifications:  Home  Furnishings,  Piece  Goods  and 
Domestics.  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear,  Women’s  and  Misses',  ^Tunior  Misses’,  and 
Girls.  The  Houstort  Cfiropielf  carrteM  the  same  proprtrfionafe  lead  in  every 
price  zone  of  each  of  these  commodify  classifications. 


Spasms — Liberal  Sc 
■Richmond  (Vt 


For  additional  facts  about  tho  No.  I 
paper  in  the  South's  No.  I  market,  contact 
your  nearest  Branham  Company  Office. 


e  Houston  Chronicle 

E$,  Pwblisiwr  R.  w.  McCarthy,  AdverHsing  OfrMtar 


Vol.  83.  No.  43,  Ootohor  18.  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  The  FWirth 

pul>liahe<!  et*ery  6s*iturda,v  with  an  additional  ia»ne  in  January,  by  Th®  • 
Sc  Publisher  Co..  Ine..  1476  Broailway.  Timea  Tow^t,  TSmea  Square. 

3n.  N.  Y.  ESnterpd  ae  Se^ximl  Ctaue  Matter  at  the  Poet  OfBce  at  New  ToA 
Annual  Subecription  S5.00  in  U.8.A.:  $5.60  In  Canada;  $6  in  other  com 
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Suggested  by  MRS.  MARION  REEVES, 
Gregory  and  House,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  — 

to  drive  the  bargain 


BECAUSE  .  .  .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  to  reach  even  half  of  your  city 
and  suburban  prospects.* 

Today  it  takes  two  daily  newspapers  to  reach  a  majority 
of  the  market  — and  for  most  net  unduplicated  coverage, 
one  of  your  two  must  be  The  Chicago  Sun -Times! 

♦See  the  Publication  Research  Service  study,  “Chicago  Daily  Newspaper 
Coverage  and  Duplication,  1951,"  or  write  us  for  details. 


CHICAGO 

fe/SUN-TIMES 


CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  lOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  MIAMI  BEACH  ATLANTA 

Chicago  Sun-Times  Chicago  Sun-Times  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.  Hoi  Winter  Company  Sovryer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co. 
211  W.  Wocker  Dr.  250  Pork  Avenue  612  So.  Flower  St.  1213  Russ  Bldg.  9049  Emerson  Ave.  821-822  William  Oliver  Bldg. 

CIRCULATION,  SS0,a«3  AVERAGE  NET  PAID  DAILY  (ABC  PUBLISHER'S  STATEMENT  FOR  «  MONTHS  ENDING  MARCH  31,  19S2) 
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)  3  Month  Lead 


6  Month  Lead 


GROCERS  CONTINUE  TO  FIND 
THE  DISPATCH 
THE  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  IN  ERIE... 


I  '  THE  ERIE  DISPATCH  carries  an  average  of  f 
K  54%  MORE  of  the  ADVERTISING  GROCERS  N 
^  using  more  than  1000  lines  per  month  so  far  this  f 
\  year  than  does  Erie’s  second  newspaper!  I 

/  Please  consider— not  only  this  advantage  of  f 
f  association  with  MORE  RETAILERS  and  their  1 
/)  LARGER  ADVERTISING  VOLUME-but  also  f| 
U  the  exclusive  Erie  DISPATCH  TV  Merchandis-  V 
y  ing  and  Complete  Coverage  of  the  DISPATCH  ] 
N  TELEVISION  KITCHEN! _ _  _ _ _ _ ' 


THE  ERIE  DISPATCH 
-under  common  ownership  with  . . . 
WICU-TV...  W1KK-AM...ERIE,  PA. 

Nat'l.  Reps. — Reynolds-FItzgerald,  Inc. 

Q»^dward  Enterprise 


York  Offko^Hotot  Borda/,  W  F.  48th  St.— Home  Offict^SOO  Security  Bldg.,  Toledo^  Ohta 


^lAJliat  Our  headers  .Sai 


continued,  from  page  2  I 
its  penchant  for  accuracy  and  ob-  I 
jectivity,  I  have  written  because  I  ' 
believe  you  would  be  anxious  to  ’ 
correct  the  record  on  these  un-  ' 
fortunate  conflicts  with  actual  ' 
facts.  ' 

Harry  J.  O’Donnell 
Acting  Secretary  to  the  Governor 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

(Editor’s  Note:  We  are  glad 
to  have  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  letter  for 
the  record.  Both  the  presiding  of¬ 
ficer,  Hugh  W.  Robertson  of  the 
Westchester  Newspapers,  and  the 
program  chairman,  Oxie  Reichler 
of  the  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman, 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  E&P 
report  in  every  detail.  Kirtland  I. 
King,  United  Press,  says  he  stands 
on  his  comment  concerning  the 
Nixon  question.  The  Nixon  story 
broke  on  Thursday  and  was  a  red- 
hot  i.ssue  by  Saturday  morning. 
Mr.  King  wishes  the  record  to 
show  that  his  remark  about  peti¬ 
tioning  for  press  conferences  with 
the  Governor  was  said  in  jest  to 
emphasize  a  point.) 

Nixon  Story  ’First' 

To  THE  Editor:  The  very  first 
person  to  break  the  Nixon  Story 
in  any  weekly  or  daily  newspaper 
was  Jimmie  Tarantino,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Hollywood  Life.  He  also 
is  West  Coast  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Enquirer.  The 
story  first  appeared  in  the  Aug.  29 
issue  of  Hollywood  Life,  a  full  20 
days  before  any  other  publication 
thought  about  it.  The  story  gave 
a  list  of  22  names  of  persons  who 
had  contributed  to  the  fund. 

Joseph  Lautman 
Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

I  Roche  Had  Wrong  Place 

!  To  THE  Editor:  My  indignation 
I  at  the  West  Virginia  newspaper 
man  (E&P,  Sept.  27,  page  2)  who 
could  see  “no  reason  why  I  should 
help  that  Truman  crowd’’  and 
subsequently  refused  to  mention 
local  whistle-stop  in  his  paper 
should  have  been  directed  at 
Clarksburg,  not  Parkersburg. 
Deeply  regret  singling  out  wrong 
“burg’’  and  extend  apologies  to 
Parkersburg  publisher. 

James  E.  Roche 
Editor,  Whitehall  (N.  Y.)  Times 

Correction  on  India 
To  THE  Editor:  The  Aug.  23 
“Then  .  .  .  And  Now’’  column 
says:  “The  Government  of  India 
bans  a  daily  newspaper  in  Allaha¬ 
bad  for  publishing  a  story  offen¬ 
sive  to  Moslems.’’  This  is  not  the 
situation.  The  editor  and  pub- 
‘  lisher  of  the  paper,  the  Amrit 
I  Patrika,  were  brought  into  court, 
j  but  the  paper  has  not  been 
banned. 

1  U.  S.  editors  may  be  interested 
j  in  just  how  the  offense  occurred. 

1  A  child  contributor  wrote  a  piece 


for  a  juvenile  section  of  thij : 
per,  a  prominent  daily  printed 
the  Hindi  language.  Evidently: 
sub-editor  failed  to  note  the  r. 
ter  offensive  to  Muslims;  it  i 
said  so  fancifully  and  possibly 
nocently.  U.  S.  editors  have  i 
troubles  with  hyper-sensitive 
ligious  groups  but  they  ain't  m 
nothin’  until  they  work  in  As'; 

Roland  E.  Wolse; 
Department  of  Journalism 
Hislop  College,  Nagpur,  Ind.. 

NNW  Success 

To  THE  EDtTOR:  Your  susta- 
support  of  National  Newsp:; 
Week  advance  promotion  was- 
of  the  high  spots  in  the  past 
months  that  made  my  job 
chairman  of  National  News;.; 
Week  much  easier  and  cer;.: 
more  gratifying. 

Because  of  the  wonderful 
port  of  EDtTOR  &  Pl'BLISIIER.  r; 
and  feature  stories  each  week 
editorials,  I  believe  most  of 
nation’s  newspapers  came  to  •; 
ize  the  dual  role  of  1952  N' 
It  was  important  to  newspapr 
it  was  equally  important  to  r: 
paper  readers. 

The  newspapers  of  this  m 
can  be  justly  proud  of  the  si;:; 
which  they  made  of  NN)k 
know  I  speak  for  the  entire  c 
mittee  when  I  say  ...  we 
proud  of  the  job  they  did.  I 
Theodore  A.  Sii  i 

Chairman. 

National  Newspaper  Week 


^ It  en ... 


50  Years  Ago — At  an  in;; 
ing  meeting  of  the  Evang:| 
Ministers’  Association  in  Af-'j 
Ga.,  an  effort  to  denounce  Surl 
newspapers  as  a  vice  was  JefJ 
by  a  vote  of  4  to  3. 

*  *  * 

30  Years  .Ago — California; 
dilators  frown  on  new'p.i 
giving  news  away  via  radio ; 
decide  that  home-delivery  ci: 
ers  should  enjoy  a  lower  rate: 
the  street  sale  price. 

*  *  o 

1 0  Y EARS  Ago  —  Dean  A. 
man  of  Columbia  lashes  ott 
“the  leaders  of  our  domestic  ;• 
lution  who  are  determined  to^ 
stitute  freezing  of  the  press 
freedom  of  the  press’’  and  th;: 
freeze  public  opinion  and  po 
action. 

_ An  J 

Dean  Ackerman  flouts  the* 
gestion  of  the  Columbia  L: 
sity  administration  that  key 
cers  remain  silent  on  their  f 
cal  views  and  declares  for  Stf" 
son  for  President  in  a  telegr^ 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  d 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Disp:- 
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young  sports  writer 
in  the  South" 


That's  the  going  market  quote  on 
Morris  McLemore,  king-sized  bard  of 
Statesboro-on-the-Ogeechee  and  sports 
columnist  par  excellence  for  The  Miami 
Daily  News. 

Praise  from  a  master  indeed,  coming 
from  the  knowing-eyed,  well-situated 
likes  of  Sir  Dan  Parker,  sports  baron  of 
New  York's  Daily  Mirror! 

And  hard  on  its  heels  comes  the  hefty 
verdict  voiced  by  yet  another  hallowed 
in  the  Burke's  Peerage  of  editing:  "poten¬ 
tially  the  best  sports  writer  in  the  land." 

But  though  such  lofty  accolades  lend 
added  weight  (as  if  Mac  needed  more  of 
that!)  to  his  prestige  and  pronunciamen- 
tos,  McLemore  long  since  left  little  lee¬ 
way  for  competition  —  what  with,  from 
left  to  right,  his  technical  knowledge,  his 
gift  of  expression  and  his  forthright  views. 

The  first  he  got  by  school  and  college 
play  in  a  raft  of  sports,  and  later  by  help¬ 
ing  to  coach  the  Georgia  frosh  .  .  .  with 
Sinkwich  among  his  mewling  charges. 
Mac's  been  through  the  mill  —  and  didn't 
miss  much  along  the  way! 


The  McLemore  writing  style  —  so 
vigorous,  so  whimsical,  so  full  of  gusto 
and  of  grace  —  has  its  roots  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  man's  behemothic  good  na¬ 
ture.  As  Mac  is.  so  doth  he  write! 


At  Vanderbilt,  where  he  banged  brain¬ 
pans  with  opposing  linemen  and  wound 
up  with  All-America  mention,  Mac  wasn't 
noted  for  fine  distinctions  about  tramp¬ 
ing  on  toes  and  he  remains  completely 
oblivious  to  this  occupational  hazard  —  a 
fact  which  endears  him  no  end  to  his 
mushrooming  legion  of  loyalists.  As  one 
of  them  scribbled,  "I  like  your  guts  in 
calling  a  spade  a  shovel!" 


Mark  well  this  Morris  McLemore  .  .  . 
and,  too,  the  newspaper  which  sports  a 
wealth  of  just  such  talent  as  his  own  .  .  . 
as,  together,  they  nightly  feed  the  Daily 
News  habit  in  1 15,000  Miami  homes.  It's 
a  habit  ever  growing  —  in  America's 
Fastest  Growing  Community! 


THE  MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 
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OVER  200,000  TO  SEE 

‘READING  IS  FUN’ 

ANOTHER  NEW  YORK  TIMES  PROERAM 

TO  INCREASE 

CHILDREirS  INTEREST  IN  READINO 

“Reading  Is  Fun”  is  a  new  and  entertaining  program  to  get  chil-  districts  throughout  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs  for  the  a 
dren  interested  in  reading...a  special  series  of  exhibits  and  school  eight  months. 

assembly  programs  about  books  and  the  people  who  make  them.  All  the  exhibits  and  assembly  programs  are  designed  to  ■» 
This  is  one  of  the  most  intensive  promotions  ever  conceived  to  children  the  fun  and  excitement  that  comes  from  reading.  i 
spur  children  to  read.  It  will  reach  more  than  200,000  youngsters,  to  stimulate  their  desire  to  read  more, 
their  teachers,  and  many  parents  and  librarians  as  well.  “Reading  More  than  1,000  children’s  books  are  included  in  the  dig 
Is  Fun"  has  received  the  endorsement  and  cooperation  of  the  New  Programs  feature  talks  by  famous  authors,  illustrators  at  i 
York  (>ity  public  school  system  and  Children’s  Book  Council.  picture  quizzes,  an  exhibit  explaining  how  art  work  h)r  bo( 
The  exhibits— prepared  by  The  New  York  Times— will  tour  school  printed,  and  a  slide  film  showing  how  a  newspaper  is  pii 

Htto  Ijork 

•M  I,  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

the  spot  news  paper  of  the 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


lAPA  Acts  to  Reinforce 
Hemisphere  Press  Freedom 


Expropriation  and  All  Other  Forms 
Of  Suppression  Are  Denounced 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Chicago  —  The  Eighth  Annual 
■eting  of  the  Inter-American 
Iftss  Association  with  124  publi- 

Iations  from  all  parts  of  the  hemi- 
^ere  present  took  bold  steps  this 
B;k  in  its  defense  of  press  free- 
tm. 

The  association  castigated  the 
iron  government  in  Argentina 
far  violating  its  constitution  in 
^ropriating  La  Prensa,  con- 
taned  the  acts  of  violence 
ipinst  newspapers  in  Bolivia  and 
CB''mbia.  acted  to  bar  publica¬ 
ns  of  a  totalitarian  slant  from 
■imber^hip  and  denounced  com- 
Mnism  as  an  enemy  of  freedom 
rfthe  press. 

John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
bight  Newspapers,  who  presided 
fcing  the  conferences  as  vice- 
Ittsident  and  as  chairman  of  the 
■fanizing  committee,  was  elected 
b  the  directors  as  president  to 
*ceed  Luis  Franzini  of  E!  Dia, 
Ifcntcvidco.  Uruguay. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the 
b'lng  sessions  Thursday  are: 
bt  vicepresident.  Dr.  Alberto 
Eninza  Paz.  La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires:  second  vicepresident,  Raoul 
AM'onso  Gonse.  El  Mundo,  Hava- 
the  9  Carlos  Lacerda,  Tri- 

de  Imprensa,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
fa-elected);  treasurer,  Robert  U. 
»wn.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
to  •  .\ndrew  Heiskell,  publisher  of 


Life  Magazine,  was  renamed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee. 
Other  members  will  be:  Julio  Gar- 
zon.  La  Prensa,  New  York;  Carlos 
Mantilla,  El  Comercio,  Quito, 
Ecuador;  Dr.  Guillermo  Martinez 
Marquez,  El  Pais,  Havana;  Rodri¬ 
go  de  Llano,  Excelsior,  Mexico 
City;  John  Reitemeyer,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Couranl;  and  John 
O'Rourke,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
News. 

Newly  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  were  Ford  Baxter,  Royal 
Gazette,  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Mr. 
Reitemeyer  and  Ramon  Blanco,  El 
Imparcial,  Guatemala  City.  James 
G.  Stahlman,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
was  renamed  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

Reelected  to  the  board  were: 
Messrs.  Knight,  Garzon,  Brown, 
and  Paulo  De  Bittencourt,  Correo 
Da  Manha,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Bar- 
tolome  Mitre,  La  Nat  ion,  Buenos 
Aires;  Herman  Robleto,  Flecha, 
Managua,  Nicaragua;  Angel  Ra¬ 
mos,  El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico;  S.  G.  Fletcher,  Daily  Glean¬ 
er,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Thomas  L. 
Kemey,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times; 
Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  El  Universal, 
Mexico  City;  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review; 
Gabriel  Cano,  El  Espectador,  Bo¬ 
gota,  Colombia. 

The  board  selected  Jamaica, 
B.  W.  1.,  for  its  semi-anual  meet¬ 
ing  next  Spring  and  Mexico  City 


for  the  annual  meeting  in  October. 

In  formal  resolutions,  the  asso¬ 
ciation: 

1.  Condemned  acts  of  violence 
against  freedom  of  the  press  in 
countries  which  belong  to  the 
United  Nations; 

2.  Urged  authorities  to  make  an 
exhaustive  investigation  into  the 
murder  of  Andres  Requena,  Do¬ 
minican  newspaperman,  in  New 
York.  Oct.  2; 

3.  Authorized  the  president  to 
establish  a  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
U.S.  advertising  in  Latin  American 
publications; 

4.  Condemned  government 
ownership  of  press  and  commer¬ 
cial  radio  stations  everywhere  as 
constituting  unfair  competition  to 
an  independent  press  and  cen¬ 
sured  as  a  dangerous  practice  gov¬ 
ernments  and  their  officials  who 
use  their  influence  to  compel  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  buy  space  in  official 
or  semi-official  publications; 

5.  Asked  for  the  immediate  re¬ 
lease  of  William  Oatis,  and  if  this 
is  not  forthcoming  asked  lAPA 
members  to  request  their  respec¬ 
tive  governments  to  use  all  the 
diplomatic  force  at  their  disposal 
to  bring  about  his  release; 

6.  Requested  the  Bolivian  gov¬ 
ernment  to  allow  the  owners  of 
La  Razon,  La  Paz.  to  re-open  the 
newspaper  by  giving  them  the  nec¬ 
essary  police  protection; 

7.  Condemned  the  murder  of 
Roberto  Nunez  Gonzalez  of  La 
Prensa.  Buenos  Aires,  on  Feb.  27, 
1951,  and  urged  the  newspaper- 


E  at  lAPA  discussions:  Left  to  right — Mrs.  Floyd  J.  Miller,  Royal  Oak  (Mkh.)  Tribune; 
^  w.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- Review;  Mr  Cowles;  and  J.  C.  Safley,  San  Diego 
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SECRETARY  of  lAPA,  Carlos 
Lacerda,  at  right,  of  Tribuna  da 
Impressa,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  wel¬ 
comes  John  S.  Knight,  who  later 
was  elected  president. 

men  of  .America  to  contribute  $10 
each  to  his  widow  and  children, 
also  asking  newspapers  to  observe 
one  moment  of  silence  in  their 
plants  in  homage  to  him; 

8.  Vigorously  condemned  the 
destruction  of  two  newspapers  in 
Bogota,  Colombia; 

9.  Condemned  communism  as 
an  enemy  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

At  its  meeting  prior  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  the  directors  voted  to  sub¬ 
mit  an  amendment  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  which  states: 

“Any  publications  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board  of  directors 
are  communist  or  fa.scist  or  of  any 
other  totalitarian  tendencies  no 
matter  what  their  denomination 
may  be,  or  which  willingly  advo¬ 
cate  as  instruments  of  totalitarian 
regimes  the  suppression  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  do  not  qualify 
to  become  or  to  remain  members 
of  the  association.” 

This  provision  will  not  be  acted 
on  by  the  members  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  as  it  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  membership  30  days 
in  advance  of  such  meetings. 

The  convention  changed  the 
constitutional  basis  for  member¬ 
ship  from  individuals  to  publica¬ 
tions. 

In  opening  the  sessions  Monday 
morning.  President  Luis  Franzini 
of  El  Dia,  Montevideo,  reported 
that  in  the  last  year  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  constantly  on  guard 
to  protect  the  free  press  and  it 
has  brought  various  incidents  be¬ 
fore  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Franzini  pointed  with  ad¬ 
miration  to  the  Puerto  Rican  bill 
of  rights  guaranteeing  press  free¬ 
dom  which  he  cited  as  an  example 
to  be  followed  in  other  countries. 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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lAPA  MEETPJG  FOOTNOTES 

H-A  'Welcome'  and  duties  of  the  journalist,  and 

j  T  international  organization  of  jour- 

In  o  Languages  naiism. 


Chicago  —  “Welcome,  Journal¬ 
ists”  was  said  in  three  languages 
in  a  Chicago  Herald- American 
editorial  on  Monday,  welcoming 
the  Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  convening  here. 

The  H-A’s  editorial  appeared  in 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  English 
under  three  headings  and  stated 
tri-lingually  that  lAPA  “is  an  im¬ 
portant  instrument  of  human  free¬ 
dom,  dedicated  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  right 
of  all  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Americas  to  speak  freely,  to  write 
freely,  to  exchange  ideas  without 
interference.” 

The  Empty  Room 

Chicago  —  The  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  here  this  week  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  of  greetings  from 
David  Michel  Torino,  editor  and 
publisher  of  El  Intransigente  of 
La  Salta.  Argentina,  who  has  been 
imprisoned  by  the  Peron  govern¬ 
ment  for  two  years.  His  newspa¬ 
per  has  been  expropriated.  He 
wrote: 

“Not  having  the  hope  of  recov¬ 
ering  my  liberty  in  the  immediate 
future,  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  attend  the  deliberations  of 
our  association. 

“Therefore,  I’m  grateful  for  the 
offer  you  make  to  make  hotel  res¬ 
ervations  for  me,  accommodations 
I  will  not  be  able  to  occupy  de¬ 
spite  my  fervent  desire  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  lAPA  Annual  meeting.” 

(A  civil  court  this  week  upheld 
the  government’s  expropriation 
“in  the  public  interest.”) 

Invitation  from  Chile 

Chicago  —  Members  of  lAPA 
were  invited  to  attend  the  World 
Congress  of  Journalists  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  Dec.  2-6  this  year.  The  in¬ 
vitation  was  extended  by  Raul 
Aldunate  -  Phillips,  publisher  of 
Zigzag  magazine  there.  The  an¬ 
nounced  agenda  contains  three 
items:  freedom  of  the  press,  rights 
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DIRECTORS— Luis  Miro  Ques- 
ada,  at  left,  of  El  Comercio,  Lima, 
Peru;  at  right,  Harmodio  Arias, 
Panama  American. 

Honorary  Member 

Chicago — The  lAPA  board  of 
directors  Monday  evening  made 
Eugene  Mirovitch,  vicepresident 
for  Latin  America  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  association 
for  life. 

The  proposal  was  made  by  Tom 
Wallace,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Louisvilie  Times  and  honorary 
president  of  lAPA,  because  of  the 
invaluable  and  unselfish  service 
performed  by  Mr,  Mirovitch  in 
the  interest  of  the  association  in 
its  formative  years. 


Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz  (left),  re¬ 
ceives  University  of  Minnesota 
award  for  distinguished  service  in 
journalism  from  Dr.  Ralph  D. 
Casey,  director  of  the  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism. 

Americas  Award 

Chicago — The  Americas  Award 
for  fostering  friendships  among 
the  countries  of  this  hemisphere 
was  presented  to  Madeleine  Car- 
roll  Heiskell,  wife  of  the  publisher 
of  Life  magazine,  at  the  Americas 
Foundation  dinner  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning.  Mr.  Heiskell  is  chairman  of 
the  lAPA  executive  committee. 

The  award  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Gainza  Paz. 

Jailed  for  Silence 

Oslo — Erling  Hall  Hofsoe,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Harstad  Folkeviljen, 
chose  a  three-month  jail  sentence 
this  week  rather  than  reveal  the 
names  of  two  women  involved  in 
rape  attempts. 


WASHINGTON? 

Bulletin:  Clarification  on  ‘Get  Out  the  Vote'  Ads 
That  bulletinized  item  (on  page  10,  E&P,  Oct.  11)  repcn 
that  “Get  Out  the  Vote”  ads  were  non-deductible  expense  v 
gether  too  brief,  terse  and  pithy.  Internal  Revenue  Commis«^ 
John  B.  Dunlap  protested  and  asked  for  this  clarification:  Whenl 
ad  copy  is  devoted  to  “get  out  the  vote”  for  a  named  individual 
party,  it  is  non-deductible,  but  if  it  merely  urges  voters  to  go  to: 
piolls  it  is  deductible.  This  ruling  is  in  keeping  with  the  long-stani 
rule  that  expenditures  of  a  political  nature  may  not  be  deducted: 
income  tax  purposes. 

Overwork  Blamed  for  Truman  Aide's  Heart  Attack 

The  White  House  verified  a  columnist’s  report  that  an¬ 
other  of  President  Truman's  press  aides,  Irving  Perimeter, 
had  suffered  a  near-collapse.  Overwork  was  blamed  for  e 
"mild  heart  attack"  aboard  the  Give  ’Em  Hell  Special  and 
Mr.  Perimeter  didn’t  accompany  the  President  on  his  barn¬ 
storming  through  New  England.  Mr.  Perimeter,  who  has 
shouldered  an  extra  burden  since  the  death  of  Joe  Short,  h'os 
expected  to  return  to  his  desk  over  the  weekend. 

Club  Women  Ask  What's  Being  Done  to  Free  Oatis 

The  fate  of  William  Oatis,  AP  correspondent  in  jail  in  Czech-?! 
vakia  since  April  23,  1951,  occupied  the  attention  of  directors  of 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  The  group  sent  a  letter 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  inquiring  what  steps  are  being  taken 
the  government  to  secure  Mr.  Oatis’  “delivery  from  the  hands  of 
captors.”  Earlier,  reporters  learned  that  Acting  Secretary  David  k 
Bruce  had  greeted  the  new  Ambassador  from  Czechoslovakia, ! 
Karel  Petrzelka,  with  a  statement  that  relations  between  the : 
countries  could  not  get  better  as  long  as  Mr.  Oatis  is  in  prison. 

Rumely  Up  for  Review  .  . .  California  Libel  Law  Stands 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  to  review  the  Court  of  Appeal- 
cision  which  freed  Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely  of  contempt  of  Coup 
after  a  district  court  had  imposed  a  six-month  sentence  and  $1) 
fine.  Dr.  Rumely,  executive  secretary  of  the  Committee  for  Ca 
tutional  Government,  refused  to  give  the  House  Lobby  Invest:;: 
Committee  a  list  of  persons  buying  books  from  his  organization. 

By  a  7  to  2  vote,  the  Court  refused  to  hear  debate  as  to 
validity  of  California’s  libel  law  which  requires  a  plaintiff  to  de:: 
a  retraction  before  he  is  able  to  claim  special  damages. 

U.  S.  News,  But  Not  Pictures,  Welcomed  in  Germany 

News  editors  of  West  Germany  are  "going  more  and 
more”  for  the  services  of  the  American  news  agencies — AF, 
INS  and  U.P. — than  for  U.  S.  Government  propaganda,  tnay 
querading  as  news,  according  to  two  experts  who  returnti 
this  week  from  a  two-month  stay  in  Germany  under  tht 
aegis  of  the  State  Department’s  Information  Service. 

But,  reported  Wilson  Hicks  and  Will  Connell,  U.  S.  nevj 
photographs  are  not  too  welcome,  because  they  often  de 
picted  a  state  of  prosperity  not  realized  or  not  possible  W 
Germany.  Also,  they  said,  German  readers  are  interested  ii 
news  of  science  and  news  items  which  carry  a  "note  ol 
adventure.” 

Miscellaneous  Reports  from  Capitol  Hill  Beat 

Lawyers  seeking  a  clue  to  the  exact  intent  of  Judge  Henn 
Schweinhaut’s  decision  that  witnesses  may  not  be  compelled  to  ts 
before  batteries  of  cameras  and  microphones  in  congressional  cc?s 
tee  rooms  are  convinced  the  purpose  was  not  to  blanket  out  S 
paper  camera  coverage.  The  judge  linked  news  cameras  with  TVl 
microphone  equipment  but  pointed  his  criticism  chiefly  at  the 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Embassy  of  Israel  said  Informational  Media  Guarantee) 
tracts  totalling  more  than  $1,000,000  have  been  concluded  in  the! 
three  months.  Publishers  of  U.S.  newspapers  are  guaranteed  con" 
bility  into  dollars  of  earnings  in  Israel. 

♦  *  ♦  .  / 
Frank  M.  Smith  has  returned  to  his  job  as  editorial  writer 
Washington  Times-Herald  after  serving  as  administrative  a'-slw 
Senator  John  M.  Butler,  Maryland  Republican. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Scharer,  ex-newspaperman,  has  been  appointed  deputy- 
tor  of  the  public  information  office  of  the  Department  of  Corn?* 

MSA  Information  Spot  for  Leo  Hochstetter 
Leo  Hochstetter,  formerly  of  the  old  Washington  (D.  C.)  S* 
and  for  several  years  a  foreign  correspondent  and  adviser  for  »* 
ber  of  Government  agencies,  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Infotn* 
Director  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 
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By  George  A.  Bremdenburg 


Chicago  —  The  net  gain  from 
umn  width  reduction  remains 
doubt,  as  far  as  saving  in  news- 
nt  cost  is  concerned,  discussion 
IdicatcJ  at  the  annual  meeting 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
re  this  week. 

A  panel  revealed  that  mechan- 
changes  can  be  made  with  a 
hall  outlay  in  cost,  but  news- 
ni  manufacturers  reported  that 
iJuction  in  roll  widths  would,  in 
(o't  cases,  result  in  a  net  loss  in 
(xluction  which  would  ultimate- 
be  passed  along  in  higher  news- 
nt  prices. 

Quotes  Newsprint  Mills 
Franklin  Schurz,  South  Bend 
nd.)  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
land's  Newsprint  Committee, 
summary  replies  from  about 
dozen  newsprint  manufacturers, 
majority  of  whom  said  they 
auld  show  a  net  loss  in  produc- 
narrower  rolls  of  paper. 

Ray  E.  Dix,  Wooster  (Ohio) 
■lord,  whose  paper  is  planning 
early  change  to  1 1  Vi  pica  col- 
said  the  Record  is  thinking 
terms  of  31  Vi-inch  roll,  with 
9/ 16-inch  mat  shrinkage.  Such 
hange.  he  said,  will  require  the 
per  to  buy  new  mats  for  all  its 
tting  machines.  The  esti- 
iied  cost  of  mechanical  changes 
Duld  be  about  $4,000,  he  added, 
tiling  that  the  paper  expects  to 
e  that  amount  the  first  year  in 
A^'Print  costs. 

“If  metropolitan  papers  go  to 
H  pica  columns,”  said  Mr.  Dix, 
Imaller  papers  will  have  to  fol- 
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No  Change  in  Appearance 
Jerry  Huse,  Norfolk  (Neb.) 

another  small  daily  which 
jt'  had  recent  experience  in  roll- 
ndth  reduction  through  mat 
|rinkage,  said  the  major  change- 
er  involves  the  press  equipment. 

News,  he  said,  has  experi- 
ented  with  seven  and  eight-col- 


'omnwed 
iges. 


Flint  (Mich.) 
manager,  con- 


Gilbert  Gillett. 

^rnal  classified  _ 

pointed  out  that 
shrinkage  is  not  a  problem  as 
''  as  classified  pages  are  con- 

la 


cerned.  Nine -column  measure 
throughout  the  paper,  he  said, 
would  give  the  publisher  12V4% 
more  white  space  for  additional 
advertising  revenue. 

A.  E.  Rosene,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  -  Press  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  said  nar¬ 
rower  set  columns  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  shrinkage  needed. 

Ofers  4  Altcniatives 

Mr.  Rosene  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  alternatives: 

11-9  pica  columns,  with  6  pt. 
rule  and  3 Vi -inch  margins  permits 
printing  on  a  64-inch  roll  requir¬ 
ing  I  I /16-inch  shrinkage. 

1 1-9  picas.  3  pt.  rule,  3  Vi -inch 
margin,  permits  a  64-inoh  roll 
needing  1 3/ 16-inch  shrinkage. 

1 1-6  picas,  6  pt.  rule,  3  Vi -inch 
margin,  permits  a  b4-inch  roll, 
needing  %-inch  shrinkage. 

1 1-6  picas,  3  pt.  rule,  3  Vi -inch 
margin,  permits  64-inch  roll,  need¬ 
ing  7/ 16-inch  shrinkage. 

Weil  New  President 

Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  was  elect¬ 
ed  Inland  president,  succeeding, 
E.  J.  Kahler,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 
Argus-Leader,  who  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Byron  C. 
Vedder,  Champaign-U rbana  (Ill.) 
Courier,  was  chosen  vicepresident. 

Elected  to  the  board  for  three- 
year  terms  were  James  W.  Wilson, 
Carroll  ( Iowa )  T lines  -  Herald; 
Lester  A.  Walker,  Fremont 
(Neb.)  Guide  and  Tribune,  and 
Howard  A.  Quirt,  Marshfield 
(Wis. )  News-Herald.  The  board 
elected  Lu  P.  Monroe,  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Camera,  secretary,  and 
reappointed  William  F.  Canfield, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Miss  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Lamb,  assistant  manager 
and  deputy  treasurer. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


AT  S^’EAKERS’  TABLE,  left  to  right— Floyd  J.  .Miller,  Royal  Oak 
Tribune,  chairman  of  Inland  reception  committee  to  lAPA  guests; 
Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  a  director  of 
lAPA;  and  Robert  M.  Fowler,  president.  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada,  Inland  speaker. 

Mills  Invite  Full  Details 
On  Problems  of  Dailies 


Cute. AGO — Need  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  newspaper  business 
problems — such  things  as  publish¬ 
ing  costs,  advertising  rates,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  increasing  or  decreasing 
circulation  and  the  different  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  small  and  large 
papers — was  voiced  here  this  week 
by  Robert  M.  Fowler,  president  of 
the  Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

“I  think  that  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  have  made  greater  efforts 
to  explain  their  probelms  to  pub¬ 
lishers  than  publishers  have  made 
to  explain  their  problems  to  man¬ 
ufacturers,”  Mr.  Fowler  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association. 

Must  Know  Problems 

“But  I  must  frankly  admit  that 
we  have  not  done  nearly  enough,” 
he  continued.  “You  have  done 
very  little  indeed,  and  I  must  say 
bluntly  that  you  cannot  expect 
newsprint  mills  to  take  much  ac¬ 
count  of  your  problems  unless  you 
tell  them  what  those  problems 
are.” 

Mr.  Fowler  prefaced  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  lack  of  information 
from  publishers  by  asserting  there 


PHLrB'"’  papers  in  the  past,  but  at 
S'ent  is  printing  on  a  33-inch 
publishing  an  eight-column 
per. 

M.  M.  Oppegard,  Grand  Forks 
D  )  Herald,  chairman  of  the 
cws-Editorial  Committee,  assert- 
^at  from  the  standpoint  of 
B^arance  and  readability,  the 
V2  pica  columns  will  meet  the 
of  readership.  He  cited  read- 
studies  which  showed  great- 
fMdability  of  nine<olumn  clas- 
pages  over  eight-column 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  Inland  Daily  Press  Association:  Left  to  right — 
Byron  C.  Vedder,  Cbampaign-llrbana  Courier,  vicepresident:  E.  J. 
Kabler,  Sioux  Falls  .Argus-Leader,  new  chairman  of  board;  Louis 
Weil,  Jr.,  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  president;  and  William  F.  Canfield, 
Chicago,  secretary -treasurer. 


is  a  “fundamental  identity”  of  in¬ 
terest  between  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  and  newspaper  publishers. 

"There  cannot  be  conflict  and 
friction  and  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  industries,  for  any 
substantial  period,  without  serious 
injury  to  both,”  he  said. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk, 
Mr.  Fowler  was  asked  by  JS 
Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening 
News,  to  specify  just  what  news¬ 
papers  should  do  that  they  haven’t 
already  done  to  assure  cooperation 
with  the  newsprint  mills. 

Need  More  Details 

At  joint  meetings  of  publishers 
and  manufacturers,  Mr.  Fowler 
replied,  not  much  has  taken  place 
in  which  publishers  have  made 
known  their  own  problems  in  the 
light  of  newsprint  needs. 

“A  great  many  producers  of 
newsprint  don’t  know  enough 
about  publishing  problems,”  said 
Mr.  Fowler.  "They  need  to  know 
more  about  narrowing  of  column 
widths,  for  instance,  more  about 
your  advertising  rates — why  they 
haven’t  followed  the  general  trend 
of  the  cost  of  living — and  other 
economic  factors  relating  to  your 
business.” 

In  a  question-and-answer  p)eriod, 
Mr.  Fowler  said  any  reduction  in 
column  widths  presents  a  difficult 
problem  to  newsprint  producers. 
“Generally  speaking,  maximum 
trim  has  already  been  achieved  in 
roll  widths  and  any  further  change 
will  cut  down  production,”  he 
warned.  “Reduction  of  page  widths 
will  result  in  some  loss  of  tonnage 
and  higher  manufacturing  costs.” 

Mr.  Fowler  made  no  forecast  as 
to  the  future  price  of  newsprint. 
He  answered  a  query  concerning 
the  outlook  on  the  sulphur  supply 
by  saying  that  such  supply  is  in 
“better  immediate  condition”  than 
it  has  been  for  some  time.  He 
warned,  however,  that  before  many 
years  pass,  “we  are  going  to  have 
to  scratch  for  sulphur.” 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Press  Ponders  Politics 
At  New  Donut  Party 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Press  conferences,  happily,  do 
not  all  deal  with  bitter  political 
recriminations  or  such  ponderous 
subjects  as  the  peace-talking  or 
war-making  of  the  United  Nations. 

Some  of  them  are  as  light  and 
airy  as  the  hole  in  a  donut. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  “Press 
Unveiling  of  New  Style  Donut 
(Pretzel  Shaped  Donut).*’ 

The  Tip 

City  editors  of  New  York  City 
newspapers  received  the  following 
assignment  tip  about  a  portentous 
presentation  for  Wednesday  at  the 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  signed  by  Max 
Rosey,  press  contact  (he’s  with 
Bert  Nevins) : 

“Mr.  Richard  Schmidt  of  Har¬ 
risburg.  Penna.  (sic)  arrives  in 
New  York  City  to  unveil  his  rev¬ 
olutionary  invention  ...  the  pret¬ 
zel-shaped  donut  which  receives 
its  world  premiere  showing  at  the 
press  conference. 

“Mr.  Schmidt,  a  typical  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutchman,  will  relate  how 
his  allegiance  and  sincere  con¬ 
science  for  both  the  donut  and 
pretzel  necessitated  his  innovating 
the  new  twist. 

“Members  of  the  press  will  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  trying 
out  the  new  twist  to  the  tradition¬ 
al  doughnut  first  hand  at  the  press 
conference. 

“Here  is  a  good  newsworthy 
story.” 

Among  Those  Present 
Showing  up  in  answer  to  this 
clarion  conference  call  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Michelfelder  and  Roger  Hig¬ 
gins,  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun;  Richard  Carter,  Compass; 
Ed  Walzer,  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce;  Jack  Wheeler,  Bakers 
Review;  Paul  Mundt,  Food  Engi¬ 
neering  and  your  reporter. 

Mr.  Rosey  took  his  stand  be¬ 
hind  a  hotel  sitting  room  table, 
on  which  reposed  a  Gideon  Bible. 
He  took  text  from  Leviticus.  7-12. 

“The  first  mention  of  anything 
resembling  donuts  in  literature 
was  made  in  this  Bible  verse, 
which  states  that  rites  of  sacrifice 
demanded  the  offering  of  “cakes 
mingled  with  oil,  fine  flour  mixed* 
as  a  symbol  of  thanksgiving.”  ex¬ 
postulated  the  exploiter. 

“Down  through  the  years  do¬ 
nuts  have  set  a  path  to  interna¬ 
tional  popularity,”  he  continued. 
“The  origin  of  the  modern  donut 
with  its  traditional  hole  is  credited 
to  a  ship’s  captain,  Hansen  Greg¬ 
ory  of  Camden,  Me.” 

The  donut  historian  explained 
that  the  captain  ordered  the  cakes 
made  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
so  seamen  could  hang  them  on  a 
wheel-spoke. 


“In  World  War  I,  the  Salvation 
Army  made  the  donut  popular 
and  dunking  really  took  hold 
about  1921  and  in  World  War  II 
it  reached  a  new  peak  with  the 
tradition  carried  on  by  the  Red 
Cross,”  said  Mr.  Rosey.  “In  Korea 
today,  our  fighting  men  find  donuts 
and  dunking  as  comforting  and 
encouraging  as  a  letter  from 
home.” 

Anyway,  that’s  what  the  man 
said. 

Then  politics  raised  its  ugly 
head  from  the  frosting  of  the 
doughty  and  doughey  discussion. 
The  press  agent  for  the  National 
Donut  Week  Committee  and  the 
24-year-old  National  Dunking 
Association  of  America  assumed 
an  air  of  gravity  and  with  donut- 
in-hand  and  tongue-in-cheek  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  the  size  of 
the  hole  in  the  delicacy  under  the 
next  President  in  1953. 

Donuts  in  Politics 

“We  are  concerned  about  a 
trend — the  size  of  the  donut  has 
grown  smaller  during  the  last  two 
Administrations,”  explained  Mr. 
Rosey.  “What  effect  will  the  next 
Administration  in  1953  have? 
There  is  a  definite  relationship  be¬ 
tween  dunkine  and  American 
economics  and  culture.  We  are 
concerned  about  whether  the  do¬ 
nut  will  lose  its  hole.” 

The  press  agent  felt  that  Mr. 
Schmidt’s  pretzel-type  donut,  with 
two  holes,  is  “apropos  to  good 
dunking”  and  offers  “a  very  firm 
grasp  in  dunking.”  Incidentally, 
he  quoted  Emily  Post  as  requiring 
that  cake  be  broken  before  dunk¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Schmidt,  inventor  of  what 
the  press  releases  distributed  to 
the  waiting  and  wondering  report- 


twisted,  entwined  pretzels  The  in¬ 
ventor-innovator  allowed  as  how 
they  represented  folded  arms  in  a 
sort  of  “rest  in  peace”  theme. 

“The  new  pretzel  twist  to  the 
donut  will  allow  for  various  kinds 
of  dunking,  such  as  in-bowls,  cups, 
glasses,  with  milk  for  youngsters 
and  tots,  thus  allowing  all  ages  to 
indulge  in  this  great  American 
pastime,”  predicted  Mr.  Schmidt. 

Milk  Chaser 

Then  came  the  unveiling  of  the 
1952  pretzel  donuts.  On  the  table 
with  them  were  some  of  their 
older  cousins,  the  old-fashioned 
round  donuts,  thumbnail  donuts, 
stick  donuts,  ball  donuts,  half  do¬ 
nuts  without  holes.  There  was 


milk,  too.  One  reporter  said  k 
would  have  some  of  the  bevenp 
adding  hastily: 

“Not  that  I  have  to  wash 
down.” 

Oh,  yes,  a  statistic: 

“Civilian  consumption  of  doat 
alone  in  1951  totaled  an  all-te 
high  of  988,000,000  dozen  donitt,' 
it  says  here  in  large  type  h 
multiple-page  handout. 

When  the  donut  party  endeil 
Mr.  Michelfelder  telephoned  k| 
city  editor. 

“Yeah,  that’s  right,”  the  repor- 
er  said.  “They  are  worried  ^ 
what  effect  Eisenhower  or  Stm 
son  will  have  on  donut  boltl 
dimensions  for  1953.” 


‘Bogus’  Pact  Illegal? 
High  Court  Will  Decide 


Washington  —  The  Supreme 
Court  agreed  this  week  to  review 
and  settle  the  question  whether  the 
International  Typographical 
Union’s  insistence  upon  payment 
for  setting  “bogus”  is  a  feather¬ 
bedding  practice  forbidden  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Argument  will  be  heard  during 
the  week  of  Nov.  17. 

It  was  the  contention  of  the 
■American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  its  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari,  filed  in  June, 
that  the  union’s  demands  violate 
Section  8(b)(6)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  composing  room  employes 
perform  no  service  incident  or  es¬ 
sential  to  the  production  of  a 
newspaper  in  their  handling  of 
such  “bogused”  material. 

Costly  ‘Tradition’ 

This  union  “tradition,”  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  ruling  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  ANPA- 
ITU  case  which  began  in  1947, 
requires  publishers  to  pay  substan¬ 
tial  sums  of  money — as  much  as 
$150,000  a  year  in  New  York 
City — for  work  which  is  utterly 
valueless,  the  ANPA  brief  argued. 
The  ^licitor  General  of  the 


of  a  “bogus”  clause  in  contntt 
to  provide  that  certain  advertisiii 
material  redeived  in  mat  fom 
must  be  reproduced  in  the  shof 
even  after  the  ad  has  been  printed 
Once  reset,  the  type  is  proofread 
corrected,  then  tossed  into  tlit 
“hell  box.” 

Condition  for  Contract 

In  Rochester  a  few  years  ap- 
the  Court  was  advised,  the  typo 
graphical  union  struck  to  force  Ite 
publisher  to  accede  to  demani 
that  hand-lettered  words  in 
graved  material  be  “bogused.' 

Thus,  ANPA  set  forth,  publisl!- 
ers  must  agree  to  such  clauses 
a  condition  to  obtaining  a  contraC 
for  the  performance  of  work  ^ 
sential  to  the  printing  of  the 
newspapers. 

The  lower  Court  found  thattk 
pay  for  setting  bogus  was  only  to 
the  time  the  employe  actuaD) 
worked  in  setting  the  bogus, 
about  5  per  cent  of  his  total  work¬ 
ing  time.  The  Court  further  said 
“He  was  a  regular  employe  ito 
merely  hired  to  set  ‘bogus’  b< 
hired  to  do  composition  ^ 
which  the  employer  reqUB# 
While  the  ‘bogus’  was  not  oi* 
narily  used  by  the  employer  Ik 


ers  described  as  “a  revolutionary  United  States  joined  in  request-  necessary  work  to  compose  it 


innovation  in  the  baking  world 
was  introduced  and  discussed  his 
new  product’s  “dunkability”  and 
its  “superior  graspability.”  His 
wife  smilingly  concurred. 

A  Bakery  We'lding 
He  recounted  that  Reading,  Pa., 
is  a  pretzel-making  center  and  he 
got  the  idea  of  wedding  the  pret¬ 
zel  and  the  donut  and  within  six 
months  the  offspring  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  two-thirds  of  all  donut 
sales  on  the  250  routes  of  his 


ing  high  court  review  but  request¬ 
ed  affirmance  of  the  Circuit  Court 
ruling.  In  this  connection,  ANPA 
General  Counsel  Elisha  Hanson 
contended  the  Circuit  Court  had 
relied  on  an  interpretation  made 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  cases  which  arose  prior 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  revision  of  the 
Wagner  Act. 

The  lower  court,  ANPA 
claimed,  disregarded  the  plain  lan- 


actually  done  by  the  employe. 

On  the  same  theory,  Mr.  H» 
son’s  brief  replied,  the  Stereotyp* 
Union  might  require  that  all 
coming  from  outside  the  office* 
publication  which  it  proce^ 
part  in  the  course  of  publicatioi 
should  be  reproduced  by  its  nie* 
bers  as  a  condition  to  that  unioi* 
agreement  to  permit  its  memb*' 
to  work  for  a  publisher.” 

The  Supreme  Court  denied 
review  of  the  second  quesw* 


He  is  advertising  the  product  in 
local  newspapers  in  that  area.  The 
new  cakes  are  hand-formed.  But 
Mr.  Schmidt  is  trying  to  develop 
machinery  to  help  the  knot-tying. 

Mr.  Michelfelder  wanted  to 
know  the  symbolism  embodied  in 


guage  of  the  statute  and  drew  ..  .  .  _ 

bakery  in  Pennsylvania,  New  upon  portions  of  legislative  history  posed  by  ANPA:  whether  rTb  *? 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  to  reach  an  interpretation  similar  enforce  membership  rules  w®® 

to  that  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Han-  coerce  its  members  in  committal 
son’s  brief  noted  that  the  Supreme 
Ck)urt  has  decided  several  times 
that  there  is  no  need  to  refer  to 
legislative  history  when  the  statu¬ 
tory  language  is  plain. 

ITU  has  insisted  upon  inclusion 


EDITOR  & 


unfair  labor  practices.  The 
also  declined  to  review 
raised  by  ITU  in  regard  to  ^ 
Circuit  (hurt’s  order  requiring  t* 
union  to  comply  with  the  Tan- 
Hartley  law  in  several  respects- 
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EXPERTS  ALL... They  know  what's  cookin',  these  ladies  do.  In  the  usual  orden  Viri'inia  Ray,  home 
economist,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Harriet  Jean  Anderson,  director.  Home  Institute,  New  York  Herald 
Trihune;  Mildred  Milliams,  food  editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader;  and  Clara  Cook,  household 

editor,  Detroit  News.  (Pictures  by  James  L.  Collings.  E  &  P  staff.) 


LEAD  ON . . .  T!ic  first  few  para¬ 
graphs  are  the  hardest,  finds  Mrs. 
Myrtelle  Sharpsteen,  food  editor, 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  as  she 
files  culinary  copy  from  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  .Astoria. 

Food  Editors 
On  Diet  of  Facts 

By  Mather  C.  Wallis 

The  week  -  long  Newspaper 
Food  Editors'  Conference  got 
under  way  Monday  in  New  York 
with  a  turnout  of  146 — an  all- 
time  high  for  the  event.  This 
was  the  seventh  annual  get-to¬ 
gether  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives.  The 
first  three  conferences  were  spon¬ 
sored  by  an  independent  group  of 
representatives. 


The  food  editors,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  were  wined,  dined, 
feted  and  festivaled  in  a  full  week 
of  breakfasts,  luncheons,  cock¬ 
tails,  dinners  and  sightseeing  by 
the  nation's  principal  food  adver¬ 
tisers  and  such  trade  groups  as  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  Pine¬ 
apple  Growers  Association,  Tea 
Bureau  and  National  Fisheries  In¬ 
stitute. 

Closed  Sessions 

The  Meat  Institute  presented 
its  annual  Vesta  awards  for  out¬ 
standing  presentation  of  news 
about  food.  Winners  were;  Miss 
Sarah  Ellen  Merritt,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  in  class  1,  newspa¬ 
pers  in  cities  with  a  population  of 
less  than  250,(K)0:  Miss  Joan 
Schoemaker,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times,  in  class  2,  newspapers  in 
cities  with  populations  between 
2.S0.()()0  and  500,000;  Miss  Esther 
Hall,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  in  class  3,  newspapers 
in  cities  with  populations  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  500,000,  and  Miss  Grace 
Hartley,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  in 
class  4,  Sunday  newspapers  in 
cities  of  any  size.  (See  picture  on 
pane  22). 

The  co-chairmen  of  this  year's 
venture,  Don  Scott  of  Scolaro, 


Meeker  &  Scott,  and  Charles 
Buddie,  vicepresident  of  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  &  Son,  called  attention  to 
two  innovations.  One  was  that 
the  editors  had  a  chance  (Friday) 
to  conduct  their  own  round-table 
discussion  with  no  outsiders  pres¬ 
ent.  The  second  was  that  the  co- 
chairmen  had  a  closed  session 
with  all  participating  companies. 
These  two  meetings  were  followed 
by  a  meeting  of  the  co-chairmcn, 
the  companies  and  the  editors. 

Mr.  Buddie  said  this  year’s  con¬ 
ference  received  material  of  more 
news  value  than  in  the  past  anJ 
everyone  cooperated  to  see  that 
meetings  and  appointments  went 
off  on  schedule. 

A  small  cross-section  of  the  ed¬ 
itors  queried  on  these  points  is. 
for  the  most  part,  in  agreement. 
However,  some  voiced  criticism. 

Miss  Ruth  Merriam,  Food  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News, 
was  upset  over  the  picture  situa¬ 
tion.  She  complained  that  she 
gets,  along  with  releases  from 
companies,  large  pictures  of  the 
company’s  products  with  the 
brand  name  prominently  dis¬ 
played.  She  cannot  use  the  pic¬ 
ture,  because  “No  editor  in  his 
right  mind  would  let  you  run  a 


SOUVENIRS  .  .  .  Trudy  Prokop, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  and  Inez 
Cooke,  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndi¬ 
cate,  leave  the  Heinz  “Country 
Fair"  dinner  laden  with  things  to 
remember  it  by. 

publicity-loaded  picture  like  that.’’ 

A  picture  must  help  tell  the 
story  of  the  recipe  or  use  and 
not  be  just  a  big  plug  for  the 
product.  Miss  Merriam  advised. 

She  would  also  like  to  see  more 
authoritative  research  material 
for  food  editors — little  tips  on  nu¬ 
trition  and  diet  the  editor  doesn’t 
have  to  dig  out  herself.  Many  of 
the  companies,  she  said,  are  won¬ 
derful  about  their  presentation  of 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


SOME  DISH... Joan  Schoemak-  ACCENT'S  ON  AC’CENT  .  .  . 
w,  food  editor,  Indianapolis  Mrs.  Dorothy  Thompson,  left, 
A,  *"joys  Fresh  Fruits  Ra-  Chicago  Herald-American,  receives 

'"t  fr  Fm?*'  *^*'^‘^**  Oie  Best  a  cook  book  from  Joan  M.  Rock, 

i  T»B‘  oods  luncheon  given  for  the  home  economist  for  Accent  (Am- 
ects-  visiting  food  editors.  ino  Products.) 
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MAKEUP  .  .  .  Cele  Austin,  wo-  PUNCH  LINE . . .  Lois  M.  Mc- 
man’s  editor.  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Closky,  home  economist  editor. 
Daily  Record,  rates  an  A  in  ap-  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  just 
plied  cosmetics  between  study  ses-  heard  one  of  the  many  stories 
sions  of  the  Food  Editors  con-  John  W.  Meany,  Jr.,  tells.  Mr. 

ference.  Meany  represents  the  Inquirer. 


II 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AND  THE  PRESS 


Ike  Reports  Finances 
After  Off-Record  Leak 


General  Eisenhower’s  pipeline 
to  the  press  suffered  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  leaky  valve  during 
the  past  week  and  before  the  hole 
could  be  plugged  several  bottled- 
up  stories  made  front-page  head¬ 
lines. 

It  was  all  the  result  of  one  of 
those  casual  off-record  press  con¬ 
ferences  aboard  the  campaign 
train.  INS  Correspondent  Robert 
E.  Clark  hinted,  delicately,  in  his 
story  for  E&P  readers  last  week, 
that  something  big  was  bound  to 
break.  The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on 
copies  of  E&P  when  the  press 
snafu  became  news. 

•Can’t  I'se  Any  of  It!' 

The  No.  1  item  was  the  candi¬ 
date’s  switcheroo  on  the  plan  to 
publicize  his  financial  status.  Re¬ 
porters  had  been  told  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  press  secretary,  James  C. 
Hagerty,  that  he  would  list  his 
finances,  after  Governor  Steven¬ 
son  did  so. 

Aboard  the  campaign  train  the 
newsmen  kept  asking  about  it  but 
the  General's  aides  declined  to  set 
a  time.  Then  the  General  himself 
walked  into  the  press  club  car  on 
Sunday  and  conducted  an  off-rec¬ 
ord  discussion  during  which  he 
strongly  indicated  he  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  making  known  his 
money  affairs  because  he  didn’t 
believe  the  public  cared. 

Reporters  pleaded  with  Mr. 
Hagerty  for  some  statement  which 
would  enable  them  to  tell  about 
the  change  in  plan,  since  they 
were  already  on  record  as  report¬ 
ing  otherwise.  Mr.  Hagerty  cau¬ 
tioned:  “It’s  all  off  the  record. 
You  heard  the  General.  You  can’t 
use  any  of  it.” 

Several  correspondents  filed  a 
story  anyhow  with  instructions  to 
the  home  office  to  “hold  for  re¬ 
lease”  or  whenever  the  inevitable 
break  would  come. 


In  an  accompanying  letter,  the 
General  said  the  financial  infor¬ 
mation  was  being  made  available 
for  inspection  by  accredited  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  because  a 
press  release  of  Sept.  29  had  been 
interpreted  as  “an  implied  prom¬ 
ise.” 

Miss  FIceson’s  Comment 

Writing  about  the  incident.  Miss 
Fleeson  said  she  was  not  aboard 
the  Eisenhower  train  at  the  time 
of  the  off-record  meeting.  She 
found  that  an  “intensive  effort  by 
the  reporters  aboard  the  train  has 
failed  to  dislodge  this  interesting 
story.” 

“The  basic  trouble,”  .she  wrote, 
"seems  to  be  that  the  General  still 
has  to  learn  the  difference  between 
military  news,  in  its  protective 
cover  of  securtiy,  and  the  unham¬ 
pered  discussion  to  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  entitled  from  its  politicians. 

“Gen.  Eisenhower,  as  is  natural, 
has  a  large  social  acquaintance 
with  newspaper  owners.  This  is  a 
circumstance  that  must  never  be 
confused  with  the  job  of  the  work¬ 
ing  press.” 

An  account  by  Homer  Bigart  in 
the  .Veil'  York  Herald  Tribune 
disclosed  two  other  topnotch  stor¬ 
ies  which  had  been  under  seal 
and  the  press  associations  quickly 
jumped  on  them. 


After  more  than  a  dozen  local 
reporters  and  four  photographers 
waited  more  than  an  hour  for  the 
Senator  outside  his  suite  at  the 
Sterling  Hotel,  his  press  secretary, 
James  Bassett,  said  the  conference 
had  been  called  off. 

Mr.  Bassett  said  “Senator  Nixon 
is  so  busy  and  has  so  many  com¬ 
mitments,  he  is  unable  to  grant 
any  press  conferences  when  on  a 
tour  of  this  kind.  He  is  busy  all 
day,  making  six  or  more  speeches, 
and  right  now  he  has  the  first  time 
to  work  on  the  speech  which  he  is 
to  give.” 

Actually,  the  text  of  the  speech 
had  been  handed  to  the  press  a 
few  hours  earlier  on  the  campaign 
train.  Some  of  the  locals  knew 
this  and  were  burned  up  with  Mr. 
Bassett's  alibi. 

Earlier  on  the  campaign  train, 
the  out-of-state  press  traveling 
with  Nixon  had  a  gripe  of  its  own. 
The  candidate  came  into  the  press 
club  car  to  meet  Pennsylvania  po¬ 
litical  reporters  aboard  for  a  day 
or  two  while  the  special  rolled 
through  the  state. 

Although  the  meeting  was  not  a 
full-fledged  press  conference — the 
candidate  confined  it  to  a  state¬ 
ment  rather  than  to  answering 
questions  —  the  press  members 
traveling  with  the  group  nationally 
didn’t  like  the  “exclusive”  Penn- 
svlvania  confab. 


Negro  Reporter  Quits 
Stevenson  News  Corps 

New  Orleans  —  James  Hici 
Negro  reporter  for  the  Af' 
American  newspapers,  announc.-: 
Oct.  10  he  was  quitting  the  pr* 
corps  covering  Governor  Steve: 
son’s  campaign  because  he  »ij 
denied  a  room  in  the  Roosevci 
Hotel  here. 

He  was  one  of  three  Negro  n 
porters  barred  from  the  hotel.  11; 
others  said  they  would  continue 
cover  the  campaign. 

William  Flanagan,  press  w 
retary  to  the  Democratic  Presidetl 
tial  nominee,  said  efforts  had  bee 
made  to  accommodate  the  Nejr!] 
reporters  at  the  Roosevelt 
the  rest  of  the  press  corps,  lii|| 
the  hotel  had  refused.  He 
Governor  Stevenson  had  no  knodH 
edge  of  the  incident.  _ 

Mr.  Hicks,  who  said  he  w*|f 
pro-Stevenson  politically,  told  x 
porters:  “Since  I  am  being  weei. 
out.  I’m  quitting  the  party  i" 
will  not  rejoin  it  until  I’m  't:; 
such  discrimination  will  not  p 
vail.” 


Nixon's  ‘No  Interview'  Tactic 
Rile  the  Working  Press 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa _ Sen.  Rich¬ 

ard  M.  Nixon  had  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  political  audiences  (15,000) 
of  his  campaign  here  Oct.  9  but 
he  antagonized  the  working  press 
by  refusing  them  a  conference  that 
his  backers  had  scheduled. 


I.ater.  in  New  York,  Senator 
Ni.xon  barred  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  from  the  TV  studio 
while  he  assailed  Governor  Stev¬ 
enson  for  his  affidavit  in  the  Hiss 
case.  No  advance  text  was  made 
available  and  newsmen  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  studio  more  than 
a  mile  away.  Special  precautions 
were  taken  to  see  that  no  reporters 
questioned  him,  Mr.  Bassett  ad¬ 
vising:  “The  speech  is  it.” 

Reporters  trailed  the  Senator  to 
the  Airport  and  asked  him  to  am¬ 
plify  some  remarks  in  his  speech. 
He  said  he  would  "take  that  up  in 
speeches  later  in  the  campaign.” 


Readers  Chip  in  $50,000 
To  Put  Stevenson  on  Air 

Readers  of  the  New  York  Pi)» 
have  contributed  approximat 
$5().l)0()  in  that  newspaper’s  appeal 
for  a  fund  to  enable  Gov.  Mil 
E.  Stevenson  to  buy  time  on  T 
and  radio  in  the  campaign  windi? 

Robert  Williams,  who  is  co¬ 
ducting  the  appeal  in  the  Post:: 
ported  that  donations  came  fro: 
about  6.000  persons.  The  men 
is  being  given  to  the  Natior: 
Volunteers  for  Stevenson. 


Governor  Stevenson  received 
gift  of  $100  from  eight  "miK 
keepers  of  the  conscience”  of  ik 
,Vt'»e  York  Times,  but  he  fon:- 
with  sent  it  to  the  Times’  !• 
Neediest  C  ases  Fund  because  Ik 
law  forbids  anonymous  polfc 
contributions. 

[Continued  on  opposite  pog^} 


2  Who  Weren’t  There 

Five  days  elapsed  and  then  two 
reporters  who  had  not  attended 
the  press  conference  picked  up  the 
information  and  let  it  go  out. 
They  were  Thomas  O’Neill  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpapers  and 
Miss  Doris  Fleeson,  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist.  Their  stories  ap¬ 
peared  on  Friday  simultaneously 
with  a  formal  announcement  by 
the  Eisenhower  staff  that  the 
General  certainly  would  give  an 
accounting. 

When  this  was  done  early  this 
week,  it  disclosed  that  the  General 
had  received  $635,000  for  his 
book,  “Crusade  in  Europe,”  which 
was  widely  syndicated.  After  a 
capital  gains  tax  of  $158,750  he 
had  a  net  of  $476,250  for  his 
work  as  an  author. 


HOMF^TRETCH  DRIVES  by  Republicans  and  Democrats  will  involve  large-scale  use  of 
advertising,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  reported  this  week.  At  left,  Bruce  Robinson  of 
Bureau  examines  a  proof  book  of  GOP  ads  with  James  H.  S.  Ellis,  president  of  Kudner  Agency.  At 
David  Agnew  of  the  Bureau  confers  with  Joseph  Katz,  chief  of  the  agency  handling  the  Denioct** 

National  Committee  campaign. 
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'ROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH  THE  NATION'S  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS 


COLUMBUS  UP  TO  DATE 

Alexander.  Philadcifhia  (Pa.)  Bullrtin 


WHAT  PRICE  GLORY? 

Whitman,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 


THE  COMMUNIST  CONGRESS 

Marcus,  New  York  Times 


No  Political  Implications' 

In  Postal  Deficit  Inquiry 
Washington  —  Asked  to  com¬ 
ment  on  David  Lawrence’s  Oct. 
14  column,  U.  S.  Senator  Olin  D. 
Johnston.  South  Carolina  Demo- 

iut.  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
hat  his  committee’s  planned  in- 
^estigaiion  of  the  Post  Office  defi¬ 
cit  will  be  free  of  “any  political 
implications.’’ 

Mr.  Lawrence  charged  that  re¬ 
marks  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee 
'  -o  the  National  Association  of 
Postmasters  left  the  impression 
that  magazines  and  other  period¬ 
icals  should  be  denied  the  second- 
cla^^  privilege  if  they  print  infor- 
;  j  nation  favorable  U>  the  Repub- 

‘  jitcans. 

.  Senator  Johnston  commented; 
j  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  balancing 
"  jthe  postal  budget.*’  He  added  that 
;hc  didn't  care  “a  tinker’s  damn” 
for  anyone's  political  opinion. 

It  is  his  view,  he  reiterated,  that 
; newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
l»re  getting  “a  free  ride.”  and  this 
l«  the  sole  reason  for  the  investi- 


Mloi's  Newspaper  Stock  nist,  along  with  an  ol 
1  la  $750,000  Portfolio  anyone  who  coulc 

_^ernor  Steve^on  is  no  $^S‘’“on“' 

cohHiiH  I  charge  in  1950,  in  co 

rln  1  •  shipment  of  arms 

J^Malysis  of  the  Democratic  forces,  and  explained 

ti‘m  of  the  Articles 

13  issue  of  Bnrron* 

Bi/.vntov  otul  Ftnam  tal  , 

...  .  ering  from  war  worn 

wnatevcr  his  views  on  the  na- 

>ni>al  budget.”  the  writer  said. 

candidate  is  a  man  of  pru-  Democratic  Papei 
and  discernment  when  it  Space  m  Pro-Dee 
to  handling  his  own  Nashville — ^The  b 

”  in.wean  ran  full  paj 

•he  Governor,  described  as  Knoxville  and  Mem 
^1  rare  bird,  an  aggressive  in-  pers  on  Oct.  15. 
^r,"  is  a  large  stockholder  in  Unusual  was  the  f 
SUnmiington  ( 111. )  Panta-  paid  advertisements 
a  closed  corporation.  To  diictions  of  the  Ten 
micL't  confidential  information  as  lorial  page  which  v 
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to  the  newspaper’s  worth  he  does 
not  state  how  many  shares  of  its 
stock  he  owns  nor  his  return  on 
this  investment. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Stevenson  and  his  sister  own 
49  per  cent  of  the  Pantagraph 
stock.  The  Governor’s  investment 
portfolio  totals  approximately 
$750,000.  the  writer  for  Barron’s 
said. 

McCarthy  and  Greenspun 
Feud  at  Nevada  Rally 

Las  Vegas.  Nev. — The  appear¬ 
ance  of  U,  S.  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  here  this  week  set  off  a 
personal  feud  between  him  and 
Hank  Greenspun,  publisher  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun  who  has  had  sev¬ 
eral  tiffs  with  U.  S.  Senator  Mc- 
Carran  in  connection  with  alleged 
advertising  boycotts. 

Senator  McCarthy  accused  Mr. 
Greenspun  at  a  Republican  rally 
of  being  “an  admitted  ex-Commu- 
nist”  and  the  publisher  retorted 
that  “it’s  the  dirtiest  lie  McCarthy 
ever  told.”  The  next  day  the  Sun 
publisher  published  on  the  front 
page  an  affidavit  swearing  he  is 
not  and  never  has  been  a  Commu¬ 
nist,  along  with  an  offer  of  $1,000 
to  anyone  who  could  disprove  it. 

Mr.  Greenspun  admitted  being 
fined  $10,000  on  a  smuggling 
charge  in  1950,  in  connection  with 
shipment  of  arms  for  Israeli 
forces,  and  explained  that  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Articles  of  War  in¬ 
volved  an  overstay  of  hospital 
leave  in  1945  when  he  was  recov¬ 
ering  from  war  wounds. 

Democratic  Paper  Buys 
Space  in  Pro-Dee  Dailies 

Nashville — ^The  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  ran  full  page  ads  in  the 
Knoxville  and  Memphis  newspa¬ 
pers  on  Oct.  15. 

Unusual  was  the  fact  that  these 
paid  advertisements  were  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Tennessean’s  edi¬ 
torial  page  which  was  published 


in  the  newspaper’s  issue  on  the 
same  day  the  ads  appeared. 

The  Knoxville  News  -  Sentinel 
commented  that  such  a  promotion 
feature  is  “something  new  in 
Tennessee.  It  has  never  been  done 
before  in  this  state.” 

The  Tennessean’s  ads  appeared 
in  the  Knoxville  and  Memphis 
dailies  on  the  day  that  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  delivered 
campaign  addresses  there.  The 
Tennessean  is  supporting  Gov.  Ad- 
lai  Stevenson,  the  Democratic 
nominee,  while  the  newspapers  in 
Knoxville  and  Memphis  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  Republican  nominee. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessean,  entitled,  “Lookout  in  the 
Valley!,”  said  there  would  be  no 
more  TV  As  if  Eisenhower  is  elect¬ 
ed. 

Press  Freedom  Issue 
Fought  in  W.  Virginia 

The  Senatorial  election  battle  in 
West  Virginia  between  Senator 
Harley  Kilgore,  D.,  and  former 
Senator  Chapman  Revercomb,  R., 
involves  attempted  intimidation  of 
the  press,  according  to  Willard 
Edwards  in  a  report  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

Mr.  Edwards  went  to  the 
“front”  to  investigate  the  fight 
after  Senator  Kilgore  had  filed 
libel  suits  against  both  Charleston 
newspapers.  (F.&P,  Oct.  II.  page 
65.) 

The  communism  issue  has  been 
raised  in  the  election  contest  and 
several  of  the  state’s  dailies  have 
reprinted  an  article  by  Wiliam 
Bradfor  Huie  in  the  American 
Mercury  dealing  with  Senator  Kil¬ 
gore’s  record. 

To  this  date,  Mr.  Edwards 
found,  no  bill  of  particulars  has 
been  filed  by  the  plaintiff,  stating 
wherein  the  printed  matter  was 
false  or  defamatory. 

Mr.  Edwards  credited  Thomas 
F.  Stafford,  managing  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  Register,  wtih  leading 
a  revolt  against  “a  news  blackout 


as  vile  and  un-American  as  that 
found  behind  the  iron  curtain.” 
The  Register,  a  Democratic  paper, 
broke  relations  with  Senator  Kil¬ 
gore  after  having  supported  him 
for  12  years. 

The  Beckley  Post  -  Herald  has 
joined  with  its  competitor  in  a 
battle  for  press  freedom  against 
the  Senator,  Mr.  Edwards  re¬ 
ported.  A  “flaming  editorial”  by 
Mr.  Stafford  assailed  the  Senator 
as  an  attempted  executioner  of  a 
free  press.  It  has  been  widely  re¬ 
printed. 

2  Reporters  Check  Up  i 
After  Candidates*  Visits 

Baltimore — What  effect  are  the 
the  speeches  and  personal  appear¬ 
ances  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  having  on 
the  voters?  Are  the  crowds  listen¬ 
ing  or  just  looking? 

lo  answer  these  questions — and 
others — Neil  H.  Swanson,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers.  had  Thomas  O'Neill  and 
Howard  Norton,  Sun  correspon¬ 
dents  traveling  with  Eisenhower 
and  Stevenson,  retrace  some  of 
the  recent  itineraries  to  report  on 
voter  reaction. 

Dewey  L.  Fleming,  chief  of  the 
Sun's  Washington  Bureau,  replaced 
them  with  the  candidates. 

The  “after-effect”  series  is  re¬ 
garded  as  highly  successful  by 
Sunpaper  executives.  Reader  re¬ 
action  has  been  high. 

The  correspondents  talked  to 
politicians,  factory  workers,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  farmers,  housewives  and 
local  editors. 

Mr.  Norton  said  New  England 
voters  like  Mr.  Stevenson,  but 
that  he  didn’t  touch  off  any  land¬ 
slide  of  sentiment  in  his  favor. 

At  Evansville,  Ind.,  the  voters 
seemed  to  like  both  candidates. 

In  Flint,  Mr.  O'Neill  discovered 
that  the  voters  were  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  sedng  General  Eisenhow¬ 
er  than  in*  hearing  what  he  had 
to  say. 


Radio  Pushing 
For  Sales  Tests 


By  Retailers 


“Radio’s  late  blooming  romance 
with  department  stores”  will  prob¬ 
ably  result  in  a  “trial  marriage” 
next  year.  Kevin  Sweeney,  vice- 
president  of  Broadcast  Advertising 
Bureau,  predicted  to  a  group  of 
station  operators  Oct.  16  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Westchester  Coun¬ 
try  Club. 

“For  nearly  two  years  evidence 
has  been  piling  up  in  tests  made 
by  department  stores  and  other 
principal  retailers  that  radio  reach¬ 
es  a  very  large  group  of  custom¬ 
ers  not  influenced  bv  newspapers, 
now  the  No.  1  medium  for  retail¬ 
ers.”  Mr.  Sweeney  said. 


Doilies  Credited 
With  Growth 
Of  Glass  Wax 
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“Only  one  step  now  remains; 
One  major  store  or  chain  must 
make  enough  tests  to  confirm  on 
a  large  scale  the  validitv  of  the 
past  two  years’  findings.  The  other 
stores  will  then  follow  suit.” 

Financial  Help  Offered 
To  speed  the  completion  of 
such  a  series  of  tests.  Mr.  Sweeney 
announced  that  BAB  is  offering  to 
finance  all  or  part  of  the  research 
costs  of  100  or  more  tests  to  be 
m.ide  by  a  single  store  or  up  to 
2.500  tests  to  be  made  by  a  large 
chain. 

The  tests  for  the  chain  would 
involve  all  sizes  of  stores  and  all 
types  of  merchandise  in  about  50 
cities.  Approximately  $500,000  in 
advertising  funds  would  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  these  tests.  The  single 
store  tests  would  measure  prob¬ 
ably  $25-50,000  of  advertising. 

More  than  200  retailer  tests 
have  been  made  in  the  past  two 
years  by  the  ARBI  method  (same 
expenditure  in  two  advertising 
media,  same  item,  same  time). 
Mr.  Sweeney  said. 

The  same  pattern  emerged  in 
four  Syracuse  and  four  Rochester 
tests  as  emerges  everywhere,  he 
declared.  In  seven  of  the  eight 
studies  for  the  leading  retailers  in 
these  two  cities  radio  produced 
more  sales  per  dollar  then  news¬ 
papers.  it  was  claimed. 

“But  that  is  less  important  than 
the  fact  that  radio  reached  a  large 
number  of  prospects  that  domi¬ 
nant  newspaper  space  failed  to 
touch.”  Mr.  Sweeney  added.  “The 
two  media  seem  to  complement 
one  another  and  should  be  used 
together  for  maximum  coverage.” 

BAB  has  received  encourage¬ 
ment  from  department  stores  in 
the  $30,000,000  sales  volume  and 
up  class  with  whom  the  tests  have 
been  discussed,  the  BAB  executive 
told  the  broadcasters. 

The  radio  industry’s  sales  pro¬ 
motion  organization  has  already 
underwritten  two  comprehensive 
tests  during  the  past  three  months 
— one  by  a  grocery  chain  and  the 
other  by  a  department  store  chain, 
each  involving  seven  studies. 


HE’S  THE  BOSS  of  the  Quarter  Century  Club  ...  so  says  the  scroll 
presented  to  B.  H.  Bidder,  president  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  by  William  Hendrickson,  art  director,  at  annual  club 
meeting.  Mrs.  Ridder  stands  at  the  right.  The  Ridders  bought  the 
papers  on  Oct  I,  1927.  For  once  in  25  years,  the  chairman  said,  “we 
fixed  it  so  B.  H.  couldn’t  pick  up  the  check.” 


Newspaper  advertising  wai 
credited  with  boosting  his  businex 
from  a  basement  packaging  vet- 
ture  to  a  million  dollar  firm  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  nine  years  by  HaroM 
Schafer,  president  of*  the  GoU 
Seal  Company. 

Mr.  Schafer,  who  addressed 
gathering  of  Elks,  press  and  radie  Jpi 
representatives  at  a  program  ii|\i!  !e 
Bismarck,  N.  D.,  observing  f 

tional  Newspaper  week,  show«ti;})usba 
how  he  developed  his  advertisni  thildr 
technique  from  a  readership  studj  love  s 
made  in  American  newspapers.  Hr  peopl( 
said  the  study  indicated  that  moc  ^ty.” 
readers  were  skipping  the  head-  So 
lines,  that  most  of  the  peopk  Hu-itt; 
weren’t  reading  the  comics  andi  ^ral 
most  weren’t  reading  the  sport  ftCoun 
pages 


“Strangely  enough  —  and  this  Thi 
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Executive  Changes 
On  Washington  Post 

Washington — ^The  Washington 
Post,  through  Managing  Editor 
J.  R.  Wiggins,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  number  of  executive 
changes  to  be  effective  Oct.  20 
following  the  resignation  of  Frank 
Dennis,  assistant  managing  editor, 
to  accept  an  editorial  position 
with  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

James  Cutlip,  news  editor,  will 
become  assistant  managing  editor 
—night;  Kenneth  Harter,  assistant 
news  editor,  will  become  news  ed¬ 
itor;  A1  Manola,  formerly  an  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor,  will  become 
the  third-ranking  man  on  the  news 
desk  as  assistant  news  editor. 

Aubrey  Graves,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  charge  of  Sunday 
and  feature  departments,  takes 
over  a  new  assignment  as  Rural 
Life  Editor,  in  which  eupaci.y  he 
will  direct  coverage  of  National 
acricultural  affairs  and  of  rural 
life  in  the  Potomac  area. 

Alfred  Friendly,  of  the  National 
Bureau,  will  become  assistant 
managing  editor — day,  a  new  po¬ 
sition  in  which  he  will  act  with 
the  managing  editor  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  news  departments. 
Since  his  World  War  service  with 
the  Army  Air  Force,  Mr.  Friendly 
has  covered  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  fields  of  economics,  la¬ 
bor,  industry  and  atomic  energy. 

Harold  Kneeland,  feature  edi¬ 
tor  since  he  joined  the  Post  staff 
in  1946.  will  become  Sunday  and 
feature  editor. 


Non-U.  S.  Reporters 
Protest  Navy  Ban 

Non-American  war  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Korea  are  protesting 
against  a  U.  S.  Navy  rule  that 
non-Americans  may  not  board  a 
warship  when  the  ves.sel  is  in  op¬ 
eration. 

Actually,  representatives  of 
Reuters  and  the  French  Press 
Agency  were  with  the  amphibious 
task  force  that  staged  a  mock  in¬ 
vasion  this  week. 

Representatives  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  and  London  Daily  Express 
have  submitted  copies  of  their 
joint  protest  to  the  British  and 
Canadian  Embassies  in  Tokyo. 
Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  United  Na¬ 
tions  commander,  agreed  to  con¬ 
sider  their  protest.  Resentment 
over  the  ban  also  was  expressed 
on  Sept.  1.  when  non- Americans 
were  banned  on  a  carrier  raid. 
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Court  Petitioned 
By  Hearst  Executives 

Los  .Angeles — A  petition  was 
tiled  this  week  in  Superior  Court 
by  executors  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst’s  estate,  seeking  permission 
to  distribute  quarterly  dividends 
of  $37,500  to  the  publisher’s  five 
sons  from  a  trust  left  for  them. 

The  petition  stated  Mrs.  Milli- 
cent  V.  Hearst,  the  publisher’s 
widow,  consented  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  with  the  understanding  the 
consent  was  not  applicable  to  be¬ 
quests  made  to  her. 


may  come  as  a  surprise  to  eva 
some  newspaper  people,”  he 
tinned,  “most  of  the  people  weRjcr.a;. 
reading  the  editorial  matter.” 

‘It  Paid  Oir 

The  Gold  Seal  company 
an  extensive  advertising  campaip  I 
based  on  an  “editorial  techniqut’l 
in  1947.  The  advertising  was  p«-;; 
pared  to  read  like  editorials,  and 
Mr.  Schafer  affirms,  “It  paid  off* 

He  credited  the  phenomenal  sale!- 
of  Glass  Wax  largely  to  his  firm'ij 
use  of  this  editorial  technique.  ", 

To  illustrate,  he  told  the  newvi™''^ 
men  that  Gold  Seal  has  sold  2,500 1  A( 
carloads  of  Glass  Wax.  “At  30,- 
000  units  per  carload,  that’s  75 
million  cans,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Schafer  said  that  when  to 
company’s  latest  product.  Sno»y 
Bleach,  was  launched,  he 
afraid  this  editorial  techniipt 
might  have  lost  some  of  its  effect 
He  said  his  firm  spent  a  year  and 
thousands  of  dollars  trying  bel¬ 
ter  methods  of  promotion  and  thei 
went  back  to  the  editorial  tech¬ 
nique  with  fantastic  results. 

Returns  to  Dailies 

The  company,  which  as  Schafti 
revealed,  “had  spent  $7,000  evett 
day  before  breakfast”  on  anothei 
medium,  has  returned  to  promot¬ 
ing  its  products  primarily  thtoup 
newspaper  advertising. 

Mr.  Schafer  told  the  group 
he  has  recently  returned  from  out¬ 
lining  a  $150,000  advertisiil 
campaign  to  introduce  Sno»7 
Bleach  in  New  York  and  that 
firm  will  spend  $50,000  on  ne**" 
paper  advertising  in  Los  Angel* 
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Supreme  Wines  in  Dailies 
A  Fall  ad  campaign  using  news¬ 
papers,  radio-TV  and  trade  publi- 


Joins  Allen-Klapp 

Richard  Heyward,  formerly  as- 


Seagram  Runs  Vote  Copv 
Seagram  -  Distillers  Corp.,  ^ 
York  City,  has  scheduled  a  n’*' 
week  series  of  ads  in  555  n*^ 
papers  in  512  markets  to  n 


cations  was 


announced  this  week  sociated  with  the  general  advertis-  people  “To  be  sure  to  voW 


by  Supreme  Wines,  Inc.,  producers 
of  Rabbinical  wine.  The  agency 
for  the  account  is  Emil  Mogul 
Co..  Inc. 


ing  department  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  has  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  the  Allen-Klapp  Company 
in  its  New  York  office. 


day.  November  4th.”  The 
range  in  size  from  five  coltO* 
by  162  lines  to  six  columns  - 
135  lines. 
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Opportunities  in  Appeals 
To  WomenBuyersExpand 

GoM  ■,  AiutowHEAD  Hot  Springs,  Calif,  welcome  the  new  and  discard  the 
j  —“Every  time  we  advertise  a  old.” 

sed  time-and-labor  saving  food  or  ap-  Men  change  for  the  sake  of 
tad#  p'ance,  we  can  stress  the  real  change.  Youth  rarely  follows 
®  value  of  the  freedom  it  gives —  parents’  established  buying  cus- 
1  Ne  lime  for  more  companionship  with  toms,  he  added,  mentioning  con- 
10'^ ,  husband,  for  more  play  with  the  vertiblcs  and  the  horse-tail  hairdo, 
rtisnj  Children,  and  for  more  of  that  “In  advertising,  change  is  our 

,*iove  and  care  in  a  home  which  all  boom  and  our  bane — our  oppor- 

^  “  sense  of  secu-  tunity  when  it  moves  toward  us, 

cur  challenge  when  it  moves 
,  So  declared  Marjorie  Child  away,”  he  explained.  He  listed 

P*opk  Husted,  the  Betty  Crocker  of  Gen-  frozen  orange  juice,  frozen  foods 

s  anditrai  Mills,  in  giving  the  Pacific  in  general,  instant  coffee,  coffee 
sport  |counciI,  AAAA,  a  view  of  “the  mixes,  toothpastes  and  the  “com- 
pomen  in  your  lives."  plete  revolution”  in  the  soap  field, 

d  thb!  There  is  a  tremendous  field  for  Adding  to  these  a  list  of  new 
I  evalthis  type  of  advertising,  Mrs.  products  entering  established 
E  coo- 1  Busted  said.  Advertising  must  fields,  Mr.  Ludgin  concluded  that 

!^*f*|create  desire,  inform,  and  actual-  given  a  good  new  product,  and  a 

•”  |ly  sell.  It  should  also  be  develop-  better  product,  the  job  is  easier 

ing  permanent  impressions  and  than  that  faced  in  maintaining  an 

habits,  she  emphasized.  old  product.  He  suggested  the  ad- 

npaip  “Those  of  you  who  recognize  vertiser  should  at  least  make  the 
niqut’  importance  of  the  woman’s  established  product  “sound  suc- 
js  jMt-  viewpoint  and  really  take  into  cessful,  for  the  American  con- 
Is,  ani'  wnsideration  the  way  women  sumer  is  captured  by  success.  He 
d  0#'  ’  ~  7~  —  "'iii  wants  to  ride  a  winner.” 

il  satej  achieve  as  miKh  in  News  in  advertising  copy  which 

,  firm'i  advertising  job  ahead  as  has  presented  after  the  manner  of 
[ue.  already  been  accomplished,”  she  the  editor  is  worth  while,  reported 
,  concluded.  John  M.  Willem,  Leo  Burnett  Co. 

1  2,5W  Advertising  should  weigh  bio-  He  summed  up  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
\X  30,-  '®8ical  facts  to  understand  women,  vertising’s  readership  findings  in 
at’j  75  j  who  control  84  per  cent  of  the  this  paragraph: 

(nation’s  buying  power,  Mrs.  “jf  you  want  to  make  all  news- 
hen  liB ;  ““sted  warned.  Moreover,  there  paper  advertising  pay  off  to  the 
Snowy  'V'^1  be  2,500,000  more  women  in  utmost,  follow  as  closely  as  you 
i€  wi!  If’an  today,  when  the  sexes  can  the  technique  used  by  the 
chnki*  jp'  ^  balance.  editor.  The  advertisers  who  made 

Today’s  woman  eats  less,  is  tal-  good  use  of  the  news  and  editorial 
ler,  lighter,  wears  larger  shoes,  techniques  in  their  advertising  got 
About  39  per  cent  of  women  are  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
Inigh  school  graduates  today  readership  as  those  who  stuck  to 
?gamst  29  per  cent  in  1940,  yet  the  old,  conventional  treatment.” 
training  for  homemaking  is  ex-  Claude  Robinson  reports  that 
tinct,  she  reported.  Middle-aged  »>.>neral  news  ads  have  twice  the 
w^en  are  more  active  than  ever  impact  and  create  three  times  the 
before.  There  are  more  older  urge  to  buy,  he  added.  Just  one 
women,  mostly  widows,  she  ad-  area  of  the  news  treatment  is  the 


ELECTION  DAY  for  Detroit  Chapter,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  put  George  S.  Dix,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
in  the  presidential  seat.  Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  John  H.  Baker, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  director  C.  C.  Pendray,  Ward-Griffith,  treas¬ 
urer;  C.  F.  Taylor,  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  vicepresident;  John  L. 
Sterling,  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  secretary;  Mr.  Dix;  Frank  W.  Pen- 
nock.  HAS,  director;  Jack  F.  Kent,  Ward-Griflith,  past  president;  and 
Charles  .4.  Miller,  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  director. 

Hughes  Urges  More 
Newspaper  Research 
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^  “The  picture  of  women  is  chang-  people  discover  a  product  for  the 
i'ng  with  the  changing  world,  yet  first  time,  Mr.  Willem  added, 
women’s  chief  role  in  life  is  still  since  1940  there  have  been 
hommaking,”  Mrs.  Husted  de-  1 6.000.000  marriages  and  30,000,- 
clared.  Those  planning  advertis-  ooo  new  babies,  he  observed  in 
Ae  suggested,  should  remem-  stressing  the  new  audiences  to  be 
w  that  women  are  realists  rather  reached.  And  just  last  year  the 
nan  theorists,  their  interests  are  nation’s  newspapers  published 
P^nal  rather  than  imper^nal;  35,000,000  advertisements,  he  re- 
are  imaginative,  not  literal,  ported  in  emphasizing  the  need  of 
“'^ey  are  philosophers.  continual  selling. 

Tmange  is  the  constant,”  ..  —  .. 

vtiessed  Earle  Ludgin,  president,  Advertisma  Cntics 
Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.,  Chicago,  in  Scored  at  4A  Meet 
b^®«nfing  a  series  of  dramatic  ex-  Critics  of  advertising  who  pin 
™ples  of  the  swiftly-moving  shift-  the  evils  of  a  few  on  an  entire 
■“g  of  fashions  and  tastes.  profession  were  assailed  in  speech- 

“Change  for  the  sake  of  change  es  before  the  Pacific  Council, 
8  one  of  the  most  important  in-  American  Association  of  Advertis- 
‘“ences  in  a  woman’s  life,”  he  de-  ing  Agencies,  here  this  week, 
wed.  “Fashion  has  taught  her  to  (Continued  on  page  16) 
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Chic.vgo — Newspapers’  greatest 
opportunity  lies  in  doing  less  sell¬ 
ing  competitively  against  each 
other  and  other  media,  and  more 
utilization  of  the  “great  sales  tools” 
which  newspapers  have  at  their 
disposal,  according  to  Gordon 
Hughes,  director  of  market  re¬ 
search,  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Mr.  Hughes,  president  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  Marketing  Association,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  .American  Assodation  of 
Newspaper  Representatives.  He 
outlined  what  he  believes  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  doing  in  terms  of 
market  audience. 

Speaking  as  a  former  newspaper 
advertising  salesman  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  Mr. 
Hughes  reminded  his  audience 
that  newspapers  were  ahead  in  the 
late  20’s  and  early  30's  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio  in  the  art  of  doing 
market  research  and  applying  it 
us  a  sales  tool. 

“It  is  not  important  that  early 
research  was  bad,  as  measured  by 
today’s  knowledge,”  he  said.  “It 
is  important  that  newspapers  rec¬ 
ognized  a  tool,  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  it  and  put  it  to 
work  as  one  of  our  principal  sales 
tcxrls.  Today,  I  am  forced  to  admit 
that  radio,  television  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  far  ahead  of  newspapers 
in  the  utilization  of  this  tool.” 

“Your  medium  is  seriously  un¬ 
dersold  today,”  he  asserted. 

Cites  Merchandising  Service 

Mr.  Hughes  suggested  that 
newspapers  are  doing  a  good  job 
in  the  area  dealing  with  merchan¬ 
dising  of  advertising  to  the  retail 
trade,  making  spot  checks  of  distri¬ 
bution,  inventory,  out-of-stock, 
trade  attitude,  etc. 

“To  be  sure  this  is  an  intangible 
service  from  the  newspaper  point 


of  view  in  terms  of  increased 
linage  or  revenue  return,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “Many  newspapers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  curtail  these 
activities  because  they  could  not 
directly  relate  income  with  the 
out-of-pocket  expense  of  conduct¬ 
ing  such  research.” 

Research  is  an  intangible,  said 
the  speaker,  but  it  is  an  area  in 
which  newspapers  must  continue 
their  efforts  if  they  are  to  stay 
ahead  of  comjjeting  media. 

Linage  is.  R-'t''»”s 

Mr.  Hughes  raised  the  question 
ot  linage  vs.  ratings,  stating  it 
Aould  be  valuable  if  newspapers 
could  tell  advertisers  more  about 
readership  ratings  of  ads.  Com¬ 
menting  upon  the  144  Continuing 
Studies  of  Newspaper  Reading,  he 
said  it  would  have  been  more 
helpful  if  a  greater  number  of 
these  Studies  had  been  repeat 
studies,  offering  the  opportunity 
for  comparison,  historically,  and 
mvolving  different  kinds  of  adver¬ 
tising  treatment. 

•Mr.  Hughes  raised  questions  of 
“what  kind  of  people  buy  and 
read  your  newspaper?  Where  do 
they  live,  and  what  do  they  do?” 

He  also  urged  newspapers  to 
cive  more  attention  to  copy  prep¬ 
aration.  “We  have  not  found  news- 
pa^er  advertising  unproductive,” 
said  the  General  Mills  market  re¬ 
search  director.  “We  know  that  for 
specific  purposes  the  newspaper 
will  do  the  job,  as  probably  no 
other  medium  can.  We  feel  that 
oecause  of  the  lack  of  opportunity 
to  learn  how  best  to  write  a 
newspaper  ad,  because  of  the  lack 
of  research  tools  available  to  us 
in  that  field,  we  have  not  pro¬ 
gressed  as  far  in  the  creation  of 
effective  newspaper  copy  as  we 
have  in  other  media.” 
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Emerson  Tunes-in  Dailies 


At  National, 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Last  month,  Emerson  Radio 
and  Phonograph  Corp.,  New  York 
City,  tuned  in  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  advertising  campaign  (via 
Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.)  in 
its  history. 

Keynoted  by  a  concentrated 
“spotlight  -  the  -  dealer”  theme,  the 
program  has  resulted  in  an  un¬ 
precedented  response  from  dealers 
throughout  the  country,  according 
to  David  J.  Hopkins,  director  of 
sales  and  advertising  (E&P,  Sept. 
20.  page  26). 


Local  Levels 


replicas  of  the  Emerson  outdoor 
poster  in  full  color. 

However,  the  main  objective  of 
the  campaign,  Mr.  Hopkins  em¬ 
phasized,  is  to  spotlight  local  deal¬ 
ers  in  national  newspaper  ads  and 
on  24-sheet  outdoor  posters. 

“Dealers  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  national  advertising,  but 
more  and  more  they  are  requesting 
that  it  be  tied  in  at  the  retail  level 
if  it  is  to  have  real  value  in  terms 
of  increased  sales,”  he  said. 

“All  too  often  when  national 
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ADVERTISER'S 


The  campaign,  scheduled  to  run 
through  December,  and  which 
combines  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  with  outdoor  posters,  na¬ 
tional  magazine  and  cooperative 
advertising,  is  designed  to  empha¬ 
size  local  retail  outlets  and  fea¬ 
tures  listings  of  Emerson  dealers. 
At  least  1,400  ads  will  appear  in 
110  newspapers  in  85  cities. 

•Oversold’ 

“Although  production  on  the 
new  line  was  scheduled  to  meet  an 
anticipated  increase  in  sales,”  Mr. 
Hopkins  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“we  are  now  completely  oversold 
on  every  model.  Dealer  response 
to  the  new  merchandising  cam¬ 
paign,  as  gauged  from  meetings 
held  by  distributors  in  30  key 
cities  where  the  overall  program 
was  presented,  was  overwhelming. 
All  meetings  had  the  largest  atten¬ 
dance  ever,  together  with  a  flood 
of  advance  orders  resulting  in  a 
strict  allocation  of  the  entire  1953 
line.” 

Mr.  Hopkins  said  that  another 
important  phase  of  the  concen¬ 
trated  three-month  campaign  is  in 
the  national  magazine  field.  Every 
week  during  the  Fall  selling  period 
full-color  ads  will  appear  in  Lije, 
Satevepost,  Look,  and  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  to  back  up 
the  national  dealer-listing  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  and  on  bill¬ 
boards.  This  in  turn  is  being  sup¬ 
plemented  by  co-op  newspaper 
space  styled  to  tie-in  with  special 
seasonal  events  and  radio  spot 
campaigns. 

Point-of-Sale  Material 

In  addition,  Emerson  has  dis¬ 
tributed  a  wide  assortment  of  full- 
color,  point-of-sale  promotion  ma¬ 
terial,  including  display  pieces 
designed  to  call  attention  to  Em¬ 
erson’s  new  TV  side-control  model, 
and  for  its  new  long-life  portable 
radios.  Also  available  to  dealers 
are  window  and  counter  merchan¬ 
dise  displays  for  the  Emerson 
clock  radio  model,  as  well  as  small 


CASE  STUDY 


advertising  campaigns  are  planned, 
the  man  who  sells  the  product  is 
forgotten  in  the  shuffle.  But  when 
national  advertising  is  tied  in  with 
the  retailer  and  is  supported  by 
strong  local  coverage  through  co¬ 
op  radio  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  dealer's  interests  are  ad¬ 
vanced  as  well  as  those  of  the 
company  whose  products  he  sells. 
More  than  that,  he  has  a  real 
opportunity  to  merchandise  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  to  his  advantage 
and  translate  this  into  sales. 

“That  is  what  the  Emerson  cam¬ 
paign  has  set  out  to  do,  and  from 
the  response  we  have  been  getting 
from  dealers  and  distributors  we 
are  confident  we’re  fulfilling  a  real 
need.” 

(Continued  on  page  30) 

■ 

Ads  Sell  Products 
For  7c  on  the  Dollar 

Philadelphia  —  Edward  L. 
Johnson,  district  sales  manager  of 
General  Foods  Corp.,  told  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  Association, 
that  advertising  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  effective,  economical. 

“General  Foods,”  he  said,  “pul 
$43,500,000  behind  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  our  products  last  year. 
This  sum  was  distributed  among 
more  than  50  products. 

“In  addition  to  media  costs,  the 
sum  also  includes  such  expenses 
as  commissions  to  advertising 
agencies,  sampling  operations  and 
special  inducements  to  consumers. 

“Advertising  costs  last  year 
were  6.9  cents  for  each  dollar  of 
sales,  as  compared  with  10.6  cents 
in  1940.  It  is  amazing  that  ad¬ 
vertising  can  do  the  job  expected 
of  it  for  about  seven  cents  on  a 
dollar  of  sales. 

“On  a  product  that  we  sell  to 
the  trade  for  15  cents — and  which 
will  retail  for  more — the  average 
cost  of  advertising  amounts  to 
about  one  cent.” 


‘Teen-Age'  Overdone, 
Betty  Betz  Cautions 

Chicago  —  Betty  Betz,  Hearst 
Newspapers’  teen-age  columnist, 
told  advertising  agency  people 
here  this  week  that  youngsters  in 
their  teens  prefer  to  be  addressed 
in  terms  of  young  adults.  She  cau¬ 
tioned  against  overworking  the 
“teen-age”  theme. 

Speaking  to  the  Central  Coun¬ 
cil,  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  Miss  Betz  ad¬ 
vised  that  teen-age  promotions 
should  create  goodwill  rather  than 
merely  attempt  to  sell  products. 
She  praised  some  national  adver¬ 
tising  promotions  which  permit 
youths  to  compete  or  exploit  their 
talents. 

Arno  H.  Johnson,  director  of 
research  for  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  declared  that  advertising  and 
selling  are  needed  as  never  before 
to  build  markets  that  can  absorb 
our  production  and  provide  em¬ 
ployment  when  defense  spending 
slows  down. 


Ad  Critics 

continued  from  page  15 


Mass  advertising  has  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  ethics,  and  it  is  time 
to  fight  back  at  advertising’s  de¬ 
tractors,  declared  Lawrence  Valen- 
stein.  Grey  Advertising  Agency. 

Bad  practices  in  medicine  arc 
blamed  on  “quack  doctors”  and 
in  law  on  “shyster  lawyers,”  ob¬ 
served  Frederic  A.  Gamble,  AAAA 
president,  who  urged  “Let’s  con¬ 
demn  the  huckster  and  let’s  not 
censure  advertising  for  what  the 
hucksters  do.” 

“Maybe  what  we  need  to  do  is 
to  clasp  the  term  ‘huckster’  to  our 
bosoms  instead  of  trying  to  ig¬ 
nore  it,”  Mr.  Gamble  said.  “May¬ 
be  we  should  use  it — use  it  to 
describe  the  bad  actors  in  adver¬ 
tising:  the  huckster  advertiser,  the 
huckster  agency,  the  huckster 
medium.” 


When  our  Federal  governir,- 
begins  to  take  less  for  war  a: 
for  defense,  as  most  authori:; 
predict  in  the  not  too  distant : 
ture,  volume  of  advertising 
well  rise  toward  the  $9.000,t»' 
000  figure  necessary  to  sustain. 
$300,000,000,000  economy  ' 
peacetime,”  Mr.  Gamble  predic:;- 
Mr.  Valenstein  said  Advertis':: 
has  too  many  critics,  too  ma- 
apologists  and  a  crying  need 
advocates. 

“I  am  fed  up  with  the  need: 
apologize  to  educators,  to  sc:.: 
tisLs,  to  writers,  to  actors — incl^: 
ing  ham  actors — ^because  I  am  a: 
advertising  man,”  he  declare: 
There  is  no  need  for  such  hsTir 
sensitivity,  he  asserted. 

Demanding  to  know  why  ' 
advertising  man  tends  to  Ral 
softly  in  the  presence  of  other  p::; 
fessionals,  Mr.  Valenstein  sai: 
“we  do  not  damn  the  legal  p: 
fession  for  its  ambulance  chases 
the  accounting  profession 
cause  some  accountants  operates 
that  shadowy  ground  between  O' 
avoidance  and  tax  evasion.” 

Mr.  Valenstein  said  no  busines 
or  profession  in  this  country 
a  more  brilliantly  conceived  coi 
of  ethics  than  AAAA. 

Charles  R.  Devine,  secretan 
treasurer,  Devine  &  Brassarc 
Spokane,  Wash.,  was  elected 
man  of  the  Pacific  Council,  ft 
succeeded  Carl  K.  Tester,  P® 
1.  Meany  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Ross  Ryder,  Ryder  &  Ing^s 
Oakland,  Calif.,  was  elected  vic( 
chairman  with  Trevor  Evans,  Pa: 
ilic  National  Advertising  AgeK^ 
Seattle,  secretary-treasurer. 

A  look  at  TV  to  see  its  ^ 
cost  in  making  a  sale  was  uiF 
by  Sherwood  E>odge  of  Fooif 
Cone  and  Belding. 

C.  L.  Fitzgerald  of  Danc^' 
Fitzgerald-Sample  said 
pers.  Sunday  supplements 
magazines  now  afford  alnws*  • 
per  cent  more  coverage  than 
1935  due  to  their  increased  circ^ 
lations. 


18,  19^ 
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Is  Your  Brand 
Getting  Its  Fair  Share 
...PLUS? 


Baby  business  is  big  business  these  days. 

Big  enough  to  make  a  manufacturer  sit  back  smugly 
and  accept  his  fair  share  of  a  heaven-sent 
situation.  But  there’s  a  plus  in  this  business.  A 
plus  that  can  be  yours  so  easily,  for  half 
your  sales  job  is  done  for  you  by  the  PD’s  home 
economist,  Helen  Robertson. 
Regularly  Miss  Robertson  talks  baby  talk 
to  the  mothers  of  Cleveland  and  26 
adjacent  counties.  A  recent  roto  article  traced 
the  history  and  painstaking 
production  of  canned  baby  foods.  Smart 
food  men  are  capitalmng  on  such 
publicity  by  tieing  in  their  brand  advertising 

with  the  PD’s  food  features... are  you?  ^ 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  BUSINESS  ARE  YOU  GETTING? 

(  Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

Food  Sales . $458,874,000  $333,266,000 

*  Akron,  Canton,  Yonngttoum  not  included.  Figures  —  Sales  Management  Survey,  May,  t9S2 
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Faith  in  Advertising 
Pays,  Banker  Proves 

By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco  —  For  advertis-  decades.  Bank  of  America  has 
ing  success,  plan  carefully,  use  never  finished  below  third  place 
newspapers  regularly  and  mer-  in  this  annual  advertising  compe- 
chandise  your  copy  thoroughly.  tition  among  the  nation’s  banks. 

That,  in  substance,  is  the  for-  Retires  on  Nov  1 

mula  of  an  advertising  alchemist  Townsend’s  formal  with- 

who  this  month  hung  up  another 

set  for  Nov.  1  to  con- 
wiM  a“  torlfly  from  47Te.S  "alS 

of  successful  nractice  committees  and 

He  is  L.  E.  Townsend  vice-  ^‘*''‘sory  capacities  after  that, 

president  and  advertising  director,  ’’^^ManaMmeofTe^i Is  the 
o  1  r  A—  •  **u-  Management  tells  us  the 

Bank  of  America,  grown  within  ♦  r  i  i  •  j 

recent  years  into  the  world’s  big-  °  ^  nri  . 

gest  private  bank.  told"^FmTo^^&  *’piiR/isHF^''^”“We  America,  the  theory  also  large  newspaper  space  to  carr 

“Lou”  Townsend  has  relied  k  selling  is  on  the  bank’s  institutional  message, 

basically  on  newspapers  during  ^  (lecired  in  "that  das-  •’^half  of  banking  in  general  and  “Just  about  52  cents  of  even 

the  20  years  he  has  been  head  of  *•  »  not  just  one  bank,  he  added.  advertising  dollar  continues  to  p 

the  bank’s  advertising  and  through-  t  n.  Townsend  prefers  to  speak  into  newspaper  space,”  Mr.  Tow 

out  most  of  his  near  half-century  Graphs  Show  Results  of  the  entire  field  of  advertising  send  said  in  response  to  a  direc 

in  bank  advertising.  In  proof,  Mr.  Townsend  point-  rather  than  of  a  specific  medium,  question.  This  use  of  newspapers 

Through  boom  and  bust,  war  ed  to  a  dramatic  chart  of  the  ebb  for  all  media  are  used.  Yet  the  as  the  basic  medium  has  been  i 

and  peace,  the  Bank’s  continued  and  flow  of  advertising  and  of  records  show  that  newspapers  have  continuing  policy,  reported  in  paS 

fahh  in  advertising  has  been  justi-  eight  specific  classifications  of  performed  a  major  role  from  the  E&P  stories.  Even  in  the  ^prts^ 

fled,  his  records  show.  Varied  business.  time  of  the  1906  San  Francisco  sion  years  when  Mr.  Giannini  or- 

awards  certify  the  excellence  of  “For  example,”  he  said,  “our  earthquake  and  fire  when  Mr.  dered  every  expense  reduced  ht 

campaigns.  His  new  trophy  is  desired  goal  for  mortgage  loans  is  Giannini  advertised  boldly:  “De-  made  advertising  the  one  excep 

the  sixth  Socrates  Award  tq  be  shown  by  this  line  in  this  color,  positors  may  have  their  funds  in  tion. 

won  by  the  bank  in  the  past  two  Below,  in  the  same  color,  is  the  gold  upon  demand.”  (Continued  on  page  20) 


L.  E.  Townsend 


Spark  the  buying  appetites  of 

Oregon  women  and  their  families  with 


The  Oregonian 
leads  in  advertising 
Grocery  Stores 
...with  277  stores 
against  the  second 
paper's  229 
...a  21%  lead! 


lAtCEST  CmCUlATION  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

223,688  DAILY  285,112  SUNDAY 
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WESTINGHOUSE 

PROGRESSES 

Westinghouse  earmarks  $31  million  to  power  the 
expansion  of  steam-turbine  production  at  its  already 
booming  South  Philadelphia  Works.  This  means 
jobs  coming  up  for  2  500  people. 


IN  DELAWARE  VALLEY, 

U.  S.  A. 

...THE  GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET  ^ 


FRONT  RANK  AMONG  THE  WORLD’S 
INDUSTRIAL  AREAS  belongs  to  the  progressing 
Delaware  Valley.  Sounds  of  building  echo  through  the 
whole  Valley  from  Trenton  through  its  Philadelphia 
heart  to  Wilmington  ...  as  factories,  utilities,  public 
works  and  homes  keep  rising. 


!  J 


1940 


Nlotti  In  Its  IS*** 
Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
Advertising  Leadership 
in  Philadelphia!  I 


Constructively  Serving 
The  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Area 


WHERE  THE  LEADING  ! 
NEWSPAPER  INSPIRES  !  i 
PROGRESS 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  LEADERSHIP  SETS 

THE  PATTERN  as  the  Delaware  Valley  moves  ahead  i 

toward  even  greater  goals.  Because  the  interests  of  •' 

the  whole  Valley  come  first  with  THE  INQUIRER,  ' 

it’s  the  newspaper  that  influences  Valley  residents  - 

most.  Inquirer  performance  for  increasing  num- 

bersof  local  and  national  advertisers  proves  this  point.  ^ 


fxcluiive  AdverHting  RepnsentaHves:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  longacre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
hrive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representofives;  FITZPATRICK 
B  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  AAidiigan  0259 

editor  S  publisher  for  October  18,  1952 
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BUFFALO’S 

GROWING 

INDUSTRY 

CREATES  MORE 
BUYING  POWER 
FOR 

NEWS  READERS 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


“For  example,  if  we  have  an  largest  Christmas  Savings  Club, 
ker  s  Faith  advertisement  telling  of  the  part  Another  developed  a  new  plan  of 

continued  from  Page  18  we  play  in  the  cotton  industry,  wc  life-insured  savings  accounts  now 
see  that  the  State’s  cotton  growers  known  statewide  by  its  publicized 
get  copies  of  the  ad.  We  simply  initials,  “LISA.” 
mail  out  reprints,  without  expla-  Statewide  advertising  built 
and  our  advertising  is  “Timeplan,”  a  method  of  financ¬ 
ing  personal  and  auto  loans.  To- 
Merchandising  Plans  advertising  is  being  used  to 

advance  “Ten  Plan,”  a  method  of 
purchasing  10  bank  checks  for  $1 
that  enables  checking  accounts  for 
all.  Savings,  commercial,  trust, 
mortgage  and  other  services  have 
been  similarly  developed  and  con- 
tinue  to  benefit  from  advertising’s 
assistance. 

During  the  1930’s  a  terse  wire 
from  Mr.  Giannini,  then  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  ordered  an  immediate  pro¬ 
gram  advertising  the  newly  author¬ 
ized  FHA  loans.  FHA  was  an 
unknown  term  then,  but  the  adver¬ 
tising  department’s  quick  response 
enabled  it  to  be  the  first  bank  in 
the  nation  to  present  FHA  adver¬ 
tising  copy. 


Ontario  Uses 
Ads  to  Reduce 
Traffic  Toll 


“Do  not  save  on  advertising," 
the  bank’s  founder  warned  then, 

“These  are  the  times  to  advertise.”  nation, 

Newspaper  advertising  should  doubly  appreciated, 
be  well-planned  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  And  it  should  be  merchan-  pinpointing  method  of  ad- 

dised  completely  for  best  results,  ^^^lls  for  many  special 

m  Mr.  Townsends  opinion.  These  advertising  copy  provi- 

merchandmng  possibilities  must  .  branch  in  a 

be  thought  through  from  the  has  local  advertising 

planning  stages,  he  emphasizes.  bearing  the  pictures  of  its  person- 
Too  many  agencies  fall  down  The  daily  selling  page 

when  they  present  an  advertising  ^  ^^^es  of  ads  pro¬ 
program  because  they  do  not  think  an  “Alphabet  of  Banking.” 

a  dramatic  plan  through  lo  its  ^  campaign  may 

final  conc  usion,  ne  observed.  btiilt  for  a  single  banking  unit 
We  have  to  keep  in  mind  where  ^  significant  locality. 

A  ■  This  was  done  for  the  Chinatown 

The  bank  s  advertising  is  pm-  branch  here.  Reproductions  of 
pointed  to  specific  objectives.  Bank  ^^,^b  ads  may  be  made  available 
of  America  uses  big  space,  lots  distribution  to  visitors  to  that 
of  space,  and  buys  space  in  news-  branch 
papers  wherever  it  has  branches.  .  ... 

Whatever  the  campaign,  it  knows  pinpointing  PJO" 

a  bonus  can  be  obtained  by  mer-  g™ni,  Mr.  Townsend  said.  First 
chandising  the  copy.  Newspapers,  think  of  all  the  possibilities, 
in  narticular.  are  adantable  to  that  Then  we  use  a  rifle  technique. 


$20,800,000  EXPANSION 
OF  CHEVROLET  AT  BUFFALO 


Sell  the  NEWS  READERS  and  you 
sell  the  whole  Buffalo  Market 
...over  1,400,000  people 

The  Second  Largest  Market  in  New  York  State 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Notional  RoprRiontotivRft 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  ond  fubnsKor 


To  k&k aoais in Woffh&ijifiK, RC 


Wh0th»r  you’re  quarterbacking  a  new  product  or  maintaining  gains  for  an  old  one,  call  the  signal  for 

Washington’s  most  consistent  ground-gainer.  The  Star.  Third  quarter  score  (nine  months  of  ’Si)  is  31  to 
18*.  First  in  home-delivery,  first  in  news  coverage,  first  in  official  Washington’s  confidence.  The  Star 
provides  the  extra  points  fur  winning  sales.  To  dominate  Metropolitan  ashington's  tTig-spencfipg 
market,  back  up  )uur  line  with  a  dominant  schedule  in  the  dominant  Star. 

1852  1  Century  of  Leaderihip  ‘1952 

The  Washington  Sftmr 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Represented  nationally  by:  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee.  Inc..  420  Lexington  Ave.,  NVC  17;  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 

“Total  Advertising  Lineage:  Star,  31,032,143;  second  paper,  18,0t8,6S2 — Media  Records,  Inc. 
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Food  Brokers 
Hear  Bureau's 
Latest  Appeal 


Portland,  Ore.  —  Arthur  B. 
Wallace,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Journal,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president,  and  Carl  F.  Degner, 


the  Bureau  of  Advertising  presen¬ 
tation  made  by  Stedman  Chand¬ 
ler  of  the  San  Francisco  office. 

Addressing  the  men  responsible 
for  the  sale  of  food  and  grocery 
product  items,  Mr.  Chandler  said: 

“Don’t  just  tell  your  dealer 
about  the  advertising  your  com¬ 
pany  is  placing  in  newspapers — 
show  it  to  him.  A  butcher 


Jr.,  admanager  of  the  Redmond  wouldn  t  sell  much  meat  if  he  left 
Spokesman  was  elected  vicepresi-  refrigerator  and  merely 

dent  of  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub-  talked  about  how  good^  it  was. 
Ushers  Association  Admanagers  at  Customers  want  to  see  it  before 
the  annual  meeting  here  Oct.  10-  your  dealers  won  t 

11.  buy  the  value  of  your  advertising 

James  H.  Turk,  advertising  campaign  unless  you  show  it  to 
manager  of  the  Pendleton  East  them. 

Oregonian,  outgoing  president,  “Tell  your  dealer  about  your 
presided  at  the  sessions.  promotion.  Give  him  complete 

At  the  annual  luncheon  125  details  on  the  ad  sizes,  dates  of 
food  brokers  were  guests  to  hear  insertion,  items  to  be  featured  and 


Edith  Barber,  General  Features  Syndicate,  left,  and  Clementn 
Paddleford,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  are  shown  with  H.  J.  Heim  I' 
at  the  Heinz  “Country  Fair”  dinner  during  the  Food  Editors’  Co» 
ference  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 


the  length  of  the  campaign.  Go  straight  type  matter,”  he  said,  "so 
over  with  him  the  many  advertis-  we  make  the  maximum  use  of 
ing  helps  which  your  company  pictures.” 
makes  available  —  the  mats  and  ■ 

pictures  of  your  product  for  use  Studies  Sent  Out 
in  his  own  advertising — and  urge  n  -n  r  ivir 

that  he  tie-in  with  your  campaign.  "Y  •DOgner  A  r^UrtUl 
You  both  benefit  by  this.  He  ben-  Bayonne,  N.  J. — ^Two  thousasi 
efits  by  capitalizing  on  the  con-  folders  showing  results  of  fivt: 
sumer  demand  which  your  adver-  grocery  store  inventories  htn' 
tising  has  created,  by  investing  a  through  the  Bayonne  Times  haw' 
few  dollars  of  his  own  to  bring  been  sent  out  by  Bogner  l{ 
customers  into  his  store  to  buy  Martin,  newspaper  representadva 
your  product.  You  benefit  be-  New  York  and  Cj|icago.  Tbet 
cause  it  will  encourage  him  still  folders,  which  go  to  newspapers, 
more  to  push  your  product,  to  re-  advertisers  and  all  interested,  cot- : 
stock  and  display  it.  tain  results  compiled  and  tabulated! 

“With  no  other  medium  can  by  brands,  showing  weekly  treixt 
you  get  the  effective  dealer  tie-up  and  totals  for  10-week  periods, 
support  with  your  national  adver-  These  five  inventories  consist  oi 
tising  that  you  can  in  newspa-  two  on  margarine,  one  on  instaff 
pers.”  coffee,  one  on  detergent  and  soap 

Willard  L.  Thompson,  assis-  and  another  on  tea.  A  new  ont 
tant  professor  of  advertising  at  the  now  in  its  fourth  week,  is  on 
University  of  Oregon,  emphasized  mixes.  Another,  on  margar®, 
the  importance  of  the  relationship  bas  been  done  through  Greenwid 
between  the  newspaper  and  the  (Conn.)  Time  and  the  study  oo 
local  advertiser,  '  commenting:  cake  mixes  will  be  made  througi 
“Most  housewives  are  sold  on  ad-  that  Connecticut  paper  at  a  late 
vertising  at  the  local  level.  Make  date. 

sure  your  local  advertisers  are  Subjects  for  these  studie 
sold  on  it.  It  is  a  job  that  can  are  picked  by  Bogner  &  Mar- 
be  done  only  by  yoa.”  tin  on  the  basis  of  what  t!w 

Harry  C.  McLair,  advertising  think  should  be  done  or  at  tk 
director  of  the  Journal,  cautioned  request  of  an  advertiser.  Tte 
the  newspaper  advertising  men  product  inventory  and  sales  stodj 
about  getting  too  “brilliant.”  project  has  so  far  involved  aboff 

^st  the  man  we  need  to  keep  us  on  top  of  all  that  Iowa  business  “Use  all  the  showmanship  em-  "J® 

ployed  by  other  media,”  he  said,  brand  products. 

“but  stick  to  fundamentals.”  " 


we're  getting  through  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register!’ 

There’s  nothing  "tall”  about  this  story.  Facts  are  facts.  Listen: 

Fact — Iowa  is  actually  ttvo  big  markets.  An  urban  market 
that’s  even  bigger  than  Philadelphia  or  Boston  or  San 
Francisco.  A  farm  market  that  outranks  them  all! 

Fact — Iowa  buys  in  billions!  To  the  tune  of  iVz  billion  dol¬ 
lars  per  year  . . .  and  fast  getting  bigger. 

Fact — Iowa  is  a  cinch  to  reach  and  sell . . .  effectively  through 
the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  It’s  a  marvel  among 
newspapers  for  statewide  pinpointing ...  an  established 
Sunday  reading  habit  in  the  homes  of  2  out  of  3  of  all 
Iowa  (families.  Country  coverage  in  83  out  of  the  99 
total  is  50%  to  saturation  .  .  .  40%  to  49  in  9  counties 
more  and  over  21%  in  the  few  others. 

Fact — The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  is  ready  to  go  to 
work  for  you  ...  at  the  attractive  milline  rate  of  $  1.84. 

The  Des  Moines  Registeb  and  Tribune 

ABC  Circulation  March  31,  1952:  Daily,  376,658 — Sunday,  543,674 


“Most  copy  is  written  by  men.”  Section  BoostS  ReSOft 

l-OOO  Maes  from  Horn 

want  to  read  about.  Remember  Seattle,  Wash.  —  , 

that  it  is  the  women  who  do  most  telligencer  on  Oct.  12  publish 
of  the  buying.  10-page  section  on  Palm  Spnngs- 

.  J  .L  ,  Calif.,  desert  resort  town. 

After  you  have  made  the  sales  .  •  «, 

pitch  and  have  gotten  results.  Almost  all  the  advertising  caw 
don’t  forget  the  next  step — mer-  from  business  people  m  the  Sw 
chandising.  Don’t  fail  to  follow  ®rn  California  city  —  more 
through  and  make  sure  the  sales  LOOO  miles  from  the  Post-In 
personnel  know  about  the  ad  and  gencer’s  circulation  area, 
the  price  advertised.”  section,  entitled  “This  „ 

John  L.  Fournier,  publisher  of  Springs,”  was  designed  » 

the  Kent  (Wash.)  News-Journal,  •“■’e  Seattle  residents  to 
told  of  licking  the  problem  of  in-  Springs  this  winter, 
creasing  production  costs  by  the  Post-Intelligencer  Reporter  ^ 
use  of  pictures  in  advertising.  Coughlin  spent  nearly  a  week 
“We  can  produce  engravings  the  resort  to  write  a  number 
much  more  cheaply  than  we  can  stories  used  in  the  section. 
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GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  -  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


0/  above  the  national  aver¬ 
age!  That’s  the  Michigan 

y 

family^  food  purchase 
1  All  8  ^th  markets  Itenef it! 

(1952  Sales  Management  Survey, ^ffBuying  Power) 


TOTAL  BOJfTH 

ABC  NET  .PMID, 

418^^^2 

MUSMMGON 

SMGiNAW 
GRAND  RAPiDS 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Tests  First  Use  of  Dailies 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


First  large  -  scale  newspaper 
campaign  ever  sponsored  by  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  currently 
being  tested  in  eight  cities.  A 
series  of  eight  1,575-line  ads,  run¬ 
ning  through  December  16,  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  following  dailies: 

The  Sioux  City  (Iowa)-  Journal 
and  Journal-Tribune;  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News  and 
Union;  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server  Dispatch;  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press;  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times;  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call 
and  Chronicle;  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Times  Leader  News  and  the 
Record,  and  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times. 

Photos  appearing  in  the  ads  il¬ 
lustrate  the  “shocking  fact”  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  recent  study  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  that  70 
per  cent  of  families  who  own  life 
insurance  have  less  than  enough 
to  provide  the  equivalent  of  a 


year  and  a  half’s  income. 

Sales  efforts  of  the  Hancock 
agents  in  the  test  territories  are 
tied  in  by  means  of  teaser  post¬ 
cards  to  be  mailed  in  advance  of 
the  appearance  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment;  reduced  reproductions  of 
the  ads;  and  a  booklet  containing 
a  unique  device  by  which  the 
prospect  for  life  insurance  can 
figure  the  amount  of  his  family’s 
protection. 

Despite  the  outcome  of  Han¬ 
cock’s  test  newspaper  campaign, 
the  company  revealed  that  it  plans 
to  continue  its  four-color  “know 
America  better”  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  through  1953. 

New  Register  and  Vote 
Kits  Issued  by  Ad  Council 

Endorsement  by  the  two  ma¬ 
jor  Presidential  candidates  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation’s 
national,  non-partisan  Register 


867%  INCREASE  IN  KILOWATT  UNITS 

SINCE  1938  TO  KEEP  PACE  WITH  NEEDS  OF 
FAST  GROWING  METROPOLITAN  PEORIA 


17S.000k» 


91,000  Iw 


64,000 


Central  Illinois  Lisht  Company’s  Power  Plant  on  the  banls  oi  the  Illinois  river. 


3%  Times  More  Power  than  in  1938  is  an  indication 
ol  Peoria’s  tremendous  growth.  More  Industry  means 
More  People  .  .  .  Bigger  Payrolls  .  .  .  More  Buying 
Income  and  More  Customers  for  YOU! 


You'll  want  to  use  the  "A"  schedule  in  this  self-con¬ 
tained  Major  Market  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  richest  agricultural  areas.  Isolated  from  other 
major  markets  .  .  it’s  the  BEST  Test  Market  in  the 
Midwest. 


PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 

Covers  All  Peoriarea 

Represented  Nationally  by  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO..  Inc. 


and  Vote  campaign  is  the  subject 
of  a  1,000-line  advertisement  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  new  kit  of  22  news¬ 
paper  ads  issued  this  week  by  the 
Advertising  Council  to  dailies  and 
weeklies  throughout  the  country. 

The  new  kit  (via.  Leo  Burnett 
Co.,  Chicago)  is  devoted  to  the 
voting  phase  of  the  Register  and 
Vote  program;  offers  ads  ranging 
from  drop-ins  to  1,000  lines. 

The  Eisenhower-Stevenson  ad 
features  pictures  of  the  two  candi¬ 
dates  under  a  banner  headline 
reading,  “They  Agree!”  Quota¬ 
tions  by  each  candidate  are  in¬ 
cluded,  urging  every  citizen  to  go 
to  the  polls  in  the  forthcoming 
election.  Other  ads  in  the  series 
are  slanted  to  special  groups  such 
as  first  voters,  farmers,  workers, 
“independents.” 

The  Council  reports  that  to 
date  1,615  newspapers  have  or¬ 
dered  16,575  mats  of  ads  on  the 
earlier  phases  of  the  campaign, 
sponsored  by  local  advertisers  or 
by  the  newspapers  themselves.  It 
is  estimated  that  another  1,300 
ads  will  be  ordered  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  series  before  Nov.  4. 

Second  Phase  ol  Hudnut 
Drive  Opens  in  80  Papers 

Second  phase  of  the  Richard 
Hudnut  drive  stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  prompt  and  thorough 
neutralization  of  home  perma¬ 
nents  got  under  way  Sept.  7  when 
the  second  ad  (via  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  Inc.)  in  the  series  (E&P, 
Aug.  23,  page  22)  ran  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  Hudnut  list  of  80  newspapers 
in  76  major  markets. 

Elmer  H.  Bobist,  president  of 
Warner-Hudnut,  declared  that  the 
opening  ad — “You’ll  feel  like  cry¬ 
ing” — had  a  “vitalizing  effect  on 
Hudnut  sales  and  brought  forth 
an  amazing  amount  of  consumer 
response  and  interest  in  just  how 
home  permanents  act  on  the 
hair.  .  .  .” 

Brown-Formon  Breaks  Drive 

Newspaper  advertising  (via 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan)  for  Brown- 
Forman  Distillers  Corp.’s  Early 
rimes  Kentucky  straight  bourbon 
whisky  is  featuring  two  special 
“Shop  Early”  themes.  Purpose. 
To  stimulate  early  gift-purchasing; 


^Everything  in 
Baltiinorelevolves 


avoid  last-minute  holiday  sK^I 
ping  rush.  Ads  of  182  to  l,f>* 
lines  will  run  nationally  in  I> 
newspapers  beginning  in  Nov“j 
ber  and  continue  through  Chr/ 
mas. 

I.  W.  Harper  Stages  80th 
Birthday  'Sell-ebrotion* 

Nationwide  sales  program  fr 
1.  W.  Harper  bottled-in-bc- 
Kentucky  straight  bourbon  is 
ing  launched  by  Schenley  Distr' 
utors,  Inc.,  to  mark  the  brae; 
80th  anniversary. 

The  campaign  (via  Klepperj 
Company),  scheduled  to  get  uni 
way  this  month  in  certain  mark ! 
and  next  month  in  all  othen,  iril 
be  known  as  the  1.  W.  HarjiJ 
“80th  Birthday  Sell-ebration,"  m 
cording  to  Ken  Pearson,  braij 
advertising  manager. 

Schenley  will  back  the  diinl 
with  holiday  ads  of  the  HarprJ 
gift  decanter  in  daily  newspapaj^ 
covering  142  major  markets 
well  as  in  nine  national  magazineU 
Ads  in  beverage  trade  pubIbJ 
tions  and  on  leading  outd®] 
poster  locations  and  point-of-pir| 
chase  material  will  support  fsj 
campaign. 

■  i 

Newspaper  Group  ] 

Merchandises  Ads 

Los  Angeles  —  Newspaper  t'j 
vertising  placed  by  the  Los  Aij 
geles  Newspaper  Publishers 
sociation  nearly  a  year  ago  cp 
tinues  to  serve  a  distinctive  tn: 
chandising  service. 

The  advertisements,  explains 
newspaper  cost  increases,  won 
prize  in  the  general  newspa?' 
classification  of  the  Advertik; 
Association  of  the  West  compel 
tion  last  July.  Previously  fe 
received  awards  in  New  York  vi 
local  art  shows.  Today  they  i”- 
on  a  Coast  tour,  and  were  d: 
played  last  week  at  the  Los  AM 
geles  Advertising  Club.  J 

The  copy  containing  newspape: 
sculptures  of  a  baseball  player,  i 
clown,  cook,  professor,  doctor  and 
sailor  prepared  by  bred  Kaplai 
of  the  Dan  B.  Miner  Co.  won  i 
cash  award  from  the  Pacific  M 
vision.  Bureau  of  Advertisinu 
AN  PA  at  the  A  AW. 
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Trucking  Parley 
Sections  Published 

The  annual  convention  of  lli'|j 
American  Trucking  AssociatioiBB 
in  New  York  last  week  was  ho- 
aided  by  large  scale  newsp^ 
activity  in  most  of  the  city’s  dar 
lies. 

The  Herald  Tribune  had  a  I- 
page  section  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
vention  editorially  and  in  c^ 
junction  with  advertisements  in  w 
half  of  the  industry.  The  Tir^ 
also  broke  advertising  on  Sunday 
for  the  meeting. 

On  Monday  the  Journal 
lean  and  the  World-Telegram  ** 
Sun  came  out  with  their 
ing  of  the  event  and  editorial  or 
erage. 
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REACH  OVER  1,500,000  CANADIANS  EACH  PUBLISHING  DAY 


THE  OHAWA  CITIZEN 
THE  WINNIPEG  TRIBUNE 
THE  CALGARY  HERALD 


THE  HAMILTON  SPECTATOR 
THE  MEDICINE  HAT  NEWS 
THE  EDMONTON  JOURNAL 


THE  VANCOUVER  PROVINCE 


THE  SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS  OF  CANADA 
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The  Adverfiser  and  The  Newspaper 

New  Bureau  Pitch  Sparks 
Dailies*  Linage  Push 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


Failure  of  retailers  to  back 
many  “unexploiled  and  unreal¬ 
ized”  selling  opportunities  with 
hard-hitting  advertising  is  current¬ 
ly  costing  U.  S.  newspapers  many 
extra  dollars  in  additional  linage 
and  profits,  Edward  H.  Burgeson, 
director.  Retail  Department,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA,  de¬ 
clared  this  week. 

Mr.  Burgeson’s  statement  ac¬ 
companied  the  launching  of  an 
intensified  nationwide  drive  by 
daily  newspapers  to  focus  the  at¬ 
tention  of  retailers  on  a  wealth 
of  these  “unexploited  and  unreal¬ 
ized”  selling  opportunities,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  help  retailers 
build  volume  and  profits  through 
advertising  better  timed  to  more 
nearly  coincide  with  periods  of 
peak  consumer  buying. 

The  drive  was  kicked  off  with 
the  unveiling  of  a  new  bureau 
presentation  which  will  be  the  pri¬ 
mary  tool  in  the  concerted  news¬ 
paper  effort  to;  1 )  secure  over¬ 
all  local  linage  increases;  2)  to 
further  consolidate  the  position  of 
the  daily  newspaper  as  the  retail¬ 
er’s  number  one  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 

Entitled  “Today  More  than 
Ever  Profits  Hinge  on  Good  Tim¬ 
ing,”  the  presentation  is  a  special 
feature  of  the  new  1952  edition 
of  the  Bureau’s  “Annual  Time 
Table  of  Retail  Opportunities,” 
mailed  this  week  to  1,000  daily 
newspapers  which  comprise  the 
Bureau’s  membership. 

Summarizing  results  of  many 
studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
sales  and  advertising  practices  in 
all  types  of  stores,  both  chain  and 
independent,  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Burgeson  declared: 

“Results  justify  two  conclu¬ 
sions.  First,  that  poor  planning 
of  advertising  is  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  retailers  are  current¬ 
ly  overlooking  many  opportun¬ 
ities  for  profit-packed  promotions. 
And  secondly  that  faulty  timing 
of  advertising  is  a  chronic  ailment 
in  the  large  majority  of  stores  to¬ 
day.” 

More  Linage,  Better  Timing 

He  cited  as  chief  reasons  for 
these  conditions;  1)  the  failure 
of  stores  to  root  out  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  about  when  given  lines 
of  merchandise  sell  best;  2)  the 
laxness  of  retailers  in  utilizing 
such  information  to  plan  adver¬ 
tising  programs  designed  to  in¬ 
sure  promotion  of  all  of  the  right 
items  at  the  right  time. 

Labelling  the  Bureau’s  new 
presentation  and  the  revised  An¬ 
nual  Time  Table  as  “a  specially 


designed  weapon  to  be  used  by 
newspaper  staffs  in  every  com¬ 
munity  in  a  mass  attack  on  these 
problems  of  poor  planning  and 
faulty  timing,”  Mr.  Burgeson  con¬ 
tinued: 

“It  marks  the  first  time  that 
any  advertising  medium  has  made 
available  to  retailers  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale  and  between  the  covers 
of  a  single  publication  both  a 
presentation  which  establishes  the 
reliability  and  importance  of  sea¬ 
sonal  sales  patterns  as  a  guide  to 
advertising  timing  and  selling  op¬ 
portunity.  and  a  book  of  statistical 
facts  which  enables  both  retailers 
and  newspapermen  to  pin  down 
these  patterns  and  opportunities 
on  a  regional  basis.” 

Purchasing  Forecast 

On  the  basis  of  the  buying  be¬ 
havior  of  masses  of  people  during 
preceding  seasons,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  points  to  ways  in  which  retail 
advertisers  can  reasonably  fore¬ 
cast  what  people  will  buy — and 
when — in  current  and  future  sea¬ 
sons. 

“The  presentation  also  provides 
newspaper  space  salesmen  with  a 
solid  foundation  upon  which  they 
can  plan  and  sell  for  longer  peri¬ 
ods  in  advance  the  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  programs  which 
secure  the  best  sales  results  for 
their  accounts,  and  bring  in  the 
greatest  linage  totals  for  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Mr.  Burgeson  continued. 

Specifically,  the  new  Annual 
contains: 

1)  A  seasonal  breakdown  of 
1951  sales  of  more  than  17  types 


of  scores  and  51  departments 
department  stores,  in  terms  of 
per  cent  of  annual  sales  con; 
uted  by  each  month  or  boti 
national  and  regional  basis; 

A  breakdown  of  each  mo:; 
sales  of  various  commodity  gre 
during  1951;  3)  Data  on  tk 
sonal  fluctuations  in  the  ness; 
per  advertising  of  91  key 
modities  during  1951;  4)  Ta:^ 
comparing  the  relative  amounts 
advertising  given  to  those 
commodities  during  each  im: 
of  1951. 

Scarce  Buying  Traced 

Ano’her  special  feature  of  > 
Bureau’s  new  Annual  is  a  sec 
tracing  the  effects  of  scare-bu; 
on  sales  in  12  departments  of 
partment  stores  during  JanuiJ) 
and  February  of  1951.  In 
section,  1951  seasonal  sales 
terns  are  compared  with  those 
1949.  the  last  year  in  which  sa# 
buying  exerted  no  influence  tn:  R 
retail  sales. 

Still  another  feature  of  the  k  \ 
Annual  is  a  section  outlining  3  i 
four  basic  steps  to  be  followed:  ^ 
retailers  in  achieving  better-tint  . 
more  productive  advertising. 

The  new  Annual  makes  eff: 
tive  use  of  boldface  type  to  spe  f 
reader  identification  of  the  mont: 
of  peak  consumer  interest  in  h 
various  commodities  listed,  k 
other  feature:  a  free  12-page  J 
structional  booklet  which  i 
scribes  in  detail  the  various  w 
in  which  the  Annual  can  be  u« 
by  newspaper  salesmen  to  he: 
secure  linage  increases. 

Extra  copies  are  available 
Bureau  -  member  newspapers  u 
$1.25  each.  i 

■  t 

Lipton  Adds  Soup  i 

Full-page,  four<olor  ads 
Sunday  supplements  with  a  to:i| 
circulation  of  more  than  26,000, jj 
000  families  will  be  used  this  Fls 
by  Thomas  I.  Lipton,  Inc.,  to  i:  I 
•roduce  its  onion  soup  mix.  Raafrlj 
TV  wilt  also  be  used.  \ 


HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS.  First  copy  of  the  Bureau  of 
new  “Annual  Time  Table  of  Retail  Opportunities.”  is  previewed  W 
Howard  P.  Abrahams  (center)  manager,  sales  promotion  divHW*' 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  M  ith  him  are  Willia®  A- 
Greene  (right)  Bureau’s  assistant  director,  and  Edward  H. 
director  of  the  Bureau’s  retail  department.  Mr.  Abrahams 
the  opinion  that  the  new  annual  “can  help  both  retailers  and 
papers  to  plan  advertising  for  better  results  and  bigger  profit. 
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•  Nothing  under  the  sun  is 
so  stimulating  to  romance  as 
the  mesmerizing  influence  of  a 
full  moon. 

.  .  .  and  nothing  in  North 
Texas  is  as  enhancing  to  a  sales 
story  as  the  impelling  influence 
of  The  Dallas  News.  Based  on 
readers’  trust  and  respect.  The 
News’  way  with  North  Texans 
is  urgent.  Conveyed  to  adver¬ 
tising,  it  quickens  acceptance 
and  rouses  sales  activity. 

•  When  you’re  courting  sales 
in  North  Texas,  nothing’s  so 
stimulating  as  this  potent  inffu- 
ence  of  The  News  —  upon  a 
larger  circulation  in  a  larger, 
72-county  market.  You’ve  a 
right  to  anticipate  a  greater  re¬ 
turn  from  your  advertising  in 
The  Dallas  Morning  News. 


an  appealing 
advantage  of 

THE  DALLAS  NEWS 
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Read — Think — Vote 

By  FRANK  TRIPP 


Soon  after  the  railroads  went  through  a  hundred  years  ago  they  created  a  slogan 
that  became  a  part  of  the  country’s  language.  Every  man  who  drove  the  high¬ 
ways,  every  child  who  trudged  to  school,  faced  it  at  every  railroad  crossing: 
“Stop — Look — Listen.” 


Packed  into  those  three  words  was  a  warning 
which,  if  heeded,  would  have  saved  thousands  of 
lives  over  the  last  century.  Crossing  accidents 
have  cost  more  lives  than  have  railroad  wrecks. 
Because  people  didn't  stop,  look  and  listen. 

It  seems  a  human  weakness 
to  become  so  accustomed  to  a 
warning  that  it  loses  its  effective¬ 
ness.  By  the  time  he  enters  kin¬ 
dergarten  Willie  has  heard  “Wil¬ 
lie,  don't  dear”  so  often  that  it 
goes  in  one  ear  and  out  the 
other. 

To  really  deter  Willie  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  chain  him 
to  a  tree.  Which  is  cruelty  to 
children,  pagan,  smothers  per¬ 
sonality  and  initiative,  psychologists  say.  Never¬ 
theless  often  only  fetters  would  have  saved 
Willie  from  some  dire  experience. 

*  «  • 

AMERICA  IS  CROWDED  with  grown-up 
Willies  who  should  be  shackled  to  a  cart  and  led 
to  the  polls.  Before  something  dire  happens  to 
them — which  could  be  to  their  liberty.  To  be 
safe  and  sure  at  today's  crossroads,  we  must  heed 
a  new  warning; 

“Read — ^Think — Vote.” 

There  is  something  very  significant  about  the 
wording  of  this  new  warning.  The  warning  which 
was  invented  to  save  life  and  limb  said  “look, 
listen.”  That  invented  to  save  men’s  freedom 
says  “read,  think.” 

Our  forefathers  who  gave  us  this  country  didn't 
need  such  a  warning.  To  be  informed  they  had  to 
read.  Sober  reading  makes  men  think.  Makes 
them  think,  uninfluenced  by  pleasant  personalities, 
charming  voices,  theatrical  surroundings  and  dra¬ 
matized  propaganda. 

Printed  lies  have  no  such  traps  to  distort 
people’s  thinking.  They  are  much  more  easily 
detected. 

•  *  • 

“READ,  THINK,  VOTE”  recognizes  a  new 
era  of  communication,  convenient  and  thrilling  in 
its  overall  application,  but  alarming  in  its  accept¬ 
ance  as  the  last  and  only  word  by  lazy  minds, 
easily  led;  and  particularly  children.  There  is 


startling  reason  to  shout  from  the  housetops: 
“Read,  Think.”  Too  many  just  “look  and  listen.” 

“Read,  Think,  Vote”  also  recognizes  man’s  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  printed  word  if  he  is  to  think 
and  vote  intelligently.  Looking  and  listening 
may  be  sufficient  at  a  railroad  crossing  but  it 
gives  little  true  background  of  the  man  at  the 
throttle  of  the  oncoming  locomotive.  There  is  no 
sure  way  to  find  out  as  the  train  dashes  by. 

•  •  • 

THE  ENGINEER  could  mug  an  infectious 
smile,  wave  a  cheery  salute,  toss  off  a  bundle  of 
money,  and  get  the  yokel  vote  for  president  of 
the  railroad.  Then  crash  into  the  rear  end  of  a 
trainload  of  deluded  excursionists,  who  thought 
they  were  en  route  to  Utopia. 

No  intelligent  person  could  read  himself  into 
any  such  fool’s  paradise,  against  his  will.  Plenty 
can  be  led  there  if  what  they  sec  and  hear  is  not 
checked  against  the  past  and  current  record;  in 
history  books  and  unfettered,  unbehoklen  printed 
media  that  speak  what  they  think,  whether  or  not 
one  agrees  with  their  conclusions. 

•  •  • 

OUR  DEMOCRACY  faces  the  threat  that  led 
illiterate  peoples  into  bondage.  They,  perforce, 
had  to  depend  upon  what  they  heard.  They  heard 
what  despots  wanted  them  to  hear.  They  were 
lost  before  they  learned  that  they  were  mere 
pawns  in  a  web  of  political  intrigue. 

One  need  not  be  illiterate  to  be  likewise  en¬ 
slaved.  He  needs  only  to  stop  reading  and  think¬ 
ing  to  drift  with  a  tide  of  national  shiftlessness. 
Wherein  he  fails  to  produce  as  much  as  he  con¬ 
sumes;  comfortably  and  unconsciously  approach¬ 
ing  closer  each  year  to  the  brink  of  economic 
disaster. 

One  who  reads  and  thinks  thereby  checks  what 
he  hears  and  will  choose  his  course  through  logic 
and  understanding,  particularly  if  he  reads  the 
history  of  nations  that  have  fallen. 

Then,  when  he  votes,  whichever  way  it  may  be, 
he  can  sav  to  his  children,  with  sincerity  and 
reason;  “This  is  my  judgment  of  what  is  best 
for  us.” 

Right  or  wrong,  he  was  not  led  by  the  mob  or 
the  glib  words  of  self-seeking  demagogs — not 
even  by  well  meaning  politicians. 


Permission  is  granted  to  any  newspaper  to  reprint  this  column  by 
Frank  Tripp.  Gannett  Newspapers  originated  and  are  promoting  an 
‘'Informed  Voter  Campaign*’  with  the  slogan  “Read — Think — Vote** 
Descriptive  material  was  offered  free  to  newspapers  anywhere  and 
requests  have  been  met  from  more  than  half  of  the  states  and  from 
foreign  newspapers  as  well. 

(Adx^ertisement) 
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Brother...  You  dont 


Let’s  put  away  all  the  ten-dollar  words  and  call 
J  a  spade  a  spade.  Socialism— in  plain  English— is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  political  management  of 
the  lives— f/je  total  lives— of  people. 

Somewhere  back  in  history  —  around  1776— we 
polished  up  some  muskets,  rammed  ’em  with  gun¬ 
powder,  and  stopped  the  first  attempt  to  manage 
our  lives.  And  again  in  1917.  And  again  in  1941. 

What  manner  of  people  are  we  who  will  fight 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat  to  prevent  control  from  the 
outside— and  submit  blindly  to  conquest  of  our 
lives  from  within? 

Step  by  step  — inch  by  inch  — the  starry-eyed 
dreamers  and  planners  in  our  midst  go  on  and  on 
—  plotting  and  planning  more  control  of  our  Busi¬ 
ness  machine  —  without  which  this  nation  would 
swiftly  lose  its  power  and  its  greatness. 

Step  by  step— the  burden  of  taxes  grows  heavier 
—  stifling  Business  growth  and  progress— undermin¬ 
ing  our  capacity  to  create  jobs. 

More  and  more,  restriction  follows  restriction. 
More  and  more,  political  management  of  our  lives 
—  our  total  lives— makes  a  farce  of  democracy— the 
last  genuine  democracy  on  earth. 


Standard  Steel  Spring  Co. 

CORAOPOLIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 

[This  is  an  exact  reprint  of  an  advertisement  published  nationally 
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That— Mr.  &  Mrs.  U.S.  Citizen— by  whatever  name 
you  choose  to  call  it  — is  Socialism  in  the  making! 

That  is  the  same  bag  of  political  tricks  that 
has  finally  made  the  courageous,  fighting  people  of 
England  victims  of  a  busted  economy.  Victims  — 
finally  — of  political  management  of  Business. 

Under  political  management  last  year  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Civil  Aviation  lost  a  hundred  million  dollars, 
Coal  lost  a  hundred  and  eight  million  dollars,  Rail¬ 
roads  lost  an  estimated  hundred  million  dollars. 

And  who  pays  the  bill?  The  people,  of  course— 
in  taxes  that  kill  all  initiative— all  desire  even  to 
work  for  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

A  40  dollar  a  week  worker  in  England  works 
twelve  weeks  out  of  the  year  to  pay  his  taxes. 

Austerity —  they  call  it.  The  other  word  for  it  is 
starvation. 

And  what  is  the  prospect  of  relief?  None  — as 
long  as  Business  remains  under  control  of  politi¬ 
cians  who  know  nothing  of  Business  operation  and 
management. 

This  is  Socialism  in  England  — in  action!  This  is 
political  management  in  action!  Management  that 


small  beginnings,  only  under  the  American  Business  Sys¬ 
tem  —  a  System  which  permits  management  to  assure 
progress  for  itself,  its  employees,  and  its  stockholders  by 
plowing  earnings  back  into  the  business. 


has  driven  prices  up  and  the  standard  of  living 
down,  turned  profits  into  losses,  lowered  produc¬ 
tion,  reduced  the  quality  of  goods  and  services. 
Management  that  will  finally  run  the  total  lives  of 
people  at  a  loss— a  loss  of  pride,  of  dignity,  of  free¬ 
dom,  of  all  that  we  hold  sacred. 

In  England— it  may  be  too  late.  For  once  a  nation 
gives  up  its  freedom  —  submits  to  those  who  seek 
power  for  power’s  sake  — there  is  small  chance  of 
escape. 

In  this  country— where  your  freedom  is  at  stake 

—  it  is  later  than  you  think,  and  the  decision  is 
yours.  Before  you  decide  that  you  will  allow  U.  S. 
Business— your  Business  to  be  politically  managed 

—  your  life  — your  total  /i7e  —  stripped  of  the  free¬ 
doms  you  have  known  — it  will  profit  you  well  to 
watch  out  for  this  thing  called  Socialism  —  because, 
brother  — you  don’t  know  the  half  of  it. 


FAaS  NO  AMERICAN  SHOULD  EVER  FORGET 

Average  number  of  minutes  of  working  time 
required  to  purchase 

IN  IN  IN 

£  ^  U.S.A.  GREAT  BRITAIN  RUSSIA 


SUGAR 
1  IB. 


^Rationed  to  >0  oz.  per  adult  per  «reek  ^subsidTied 
^^Rotioned  to  4  oz.  per  odult  pef  week  —  subsidized 
*4*Rationed  to  3  pts.  per  odult  per  week  — subsidized 


This  is  No.  11  of  a  series  of  advertisements  being 
published  by  the  Standard  Steel  Spring  Company 
of  Coraopolis,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Standard  Steel  Spring  Company  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  steady,  solid  growth,  possible  from 


We  have  authorized  MacFarland,  Aveyord  &  Co.,  333  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  to  honor  requests  for  reprints  of  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Kindly  make  requests  on  your  own  letterhead.  Permission 
to  reprint  in  whole  or  in  part  is  extended  without  limitation. 


OPEN  STEEL  FLOOR 
GRATING 


AUTOMOBILE  SPRINGS 


To  supply  overy  racognizod 
n«ed  In  tho  outomotive,  in¬ 
dustrial,  form  power  fields. 


Engineered  and  designed  in 
any  shape  or  size  for  any  re* 
quirement  of  industry. 


For  oil  industriol  buildings 
where  maximum  light,  air  ond 
safety  are  required. 


Fabricated,  assembled  and 
tested  under  the  industry's 
most  rigid  standards. 


To  meet  all  requirements  of 
today's  advanced  design  and 
higher  standards. 


on  August  16, 1949  by  the  Standard  Steel  Spring  Company] 
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THE  LINEAGE  LEADER  with 
both  men’s  and  women’s  wear 
stores— and  in  many  other  classi* 
hcations.  Like  these  local  adver¬ 
tisers,  you  too  will  find  that  in 
reaching  men  or  women,  the 
Courier-Express  comes  first  as  a 
selling  force  in  the  great  8-County 
Western  New  York  Market. 

COLOR  for  ADDED  POWER 

Full  ROP  color  daily  and  Sunday 
gives  your  message  still  greater 
impact  in  this  powerful  paper. 

BUFFALO 

COURIIR-EXPRESS 

Western  New  York's 
Only  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 
KCPRESiNTATIVeS: 
SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 


AJong  the  highways,  you 
can’t  see  the  scenery  for 
the  signery! 


Highways  remind  me  of  U.  S.  20 
and  U.  S.  51...  the  two  major 
paths  that  cross  in  Rockford. 
Folks  within  a  wide  radius  just 
naturally  pound  these  pavements 
to  Rockford,  for  it’s  the  leading 
metropolitan  center  in  northern 
Illinois  (outside  of  Chicago). 
Retail  sales  in  the  city  of  Rock¬ 
ford  alone  average  better  than 
$644,000  every  day,  so  better 
tel/  to  sell  and  get  your  slice  of 
these  Rockford  area  greenbacks. 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

fiorkforii  Rcgislrr-firpublir 

Roekford,  Illinois 


Emerson  Uses  Dailies 

continued  from  page  16 


According  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  the 
total  ad  expenditure  behind  the 
“spotlight-the-dealer”  campaign  is 
$2,000,000,  established  by  project¬ 
ing  sales  for  the  coming  year  and 
deciding  upon  a  percentage  of 
sales  to  be  allocated  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  Percentage  breakdown  by 
media  on  Emerson’s  current  ad 
budget  gives  newspapers,  80  per 
cent;  national  magazines,  10  per 
cent;  outdoor,  five  per  cent  and 
radio-TV,  five  per  cent. 

Emerson  co-op  newspaper  funds 
are  apportioned  by  the  parent  cor¬ 
poration  and  spent  by  distributors. 
“The  total  amount  to  be  spent  in 
co-op  ads,”  Mr.  Hopkins  notes, 
“will  probably  far  exceed  the  $2,- 
000,000  company  budget.” 

How  Ads  Are  Placed 

Emerson  advertising  is  placed 
according  to  a  set  pattern.  Nation¬ 
al  dealer  listing  ads  are  initiated 
by  Emerson  distributors  who  de¬ 
termine  the  names  of  the  dealers 
to  be  listed.  Distributors  then 
place  the  order  for  space  through 
Emerson’s  ad  agency.  Same  sys¬ 
tem  holds  for  billboard  and  radio- 
TV  advertising. 

Co-op  advertising,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  placed  locally  by  the  deal¬ 
ers  and  at  their  own  discretion. 
National  magazine  copy,  of  course, 
is  placed  directly  by  the  agency. 

As  far  as  Emerson  itself  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Mr.  Hopkins  told  E&P,  the 
local  co-op  advertising  is  “the 
backbone  and  foundation  of  the 
entire  advertising  program.” 

Use  of  Dailies  Up 

Emerson’s  use  of  newspaper 
space  has  increased  in  the  past  few 
years.  “More  important,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
increasing  awareness  at  Emerson 
of  the  value  of  local-level  tie-ins 
in  advertising,”  Mr.  Hopkins  de¬ 
clared.^  “We  feel  that  newspaper 
advertising  is  the  most  important 
means  of  reaching  the  consumer 
at  the  local  level.  This  year,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  taken  on  an 
even  greater  role,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  using  a  ‘spotlight-the-dealer’ 
approach  in  our  advertising.  And 
the  most  effective  way  to  spotlight 
the  dealer  is  through  the  medium 
of  newspaper  advertising  both 
through  national  dealer  listing  ads 
and  co-op  ads. 

Emerson’s  ad  director  says  that 
the  firm  s  emphasis  on  newspapers 
as  an  ad  medium  is  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  gained  from  30  years  of 
testing.  “We  have  found,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  perhaps  the  most  effective 
stimulus  for  impulse  buying.  If 
an  ad  is  run  one  day,  the  people 
come  into  the  store  and  buy  the 
following  day  because  of  the  ad. 

“In  other  words,  you  can  mea¬ 
sure  the  response  more  accurately 
than  through  any  other  medium 
of  communication.  Moreover,” 


Mr.  Hopkins  went  on,  “newspaper 
advertising  is  also  effective  for  the 
institutional  type  of  ad.  We  have 
developed  an  effective  approach 
for  merchandising  on  newspaper 
advertising.  Not  only. do  our  ads 
make  for  interesting  trade  pub¬ 
licity  material,  but  they  are  also 
effective  as  display  pieces  and  as 
direct  mail  reprints.” 

Large  Insertions 

Emerson’s  ads,  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  110  dailies  in  85  cities  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  come  in  a  wide  range  of 
sizes  and  themes.  Early  this 
month,  for  example,  Emerson 
broke  1,000-line  ads  built  around 
the  World  Series;  headlined  it, 
“Featured  now!  At  (dealer’s 
name)  World  Series.  See  the  game 
on  Emerson  . . .” 

Currently,  and  carefully  timed 
for  the  national  elections,  Emerson 
is  running  a  1,000-liner  headlined, 
“(Dealer’s  name)  Says:  Watch  the 
campaign — See  the  Elections!  Vote 
Emerson  all  the  way”  (see  cut). 
Bulk  of  Emerson  insertions  will 
appear  in  the  110  scheduled  dailies 
in  October  and  November. 

Factor  in  Merchandising 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Emerson  believes  in  the  closest 
possible  tie-in  between  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  its  sales  de¬ 
partment.  Speaking  as  Emerson’s 
director  of  sales  Mr,  Hopkins  told 
E&P  that  the  primary  factor  in 
merchandising  a  newspaper  ad  is 
the  distribution  of  merchandise 
long  before  the  ad  appears  in  or¬ 
der  that  dealers  may  capitalize 
upon  the  impact  of  the  ad. 

“To  carry  out  this  policy  effec¬ 
tively,”  he  said,  “we  employ  an 
orderly  system.  Every  time  an  ad 
is  scheduled  to  run  in  a  local 
newspaper,  the  paper’s  ad  manager 
informs  the  sales  department 
which  in  turn  makes  sure  that  the 
dealer  featured  in  the  ad  has  a 
stock  of  all  models  of  radio-TV 
rets.  In  this  way,  the  effect  of  the 
insertion  is  not  dissipated  by  a  lag 
between  the  time  the  ad  appears 
and  the  merchandise  becomes 
available.” 

Co-op  Promotions 

Emerson’s  newspaper  advertising 
is  augumented  by  co-op  promo¬ 
tions  between  various  newspaper 
ad  departments  and  Emerson  deal¬ 
ers.  For  example,  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  the  Post  Intelligencer  de¬ 
veloped  a  colorful  flyer  which  was 
used  in  the  display  windows  of 
dealers  who  were  listed  in  a  large 
size  ad  which  appeared  in  the 
newspaper.  The  two-color  flyer 
not  only  called  attention  to  the 
Emerson  ad,  but  emphasized  that 
the  ad  had  appeared  in  the  Post 
Intelligencer.  Moreover,  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  points  out,  it  helped  the  deal¬ 
er  by  stressing  that  he  was  one  of 
those  handling  the  new  Emerson 
line. 

In  other  cities,  newspapers  that 
have  tie-ins  with  local  theaters  to 
feature  newspaper  advertising  have 
cooperated  with  Emerson  distribu- 
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tors  in  getting  additional  moviii 
coverage  for  the  Emerson  cau-j' 
paign.  1 

Mr.  Hopkins  reports  that  on  tie  ■ 
whole,  newspapers  maintain  excd-I 
lent  service  to  Emerson  as  an  id- 1 
vertising  client.  “One  of  the  thing  T 
we  find  most  helpful  is  that  news.  | 
paper  space  salesmen  keep  us  well  i 
informed  of  such  important  infof-| 
mation  as  special  issues  of  their  ■ 
papers,  types  of  markets  reached,! 
etc.” 

Mr.  Hopkins  cited  a  number  ol» 
experiences  where  newsoaners  have  J 
helped  to  solve  a  particular  sales  I 
problem.  Recently,  for  example,  | 
when  talk  of  color  TV  caused! 
people  to  hold  back  on  TV  set  s 
purchases  and  threatened  to  pull  i 
the  antenna  down  on  black  and  * 
white  TV  sales,  Emerson  tunied 
to  national  newspaper  advertisinj  , 
to  offer  a  special  guarantee.  L 

Through  the  medium  of  news-  L 
paper  ads.  Mr.  Hopkins  relate  | 
“we  offered  to  guarantee  full  price  I 
trade  ins  on  black  and  wh  te  TV  | 
sets  toward  the  purchase  of  color  | 
sets  any  time  within  two  years  | 
from  the  date  of  purchase  of  a 
black  and  white  receiver. 

“The  wide  use  of  newspaper  t 
space  in  connection  with  this  of-  | 
fer,”  he  continued,  “was  instns-  f 
mental  in  maintaining  Emerson  ^ 
sales  levels  despite  the  natural  r^  I 
luctance  of  consumers  to  bull  * 
black  and  white  sets  at  a  time 
when  talk  of  color  TV  kept  people  s 
from  buying.  We  are  also  cois- 
vinced  that  this  guarantee,  which 
was  so  widely  advertised,  was  ben¬ 
eficial  to  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
inasmuch  as  it  helped  to  assure  i 
wavering  public  that  they  should 
have  no  fear  in  buying  black  and  > 
white  sets.” 

Salesmen’s  Reactions 

According  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  • 
reaction  of  Emerson’s  1 5  own  I 
salesmen,  the  600  salesmen  em¬ 
ployed  by  Emerson’s  85  regions  i 
distributors,  and  some  30,000  dem-  I 
ers  to  newspaper  advertising  b  j 
good.  .  * 

“In  a  national  dealer  listing  v 
campaign  such  as  the  one  we  art  | 
currently  engaged  in,”  Mr.  Hop-  | 
kins  declared,  “the  prospect  oi  ; 
dealer  listings  in  local  newspaper 
ads  gives  salesmen  an  added 
ing  point  when  obtaining  orders 
from  dealers.  j 

“Our  salesmen  feel  as  we  do> 
that  the  heart  of  an  advertising 
campaign  is  in  newspapers.  More¬ 
over,  large-scale  merchandising  o 
newspaper  ads — such  as  the  use  o 
ads  for  window  displays  and  ^ 
direct  mail  pieces — also  helps  to 
convince  the  dealers  that  Emerson 
is  a  good  buy.” 

Emerson  has  little  doubt  as 
the  effectiveness  of  its  cunen 
campaign.  Until  it  kicked  on  j 
mid-September.  Emerson  sales,  i 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  radio-l 
industry,  were  down  from  Ij® 
year.  “However,”  Mr.  Hopk^ 
concluded,  “the  month  of  Octobtf 
will  be  the  second  biggest  montn 
in  Emerson  sales  history.” 
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NEW  SCORPION  F-89  jet  fighter  tucks  in  its  wheels  and  climbs  with  after-  up  fuel — around  8  times  as  fast  as  World  War  II  fighters.  Jet  fuel  consumption 

burners  blazing  on  night  interceptor  mission.  Jet  flames  show  how  F-89  eats  is  just  one  of  the  many  record  oil  needs  met  by  U.  S.  oilmen  every  day. 


New  Jets  Gulp  Fuel  8  Times  Faster  Than  World  War  II  Planes 


U.  S.  Oilmen  Meeting  Biggest 
Petroleum  Product  Demands  in  History 


Defense  authorities  have  issued  an  urgent  call  to  U.  S. 
oil  companies  for  sharply  increased  supplies  of  jet  fuel,  as 
a  result  of  greatly  stepped-up  air  activity. 

Since  jet  fuels  are  made  from  the  same  base  stock  as  heat¬ 
ing  oils,  this  new  demand  adds  to  oilmen’s  present  problems 
in  meeting  this  winter’s  record  heating  oil  needs.  Motorists 
are  also  using  more  gasoline  than  ever  before. 

In  spite  of  these  sharply  increased  demands,  U.  S.  oilmen 
are  presently  meeting  all  military  and  civilian  needs.  They 
are  able  to  do  this  because  they  have  constantly  planned 
ahead,  plowed  back  much  of  their  profits  into  expansion, 
and  taken  great  risks. 

This  is  the  only  way  America’s  demand  for  more  and 
more  oil  can  be  met:  under  a  system  of  free  competition 
where  privately-managed  oil  companies  have  a  chance  to 
stay  in  business  by  earning  a  profit  while  serving  you. 

For  a  free,  intriguing  booklet,  “20  Questions,”  write  to 
Oil  Industry  Information  Committee,  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  Box  12,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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SOME  REASONS  WHY  U.  S.  OIL  USAGE 
IS  NOW  AT  ALL-TIME  HIGH 


1952 


2  JET  FIGHTERS  NOW  USE  AS  MUCH  FUEL  AS  AN  ENTIRE 
WORLD  WAR  II  FIGHTER  SQUADRON  FLYING  SAME  MISSION 


25.6 


MILLION 


41.5  MILLION 

(estimated) 


PEOPLE  TODAY  OWN  MORE  CARS,  d  rive  further  than  ever 
before.  Car  owners  will  use  an  estimated  27  billion  gallons  of  gasoline 
this  year — an  increase  of  almost  109%  since  1945. 


FAR  MORE  AMERICANS  than  ever  before  now  enjoy  the  comfort 
and  economy  of  oil  heat.  Heating  oil  demand  has  jumped  103 
since  1945. 
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TAKE  ANOTHER 

199H 

AT— 

GRAND  ISLAND 


CLASSmED  CLINIC 


MEET  THE  LADY  C 


Wespe  Sees  Want  Ads 
As  Bouillon  Cubes 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


IRD  ★  CITY 
'MARKET 

THE  CITY — 

•  25,070  City  Population 

•  $42,000,000  Retail  Sales 

•  $5,580  Eff.  Buying  Income 

•  $44,000,000  Wiolesale  Center 

•  Led  State  retail  sales  gain  ’51— 

up  9.9%. 

•  8,121  Circulation,  98.9%  Cov. 

TRADE  AREA 


AT 


15-County  Drive  In  Trade  Zone, 
104,690  Population 
$157,000,000  Retail  Sales 
$194,000,000  Eff.  Buying  Inc. 
Over  $12,000  Gross  Income  Per 
Farm  in  ’51 

18,501  Circulation,  41.2%  Cov. 
51%  Cov.  6-County  Trade  Area 
with  68,000  Pop. 


0&K 

NEBRASKA  again 

•  Nearest  Eff.  Buying  Income, 

Average  All  States 

•  9TH  in  Top  10  Sales  States 

Per  Family 

•  33rd  in  Population,  27th  in 

Bank  Deposits 

•  6TH  in  Farm  Wealth,  Income 

Per  Farm  over  TWICE 
National  Avg. 

(^ranii  lalanii 
Sails  inhapanliant 

A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION 
Arthur  H.Hagg  &  Associates 
National  Representative 

18, SOI  Circulation 


Last  week,  this  department  dis¬ 
cussed  the  desirability  of  carrying 
the  message  of  intelligent  Classi- 
6ed  usage  to  Real  Estate  meetings 
and  conventions.  We  are  happy 
to  give  here  some  excerpts  from  a 
talk  by  O.  S.  Wespe,  CAM,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Real  Estate  Association. 

“In  spite  of  the  very  high  value 
of  most  of  the  transactions  offered 
through  Classified,  we  take  more 
than  200  kills  every  day  on  run¬ 
ning-insertion  ads  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  results,”  said  “Wes”  Wespe. 

“I  like  this  illustration  to  show 
how  Classified  differs  from  display 
as  a  medium.  When  chain  gro¬ 
cery  stores  advertise  groceries, 
they  want  a  mass  audience,  be¬ 
cause  every  man,  woman  and  child 
consumes  groceries  and  is  a  possi¬ 
ble  customer,  now  or  in  the  future. 
But  suppose  they  wanted  to  lease 
the  butcher  concession  in  their 
stores,  they  would  want  to  reach 
a  selected,  tailor-made  audience  of 
butchers  who  would  like  to  own 
and  operate  a  shop  of  their  own. 
Classified  presents  that  selected, 
tailor-made  audience. 

“There  may  be  only  30  butchers 
in  the  city  who  are  right  now  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  acquiring  a 
shop  of  their  own,  but  to  each  of 
those  30.  the  most  vital  news  in 
our  entire  newspaper  is  informa¬ 
tion  about  establi'hed  shops  that 
are  available  for  purchase.  By  or¬ 
dering  a  well-worded  ad  for  a 
week,  the  store  can  be  definitely 
certain  of  reaching  every  one  of 
the  30.  Classified’s  use  is  always 
suggested  when  something  specific 
is  to  be  offered  to  a  waiting  audi¬ 
ence.  In  each  case,  the  reader  is  as 
anxious  to  reach  the  advertiser  as 
the  advertiser  is  to  reach  the 
reader. 

“Imagine  a  juicy  porterhouse 
steak  condensed  into  a  vitamin- 
enriched  bouillon  cube,  with  none 
of  the  nourishment  lost.  Classified 
is  the  bouillon  cube  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  world — and  you  are  fortu¬ 
nate  to  be  in  a  business  to  which 
the  bouillon  cube  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  provides  more  result-power 
than  the  porterhouse  steak  type. 

“You  can  feature  a  dozen 
homes,  each  for  a  full  week,  and 
still  use  no  more  space  than  other¬ 
wise  you  might  need  to  advertise 
one  home  one  day.  This,  of 
course,  permits  you  to  do  a  steady. 


people  in  the  highest  income  brac¬ 
ket.” 

Interesting  Mathematics 

Here  are  some  highly  interesting 
mathematics  for  brokers: 

“Assume  that  a  real  estate  office 
employing  a  few  salesmen  on  com¬ 
missions,  has  $1,000  fixed  expense 
per  month  and  does  $500  advertis¬ 
ing — total  outlay  $1,500.  His  net 
commissions  are  $2,500  and  after 
paying  bills,  he  has  $1,000  left. 

“Now  let’s  assume  that  by 
doubling  his  advertising,  he  can 
double  his  calls  and  make  twice 
as  many  transactions.  He  will 
have  $1,000  general  expense  and 
$1,000  advertising  (an  outlay  of 
$2,000)  and  will  have  $5,000  in¬ 
stead  of  $2,500  net  commissions. 

“After  paying  bills,  he  will  have 
$3,000  profit  instead  of  $1,000. 

By  increasing  his  outgo  33  1/3  per 
cent,  he  has  doubled  his  volume, 
but  has  tripled  his  net  profit — his 
take-home  pay. 

“So  increasing  advertising  is  a  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  f 
good  way  for  the  operator  of  a  —  .  wj  i' 

real  estate  office  to  give  himself  tlllarges  illlS  WeeK  : 
a  pay  increase.  In  fact,  if  he  had  Editorial  expansion  of  the  S-v 
to  triple  advertising  in  order  to  day  New  York  Herald  Trihi 
double  his  sales  and  net  commis¬ 
sions,  he  would  still  have  $2,500 
in  profit  as  against  the  original 
$1,000,  an  increase  of  150  per 
cent.  This  is  an  oversimplification. 

It  will  apply  in  varying  degrees  to 
various  types  of  operation.” 


Katherine  F.  R  o  b  e  r tsos 
CAM,  Berkeley  (Calif.)  DcA 
Gazette,  has  been  associated 
the  Classified  Advertising  Dep4 
ment  of  the  Gazette  for  ovo 
quarter  of  a  century,  since  leavif 
the  teaching  profession. 

Beginning  with  the  sales  te 
(Gazette)  she  advanced  to  Qaa 
fed  Advertising  Manager,  a  pci 
tion  she  has  held  for  18  yeaf 
With  her  staff  of  five  young » 
men  (handling  all  department  i 
tail  and  sales,)  she  has  built 
Classified  section  to  a  total 
over  2,500,000  lines  during  19: 


Going  to  England? 

Is  there  a  CAM  in  the  house 
who’s  planning  a  trip  to  England? 
ANCAM  President  Robert  Witte, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Trib¬ 
une,  asks  us  to  pose  this  question. 
It  seems  that  Howard  Parish  re¬ 
ceived  a  request  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  a  certain  English 
newspaper  for  a  North  American 
speaker  on  the  subject  of  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising,  and  passed  it 
along  to  Mr.  Witte. 

The  occasion  would  be  the  pro¬ 
posed  meeting  of  the  West  Mid- 
1  a  n  d  Newspaper  Advertisement 
Executives  Association,  which  is 
scheduled  for  the  late  Fall  of  this 
year  or  early  in  1953.  Prompted 
by  the  growing  significance  of 
Classified  Advertising,  the  English¬ 
men  are  anxious  to  have  a  closer 
look  at  this  subject  preferably 
through  the  eyes  of  a  practitioner 
on  this  side  of  the  pond. 

While  the  English  cannot  finance 
such  a  trip,  they  are  hoping  that 


was  announced  this  week 
Whitelaw  Reid,  editor.  Sime  • 
neously,  the  Tribune  began  a  !ar: 
promotion  campaign  with 
tions  in  local  newspapers,  t 
boards,  car  cards  and  radio-TV. 

The  effort  will  center  on  : 
Tribune’s  edition  of  This  Wo 
which,  beginning  Oct.  19,  will 
expanded  to  nearly  double  : 
pages  of  the  national  editk”;* 
Among  new  features  will  be 
two-page  condensation  of  a  bf^' 
seller,  an  art  page  in  four  colc^^ , 
increased  use  of  picture  spreaif 
and  additional  text  pieces.  i 

To  assist  in  preparing  these 
ingredients,  the  Tribune  has  cor  ’ 
missioned  the  staff  of  P'Cb-;.! 
Press,  Inc.,  headed  by  Joseph  H 
Thorndike,  Jr.,  former  manarci' 
editor  of  Life,  and  Oliver  Jenscit 
formerly  Life’s  text  editor. 
will  serve  as  consulting  editors  * 
the  Tribune’s  recently  appo'ntc- 
Sunday  editor,  Joseph  Herzbej 
and  to  "This  Week’s  own  stai 
headed  by  William  I.  Nichols. 

■ 

Brass  Section 

Waterbury,  Conn. — A  H-P’l' 
section  with  historical  arbcio 
about  Waterbury’s  brass  comp^ 
ies  was  published  by  the 
Republican  and  American  Scl’ 


- - - - -  ...... -  . 

consistent  job  of  advertising — the  perhaps  some  Classified  executive  28  and  29  in  connection 


kind  that  pays  best. 

“Contrary  to  the  common  con¬ 
cept,  we  find  that  Classified  ads 
are  used  by  a  higher  percent  of 


might  be  going  abroad  in  the  next  observance  of  the  150th 
few  months  who  could  undertake  sary  of  the  brass  industry, 
this  assignment.  liam  J.  Donahue  was  editor 

Contact  Bob  Witte  for  details,  the  section. 
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Artist’s  drawing  of  Anaconda’s  new  copper 
mine  and  precipitation  plant  now  under 
construction  at  Yerington,  Nevada,  Here 
open-pit  mining  of  copper  oxide  ore  stall 
produce  an  estimated  66,000,000  pounds  of 
copper  annually.  Production  is  scheduled 
to  begin  at  Yerington  late  nesct  year. 


manufacturing  facilities  results  in  steadily  im¬ 
proving  service  for  customers  of  Anaconda 
subsidiaries.  At  the  same  time,  application  of 
new  mining  and  metallurgical  methods  is  in¬ 
creasing  produaion  of  all  major  metals  in  the 
Anaconda  family.  As  metals  grow  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  nation's  future  economy,  so  grows 
Anaconda. 


The  development  of  new  ore  bodies  plays  a 
vital  part  in  Anaconda’s  expansion  program. 
The  Yerington  property  was  explored  and  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Company  during  the  early  1940’s. 
Its  current  development  is  one  of  several  Ana¬ 
conda  projects  undertaken  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duaion  of  copper. 

In  addition  to  expanded  mining  aaivity. 
Anaconda’s  post-war  program  includes  new 
developments  in  metallurgy  and  manufaaur- 
ing.  For  instance,  large  scale  modernization  of 


iditors : 

ippointt-j 

denbcrj. 


Anaconda  Family  of  Metals— Copper,  zinc, 
lead,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  cadmium,  vanadium, 
selenium,  manganese  ore,  ferromanganese. 


Anaconda  Soles  Company 

the  Amencon  Brass  Company 

Anaconda  Wire  A  Cablo  Company 

International  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 

Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 

Chile  Copper  Company 

Greene  Canonea  Copper  Company 


AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 
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Munson  Train 
Hums  with  Press 
Once  a  Week 

Munsan,  Korea  —  Once  the 
home  of  scores  of  newsmen  from 
all  over  the  world,  the  press  train 
at  Munsan  now  stands  almost  as  a 
ghost  train,  six  out  of  seven  days 
each  week. 

Since  the  truce  negotiators  have 
set  a  pattern  of  meeting  once  a 
week,  five  news  agencies  have 
combined  to  send  one  man  each 
day  to  the  train  to  report  the  latest 
truce  developments.  His  story  is 
pooled  among  Agence  France 
Presse,  International  News  Service, 
Associated  Press,  United  Press, 
and  the  New  York  Times. 

Lt.  Col.  Garlyn  Munkres  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  officer  in  charge 
of  the  train,  and  his  crew  have  a 
routine  time  of  it  during  the  week, 
but  when  the  day  of  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  arrives  all  stops  are  pulled. 

After  billeting  one  or  two  cor¬ 
respondents  each  day  between 
meetings,  the  train  personnel  sud¬ 
denly  finds  40  or  more  correspond¬ 
ents  crammed  into  the  train. 

The  small  dining  car  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  vest-sized  automat, 
as  chow-hungry  reporters  vie  for 
the  services  of  the  few  Korean 
waiters.  The  mess  sergeant  has  to 
spend  most  of  the  week  hunting 
up  enough  food  rations. 


The  supply  man  scrounges  clean 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  as  best  he 
can  to  provide  adequate  sleeping 
comforts  for  the  guests,  and  in 
Korea,  that  is  a  number-one  prob¬ 
lem. 

Communications,  especially  for 
the  big  day,  must  be  maintained 
at  the  highest  efBciency,  and  the 
teletype  crew  is  always  on  24- 
hour  alert.  Telephone  lines  to  Base 
Camp  and  Seoul  are  double- 
checked,  and  wires  are  constantly 
being  replaced  and  repaired. 

The  train  is  the  base  for  corre¬ 
spondents  covering  the  truce  talks, 
and  is  near  the  much-fought-over, 
highly-coveted  “Bunker  Hill.” 

■ 

Newspaper  Industry 
Investigated  in  India 

New  Delhi,  India — TThe  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  has  appointed  a 
commission  of  11  members — five 
of  them  editors  or  former  editors 
— to  investigate  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  of  India  and  report  by  next 
March  1. 

The  inquiry  will  cover  the  finan¬ 
cial  structure  and  management  of 
all  newspapers,  periodicals,  news 
agencies  and  feature  syndicates. 
Particular  study  is  to  be  given  to 
monopolies  and  chains  and  their 
effect  on  presentation  of  accurate 
news  and  fair  views.  Pay  and 
working  conditions,  newsprint 
manufacturing  and  supply  and  fac¬ 
ilities  for  training  journalists  also 
will  be  studied. 


THE 

It's  just  15  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Chester,  shopping  center 
of  the  $343  million  Delaware 
County  market. 

15 

FATAL 

But  they  can  prove  fatal  to  the 
firm  thot  overlooks  one  funda¬ 
mental  fact:  You  cannot  win  rich 
Delaware  County  with  spill-over 
circulation  from  out-of-county 
papers. 

MILES 

Business  is  really  local  in  this  key 
county  of  the  booming  Delaware 

Valley  industrial  area.  Our  people 
are  hometown  people  and  they 
read  their  hometown  daily  like 
no  other  paper! 

This  is  literally  true. 

That's  why  the  Chester  Times 
holds  two  all-time  readership 
highs  in  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation’s  "Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading." 

And  that’s  why  advertisers  who 
want  real  representation  in  a 
market  where  retail  sales  leaped 

218%  in  10  years,  where  payrolls 
are  up  33.20%  in  the  past  year, 
where  employment  is  up  16%.  put 
strong  schedules  in  the  Chester 

Times — Delaware  County’s  only 
hometown  daily. 

The  CHESTER  TIAAES 

CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

National  Representatives,  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Ray  Erwin's 
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RELIGIOUS  NEWS  NOW  OFTEN  MAKES  GOOD  PAGE  1  COri 

A  TRUE  TREND  is  told  in  the  above  headline  over  a  survey  hJ 
(E&P,  Nov,  24,  1951,  Page  13).  Religion,  in  this  apprehensj 
era,  is  making  gains  in  newspaper  space  commensurate  with  its  i 
creased  appeal  to  men’s  minds,  hearts,  spirits. 


With  the  day-by-day  publication  of  the  entire  Bible  by  the 
Beacon  Journal,  its  editorial  writers  apparently  have  become 
versed  in  Holy  Scriptures.  I 


President  Truman,  at  a  press  conference,  defended  Gov.  Stevensa. 
campaign  quips  by  quoting  from  SL  Matthew;  “Be  not,  as  the 
crits,  of  sad  countenance.” 


The  BJ  came  back  in  its  editorial  page  Intercepted  Letter  the  nr 
day  with: 

“Yes,  yes,  but  go  on.  A  few  lines  farther,  it  says: 

“*Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal.’” 


Robert  W.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  was  t , 
signed  to  teach  the  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark  to  his  Bible  cla^ 
Some  staffers  devoted  spare  time  to  producing  a  special  Jerusdr 
Ledger  in  8-page  tabloid  format  for  use  in  illustrating  the  editor 
teachings.  St.  Mark’s  reporting  was  rewritten  in  the  modern  style  c 
Newspaperland. 

The  lead  story,  headlined  “JESUS  CRUCIFIED,”  was  written  ^ 
Tom  Kinney,  sports  editor.  An  editorial,  “Jesus  Shows  Statesmanship.' 
was  written  by  L.  P.  (Pat)  Patterson,  associate  editor. 

Carlton  Johnson,  city  editor,  wrote  a  story  on  “Jesus  Warns  c 
End;  Urges  Preparation.”  George  Landry,  state  editor,  told  the  stor" 
of  Chapter  1 1  in  a  series  of  dramatic  headlines.  Miss  Latimer  Watsr.  | 
woman’s  editor,  and  Miss  Constance  Pilkinton,  reporter,  contribute; 
articles.  The  last  four  pages  contained  the  full  text  of  the  book.  E; 
Johnson,  foreman,  and  his  assistants  composed  .and  made  up  the  spe 
cial  paper  as  a  sheer  labor  of  love. 

In  an  explanatory  box.  Editor  Brown  stated: 

“Mark  is  regarded  among  us  modem  journalists  as  one 
of  the  greatest  journalists  of  all  times.  His  style,  his 
sequence  of  presentation,  his  ability  to  tell  the  great  story 
in  fast-paced  style  without  sacrifice  of  detail  is  admirable.” 

The  Miami  Herald  has  enlarged  and  redesigned  its  church  pagR 
Brighter  make-up,  emphasizing  good  art;  features,  stressing  persona- 
ties;  and  less  formal  writing,  making  the  news  as  human  as  tht 
churches  themselves,  is  the  aim  and  aspiration.  Newsworthy  religion 
news  no  longer  is  held  for  once-a-week  publication  but  is  handled  daily 

Long  a  pet  idea  of  Herald  ME  George  Beebe,  the  revitalized  churcb 
pages  came  with  the  appointment  of  Adon  C.  Taft  as 
full-time  religion  editor.  Mr.  Taft,  a  staff  writer  for 
three  years,  is  himself  active  in  church  leadership. 

To  interpret  the  revival  of  interest  in  spiritual 
things,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  has  begun  a 
new  weekly  feature,  “A  Reporter  Goes  To  Church.” 

A  staff  writer,  Ora  Spaid,  visits  a  church,  writes  the 
impressions  of  a  stranger-in-the-pew  during  a  worship 
service,  describes  how  various  groups  express  their 
faith  in  God. 

A  series  of  four  articles  in  the  Nashville  Tennesse¬ 
an  on  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible  has 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  response  to  a  l-jH 

deluge  of  requests  for  copies.  The  popular  pieces 
were  written  by  Lee  McLean,  a  staff  writer,  who  interviewed  various 
Biblical  authorities. 

And  over  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  the  other  day,  the  city’s  ministeni 
association  adopted  resolutions  commending  the  Charleston  Gazd^ 
and  praising  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail. 

Incidentally,  suggestions  for  church  secretaries  in  preparing  chuKl> 
news  are  pointed  out  in  a  new  24-page  illustrated  booklet  entitled  is 
Your  News  Showing?”  by  Harvey  H.  Walters,  director  of  public 
tions,  the  General  Council,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.,  Decatur,  Ga. 

More  newspapers  are  giving  more  space  than  ever  before  to 
claiming  “glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people”  and  the  people 
responding  warmly  with  increased  readership. 
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A  Tale  of  Two  Roads 


1  his  IS  a  road  that  serves  you  every  day.  It  is  the  public 
road  that  takes  you  where  you  want  to  go  and  brings  you  things 
you  use. 


This  is  another  road  that  serves  you  every  day.  It  is  the 
steel  highway  of  the  railroads  on  which  trains  provide  the  low- 
cost  mass  transportation  so  essential  to  America's  tremendous 
agricultural  and  industrial  production.  Without  railroads,  even 
motor  vehicles  could  not  exist  and  operate. 


The  public  roads — built  and  maintained  by  taxes 
you  pay — are  designed  to  take  care  not  only  of 
your  automobile  but  also  of  the  95  per  cent  of 
all  motor  trucks  which  are  engaged  in  farm  and 
local  delivery  and  industrial  use.  But  to  take  care 
of  the  other  5  per  cent  of  trucks — the  big,  heavy, 
highway  freighters — calls  for  roads  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  are  needed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
highway  users. 

On  the  other  hand,  railroads — built  and  main¬ 
tained  at  their  own  expense  —  are  for  heavy- 
duty  hauling.  These  railroads  carry — for  you  and 
all  America — more  tons  of  freight  more  miles 
than  all  other  forms  of  transportation  combined, 
and  do  it  for  charges  which  average  less  than 
those  of  any  other  form  of  general  transportation. 

And  the  more  freight  the  railroads  carry,  the 
less  wear  and  tear  there  will  be  on  your  public 
highways — and  the  less  you,  as  a  taxpayer,  will 
have  to  pay  for  building  and  maintaining  these 
highways. 


Association  of 
merican  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


nisteria. 

Gazetit 


You'll  enjoy  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC. 
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I.  SMOOTH  ACCELERATION  of  new  Goss  12-unit,  2-folder  drive  because  stepless  speed  adjustment  eliminates  jerky 
Headliner — from  threading  to  full  speed — results  with  G-E  speed  jumps,  especially  on  take-off  from  threading  speed. 

New  Banner,  Tennessean  press 


4.  G-E  APPLICATION  ENGINEERING  hts  all  your  electric 
equipment — like  this  substation  powering  the  plant — into 
a  system  that  meets  your  specific  requirements. 


5.  MR.  E.  P.  CHARLET,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer  (left),  and  Mr. 

G.  F.  McWorter,  pressroom  Supt.,  say  pressmen  like  smooth 
acceleration  and  even  stops  of  G-E  drive. 
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Engineered  Electric  Systems 
FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


2.  DYNAMIC  BRAKING  of  14  coaxially-mounted  50-hp  motors 
provides  smooth  braking,  eliminates  brake  maintenance. 


3.  ADJUSTABLE-VOLTAGE  RECTIFIERS  provide  stepless  d-c 
voltage  permitting  drive  to  do  work  of  threading  motors. 


G-E  Electronic  Press  Drive  powers  new  Goss  Headliner  press,  provides 
smooth  acceleration  and  braking  to  reduce  web  breaks,  cut  maintenance 


Mr.  E.  P.  Charlet,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Newspajjer  Printing  Corp.,  publishers  of  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  Tennessean,  says  of  their  new  G-E 
Electronic  Press  Drive:  “Our  pressmen  especially  like 
the  provision  for  smooth  acceleration  and  braking 
which  the  G-E  drive  gives  them.  They  tell  me  this 
has  drastically  reduced  web  breaks.” 

Your  pressman  simply  holds  down  the  “fast”  button 
and  your  press  climbs  from  threading-  to  full-speed 
smoothly  and  easily,  reducing  the  possibility  of  web 
breaks. 

Also,  because  dynamic  braking  is  used  to  stop  the 
press,  there  is  no  brake  adjustment  or  maintenance'. 

These  are  just  two  of  the  many  features  of  the  G-E 
electronic  press  drive.  For  complete  information,  con¬ 
tact  your  nearest  General  Electric  Apparatus  Sales 
Office  or  write  for  bulletin  GEA-5523  .  .  .  today! 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady  S,  New  York. 

653-21 


DYNAMIC 

BRAKING 


ACCELERATE 


ACCELERATION  WITH 
"FAST" BUTTON  HELD 
DOWN 


THREADING 

SPEED 


*llOSECl*» 

TIME 

PERFORMANCE  CURVE  of  Nashville  drive  shows  that  smooth 
acceleration  eliminates  speed  jumps  between  threading  and 
operating  speeds.  Dynamic  braking  does  away  with  brake 
maintenance. 
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OUR  'IRON  CURTAINS' 

I  HE  COMMITTEE  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
of  the  Inter-American  Press  Association 
reported  to  the  annual  convention  in  Chicago 
this  week  that  there  are  eight  countries  in 
this  hemisphere  where  freedom  of  expression 
has  disappeared  in  various  degrees.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  were  many  countries  where 
tendencies  threatening  freedom  appear. 

It  is  not  a  healthy  or  encouraging  picture. 

It  portrays  the  existence  of  little  “Iron  Cur¬ 
tains  on  our  own  doorstep  where  men  have 
fought  and  died  for  freedom  from  totalitarians 
for  generations.  It  indicates  that  totalitarian¬ 
ism  of  the  right — dictatorships  of  one  kind 
or  another — are  coming  back  into  style  in 
Latin  America.  And  in  many  instances,  the 
governments  now  violating  the  principles  of 
freedom  were  chosen  in  free  elections. 

It  all  points  up  the  necessity  for  us  in 
the  United  States  to  forever  keep  our  guard 
up  against  even  the  slightest  encroachment 
on  our  constitutional  guarantee  which  could 
lead  to  censorship  or  suppression.  It  should 
make  us  even  more  determined  to  fight  a 
more  vigorous  battle  against  the  petty  cen¬ 
sorships,  the  withholding  and  suppression 
of  news  at  the  source,  which  is  infecting  our 
government  at  all  levels. 

So  far,  we  have  won  some  battles  and 
lost  others.  But  the  struggle  will  never  end. 

If  we  can  raise  our  sights  high  enough  to 
look  over  our  own  doorsteps,  we  should 
take  a  serious  interest  in  what  is  going  on 
around  us — the  disappearance  of  the  free¬ 
doms  of  some  of  our  neighbors  to  the  South. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  public  opinion  is  an 
effective  weapon  in  keeping  open  the  sources 
of  news  in  this  country.  It  can  be  just  as 
effective  throughout  the  hemisphere  if  prop¬ 
erly  used  to  arouse  the  opinion  of  free  peo¬ 
ples  against  the  unjust  attacks  on  the  freedoms 
of  their  neighbors. 

CULTURAL  CONTROL 

REGULATIONS  proposed  by  the  Canadian 
government  to  limit  and  restrict  the  im¬ 
portation  of  radio  programs  from  the  United 
States  smack  to  us  of  “cultural  control”  un 
becoming  to  such  a  freedom-loving  country. 
The  new  law  would  require  purely  Canadian 
programs  48%  of  the  time  on  network  affil¬ 
iated  stations  in  cities  of  50,000  population 
or  more,  and  38%  of  the  time  in  smaller 
cities.  Non-affiliated  stations  would  be  required 
to  broadcast  Canadian  content  of  40%  in 
large  cities  and  30%  in  small  ones. 

It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  what  the 
percentages  might  be,  it  is  the  idea  that  the 
Canadian  government,  or  any  government, 
should  attempt  to  dictate  what  the  people  of 
that  country  should  listen  to — or  to  dictate 
what  the  broadcasters  should  serve  to  its 
public — that  we  don’t  like. 

If  you  concede  that  a  government  has 
the  right  to  enforce  such  restrictions  on 
radio  stations,  what  then  is  to  prevent  the 
same  government  from  telling  magazines  and 
newspapers  that  they  must  publish  a  certain 
percentage  of  nationally-originated  news  and 
features?  What  is  to  prevent  the  government 
from  barring  foredgn  publications  at  the 
borders  because  it  doesn’t  want  its  citizens 
“contaminated”  by  a  foreign  culture? 

It  sounds  like  Hitler  or  Mussolini. 

We  hope  the  proposal  is  soundly  defeated. 


For  we  are  saved  by  hope:  but  hope  that 
is  seen  is  not  hope:  for  what  a  man  seeth, 
why  doth  he  yet  hope  for? — Romans,  VIII; 
24. 


RULING  ON  'BOGUS' 

IT  IS  WELCOME  NEWS  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  is  going  to  rule  on 
whether  the  ITU  “bogus”  demand  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  court 
has  agreed  to  hear  the  appeal  of  the  ANPA 
from  a  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Chi¬ 
cago  that  the  law  was  not  violated  if  the 
work  for  which  pay  was  demanded  actually 
was  performed,  regardless  of  whether  the 
product  was  used  by  the  employer. 

The  high  court  will  take  this  case  in 
conjunction  with  another  one  involving  the 
featherbedding  practices  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians.  In  this  case  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Cincinnati  found  that 
it  was  a  violation  of  the  act  for  the  union 
to  require  a  theater  owner  to  engage  an 
orchestra  that  he  contended  he  did  not  need. 

We  will  leave  it  up  to  the  court  to  decide 
whether  there  is  a  violation  of  the  law  in 
these  two  cases.  But  as  a  matter  of  principle 
it  seems  to  us  the  height  of  folly  and  waste¬ 
fulness  to  permit  any  employe  or  group  of 
employes  to  force  an  employer  to  pay  for 
either  work  not  performed,  or  work  per¬ 
formed  which  serves  no  useful  purpose.  In 
the  latter  instance,  it  is  not  the  employer 
who  desires  the  work  performed.  It  is  the 
union  which  insists  that  time,  energy  and 
material  be  wasted  on  non-productive  work. 

If  the  Court  should  hold  otherwise.  Con¬ 
gress  should  take  steps  to  outlaw  “make 
work”  provisions  of  all  kinds  as  being  un¬ 
justified  and  incompatible  with  the  economic 
facts  of  life. 

REITERATION 

GORDON  HUGHES,  research  director  for 
General  Mills  and  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Marketing  Association,  didn’t  exactly 
tell  the  Chicago  newspaper  representatives 
anything  new  this  week  when  he  said  news¬ 
papers  are  “undersold,”  they  are  not  using 
their  sales  tools  properly  and  they  are  not 
doing  enough  market  research. 

If  the  advertisers  believe  this,  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  be  reminded  of  it  frequently. 

But  we  wish  that  just  once  someone  would 
get  on  his  feet  and  admit  that  newspapers 
have  come  a  long  way  in  the  last  five  years 
in  their  selling,  research  and  promotion.  For 
example,  look  at  the  programs  of  the  Ad 
Bureau,  AANR,  NAEA  and  NNPA.  There 
may  be  room  for  a  lot  of  improvement  in 
the  whole  newspaper  selling  picture,  but 
some  progress  has  been  made — newspaper¬ 
men  haven’t  been  exactly  asleep. 


BOLD  STEP 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  took  a  bold  and 
wise  step  this  week  in  Chicago  when  it 
amended  its  constitution  to  strengthen  its 
eligibility  rules.  The  directors  approved  an 
amendment  which  states:  ; 

“Publications  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  of  directors  are  communist  or  fascist 
or  of  any  other  totalitarian  tendencies  no 
matter  what  their  denomination  may  be,  or 
which  willingly  advocate  as  instruments  of 
totalitarian  regimes  the  suppression  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  do  not  qualify  to  become 
or  to  remain  members  of  the  association." 

We  feel  confident  it  will  be  supported  by 
the  majority  when  it  is  offered  for  endorse-  I 
ment.  * 

Unfortunately,  there  were  some  on  the 
board  who  disapproved  of  this  action.  They 
came  from  both  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States.  They  felt  that  the  constitution 
was  already  strong  enough  in  its  sponsorship 
of  a  free  press  and  free  expression  in  the 
hemisphere  and  that  this  new  provision 
might  be  interpreted  in  some  quarters  as 
meaning  the  association  does  not  endorse 
the  right  of  publication  of  all  shades  of  opin¬ 
ion.  We  feel  that  any  such  Interpretation  1 
is  a  deliberate  misconception  of  the  aims  and  | 
purposes  of  lAPA.  I 

The  charter  of  the  association  is  a  bold  f 
statement  of  its  interest  in  the  preservation  ! 
of  a ‘free  press.  The  members  will  concede 
the  right  of  newspapers  with  totalitarian  tend¬ 
encies  to  publish.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  members  of  lAPA  have  to  associate 
with  so-called  newspapermen  of  such  stripe, 
nor  do  they  have  to  lend  their  association 
as  a  forum  for  the  dirty  work  and  the  propa¬ 
ganda  of  those  who  operate  under  its  protec¬ 
tion  but  who  would  be  the  first  to  silence  the 
opposition  by  force  if  they  could. 

There  is  every  reason  why  lAPA  should 
keep  its  membership  restricted  to  those  who 
believe  in  and  work  for  the  high  principles 
of  freedom  which  the  association  espouses. 

GOING  PLACES 

IN  10  YEARS  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  has  become  a  potent  force 
against  the  evils  of  censorship  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  promises  to  become  of  vital  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  press  of  the  Americas.  It  is  now 
going  places. 

We  can  remember  its  early  meetings  in 
Havana  and  Caracas  when  both  communists 
and  governments  tried  to  use  it  as  a  weapon 
for  their  own  special  interests.  There  were  no 
membership  rules  to  speak  of  and  meeting 
were  dominated  by  the  reporters  and  their 
unions  in  the  countries  where  the  meetings 
were  held. 

Through  sheer  determination  and  persist¬ 
ence  a  handful  of  U.  S.  editors,  assisted 
by  a  few  influential  editors  in  Latin  America, 
working  mostly  behind  the  scenes,  began  to 
lift  the  organization  to  a  higher  level. 

This  week  the  meeting  in  Chicago  is  star- 
studded  with  prominent  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  from  many  countries. 

We  feel  that  when  a  comparatively  new 
organization  of  this  type  can  attract  a  busy 
man  like  John  S.  Knight  to  act  as  chairman 
of  several  day-long  sessions,  then  that  outfit 
is  going  places. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

Stanley  Cann,  Minnesota  news¬ 
paperman,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Valley  City  (N,  D.) 
Times-Record,  succeeding  PuiL 
Mark  who  died  in  July. 


Elliot  Zander,  editor  of  the 
Brillion  (Wis.)  News,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  from  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Isabel  Zander,  widow  of 
Publisher  Otto  Zander  who  died 
in  1944  after  operating  the  paper 
with  his  wife  since  1898.  The  new 
owner  has  managed  the  paper  for 
the  past  eight  years. 


J.  Ben  Lieberman,  who  has 
maintained  a  full  schedule  of 
studies  at  Stanford  University 
while  serving  as 
assistant  to  the 
general  manager 
of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.) 

Chronicle,  has 
just  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  17 
years  after  grad¬ 
uation  from  the 
University  of  Il¬ 
linois.  His  doc¬ 
torate  dissertation 


Lieberman 


was  on  “Changing  Concepts  of 
Freedom  of  the  Press.”  He  major¬ 
ed  in  political  science  and  his 
minor  was  in  journalism.  Mr. 
Lieberman,  a  veteran  of  Navy 
service,  is  37  years  old  and  the 
father  of  two  children. 

«  *  * 

Charles  O.  Hearon,  editor  of 
the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald, 
has  been  honored  by  the  South 
Carolina  Highway  Commission  of 
which  he  was  a  first  commission 
member,  1917-1936,  and  chair¬ 
man,  1943-44.  The  department 
named  its  new  traffic  circle  in 
Spartanburg  “The  Charles  O. 
Hearon  Circle.” 

*  «  * 

H.  D.  Paulson,  editor  of  the 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  and  Hal 
S.  Davis,  publisher  of  the  Minot 
(N.  D.)  Daily  News,  were  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  of  the 
state  Associated  Press  during  the 
annual  Fall  meeting  in  Grand 
Forks. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Edward  Campbell,  formerly  on 
the  Greenville  (N.  C.)  Daily  Re¬ 
flector  and  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Post,  has  joined  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Sidney  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Ed  B.  Scott,  former  advertising 
director  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  and  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald- 
Journal,  has  been 
appointed  retail 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.) 

Observer. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Hargrove, 
senior  supervisor 
of  Atlanta  (Ga.) 

Constitution  cir¬ 
culation  has  been 
promoted  to  di¬ 
vision  supervisor  on  the  Atlanta 
Journal. 


Scott 


J.  D.  Funk,  general  manager  of 
the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Out¬ 
look,  and  Mrs.  Funk  are  on  a 
two  months’  visit  to  Europe. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Lake  Menhennick,  who  began 
his  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
career  as  a  classified  advertising 
salesman,  has  been  promoted  from 
assistant  to  manager,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  of  the  Times. 

«  *  • 

Jack  Morrissey,  formerly  with 


the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent, 
and  Ralph  Keever,  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  have 
joined  the  local  advertising  staff 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 
*  «  * 

Kay  Hill,  former  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Oregon  Advertising 
Club  at  Portland,  has  joined  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

«  «  * 

Agnes  Firchau,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney  store,  Eugene,  Ore.,  and  later 
advertising  salesman  for  Hunting 
&  Fishing,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  the  Lebanon 
(Ore.)  Express. 

*  *  * 

Norris  Stettler,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  C.  C. 
Anderson  store,  Pendleton,  Ore., 
has  joined  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  the  East  Oregonian  in 
Pendleton.  Another  newcomer  to 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  paper 
is  Kathleen  Stark. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Addison  R.  Bragg  has  rejoined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette  following  his 
release  from  18  months’  Army 

service  in  military  intelligence. 

Also  new  on  the  staff  are  Don 
ZuPAN,  graduate  of  the  Montana 
State  University  journalism  school, 
and  Roger  Davis,  formerly  on  the 
Carbon  County  (Mont.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Cashman,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Record,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Baseball  Writers’  Association 
of  America  at  the  annual  meeting 
during  the  World  Series. 

«  *  « 

Roger  A.  Connolly,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Evening  Register,  has  been  named 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


*  *  * 

Phil  Buchheit,  publisher  of 
the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Journal,  has  been  named  general 
chairman  of  the  Spartanburg  Com¬ 
munity  Chest.  Joe  Hart,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  newspaper, 
has  been  appointed  county  chair¬ 
man  for  the  drive. 

*  *  4> 

James  A.  Wechsler,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Post,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Borst  has  been  elected 
president  of  German  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  is  co-publisher 
of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung 
and  Herold. 

•  *  * 

M.  H.  Williams,  executive  ed- 
itor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  of  the 
New  England  Associated  Press 
News  Executives’  Association. 


Gef  into  your  readers*  homes  and  hearts 

with 

CLOSE  TO  HOME 

by  Ed  Fitzhugh 


People  like  to  read  about  familiar 
things — like  to  say,  “That’s  just  the 
way  it  is  at  our  house!”  That’s  why 
your  readers  will  eagerly  follow  and 
enjoy  Fitzhugh’s  perceptive,  appealing 
column  about  the  simple  happenings  that  bring  warmth  to 
every  household.  His  observations,  in  500  words,  6  times 
weekly,  offer  a  refreshing,  circulation-building  change  of 
pace  from  the  day’s  news  of  war,  politics  and  taxes.  Wire 
today  for  samples  and  terms! 

chica'go  sun-times 

211  W.  Wocktr  DrW*,  Chicago  6 
Horry  B.  Bokor,  Gonorol  AAonogor. 
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PEANUTS 

a  crackerjack 
strip  with 
peppermint 
freshness!! 


''  I’M  SICK  AND  TIREO  OF  ' 
ALWAVS  BEING  THE  BASSOON! 


As  a  strip.  .  .  .8"  by  IV2” 
As  a  panel ....  4"  by  4" 
Vertically _ 2  "  by  61/4" 

PAon«,  liiirc  or  write 
for  eamplee. 
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by  the  Connecticut  Variety  Tent 
31  to  serve  on  the  Variety  Inter¬ 
national  Humanitarian  Awards 
Committee. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Bailey,  for  22  years  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Daily  Independent,  has 
been  given  an  assignment  as  rov¬ 
ing  reporter  for  that  newspaper. 
John  H.  Conant,  formerly  city 
editor,  has  been  named  news  ed¬ 
itor,  with  supervision  over  both 
the  city  and  telegraph  desks. 

*  * 

Miss  Dorothie  Erwin,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
has  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Daily 
Independent,  succeeding  Miss  Peg 
Astleford,  resigned. 

*  *  « 

Phillip  S  w  a  t  e  k  ,  Cincinnati 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


(Ohio)  Enquirer  feature  writer, 
has  b^n  chosen  to  represent  the 
nation’s  press  in  a  panel  discussion 
on  public  information  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Congress  in  Chicago, 
Oct.  17-23.  One  person  from  each 
public  information  medium  was 
selected  for  the  panel. 

*  * 

Randolph  Bradford,  chief  of 
the  photography  department  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Spartanburg  Camera  Club. 

*  *  * 

Don  Bierle,  sports  editor  for 
the  Yankton  (S.  D.)  Daily  Press, 
is  a  candidate  for  states  attorney 
in  Yankton. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Warren  Swenson,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Morningside  News- 
Advertiser  at  Inglewood,  Calif., 
has  assumed  duties  of  city  editor 
at  the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening 
Observer.  He  formerly  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  Los  Angeles  City  News 
Service  and  Los  Angeles  neigh¬ 
borhood  newspapers. 


THE  FOURTH  ERF  ATE ...  By  Trent 


‘*If  1  were  managing  editor  and  my  sports  department  got  me  seats  Dp 
in  the  peannt  gallery,  I’d  fire  the  whole  ontfit!” 


n  a  L,-  L  j  j  _•  j  Conant  Moulton,  city  editor 

^  ^  _  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  Hartford,  Conn.,  replacing  James 

With  which  hii  Wn  merged  The  Journalist,  has  been  assigned  to  Organize  ex-  Justice,  resigned. 

M?.S*  E.\^e;  panded  coverage  of  suburban  and  *  *  * 

KitorJc Publisher, December?,  1901; Adver-  rural  areas  of  San  Diego  County.  Richard  O’Hara,  former  news 
RSm^.™*Boittn^coIyn“hrJd^^  Malcolm  Donnelly,  assistant  director  of  WBBW,  Youngstown, 

Editor  k  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. _ city  editor,  will  serve  as  acting  city  has  been  named  city  editor  of  the 

editor. 
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Robert  U.  Beowil  Editor;  Jerome  H. 
Walker,  Managing  Editor;  Dwight  Bentel, 
Education  Editor;  James  Collings,  Rat 
Eewim,  Erwin  Knoll,  Features;  Robert 
B.  McInttre  and  Mather  C.  Wallis,  Ad- 
tertising  News;  Josiah  B.  Keenet,  Marketini 
and  Research  Manager;  Janet  Haslbtt, 

Lihrarian. _ 

Charles  T.  Stuart,  Publisher;  Leach  Laket, 
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Mrs.  Anne  P.  Norman,  radio 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  resigned  after  four  and 
a  half  years  of  service.  She  has 
moved  to  Los  Angeles,  where  she 
will  live  with  her  Navy  husband 
and  their  son. 


Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Jay  M.  Steinberg,  formerly  a 
reporter-photographer  for  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic 
and  Morning  Herald,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  twice-weekly 
Lovington  (N.  M.)  Leader. 


.  Butler, 


fPoshinglon  4,  D.  C.  Bureau,  Jame^. 

1140  National  Press  Bldg.,  Telephonea, 
MEtropolitan  0823,  0824.  0825. 


Charles  Leoboldti,  formerly 
of  the  Canadian  Press  news  desk 
in  Montreal  and  more  recently  Journal. 
general  assignment  and  political 
reporter  of  the  Montreal  (P.  Q.) 

Herald,  has  joined  the  San  Diego 
((2alif.)  Union  as  general  assign- 

Donald  Bowers,  former  sports  reporter, 

editor  of  the  Martinsburg  (W.  Va.)  *  *  * 

Roy  Anderson,  former  night- 


JiM  Dance,  former  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger 
and  at  one  time  sports  publicity 
director  of  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  has  joined  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  sports  department. 


Bill  Rawlins,  who  has  worked 
for  Associated  Press  in  Santa  Fe 
and  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

*  A  H 

Willis  Vanderschmidt,  ex-copy 
boy  on  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  Both  dailies  are  in  the  Gan¬ 
nett  group. 

«  *  * 

Harry  Watson,  former  head  of 
the  journalism  department  at  Brad¬ 
ley  University,  Peoria,  Ill.,  is  now 
a  copy  reader  on  the  telegraph 
desk  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 


Bill  Spragens,  former  assistant 
state  editor  with  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  He  raid- Leader,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  inquirer. 


L.  P.  Patterson,  managing  ed- 


Chieago  Bureau,  sto  Guaranue  V  Journal,  and  later  a  member  of  Roy  Anderson,  former  night- 

the  Stars  and  Stripes  reporting  sMe  staffer  on  ^e  B///mgs  ( Mont.)  ,  ^ 

Black,  staff  in  Japan  and  Korea,  has  be-  Gazette,  has  been  named  sports  itor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Lea- 

-  come  a  member  of  the  staff  of  editor,  following  the  resignation  of  ger  and  the  Sunday  Ledger-Er^ 

News  Service  in  Don  Jewell  to  manage  the  Shrine  quirer,  has  resigned  to  enter  pub- 
auditorium  at  Billings.  tic  relations  in  Columbus. 


Brandenburg,  Editor;  Harrt  K. 

Advertising  Representative.  _ 

Philadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust 
Bldg.,  15th  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3, 
Pa.  Tel.  RItteahouae  6-4582.  Joseph  W. 

Dragonetti. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Campbell  Watson,  Mills 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-79M. 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Representative:  Dun¬ 
can  A.  Scott,  Suite  2,  Penthouse,  Mills  Bldg., 


International 

Chicago. 


London,  N.  10. 


Jim  Scott,  sports  editor  of  the 

Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette  and 
CAH  ft.  xoTT,  ouue  £,  rentnouse,  MUls  mag.,  j- _ 

San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950;  297^  Fortm^ntf  OUlifomi^  nCWSITIEg^* 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk  zlne,  is  the  author  of  “Bob  Math- 

^  - - - - -  ias— Champion  of  Champions,” 

^aTer,^Pt^cZ^^Cot^rMu^J^Ti!i:  ^hich  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  is  pub- 
'  ’  "  lishing  Nov.  10. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  L.  Wagoner,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Claremore  (Okla.) 
Daily  Progress,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  McAlester  (Okla.)  News- 
Capitol  as  a  reporter,  succeeding 
Frosty  Troy,  who  has  enrolled  at 

the  University  of  Oklahoma  to 

major  in  journalism. 

«  a  * 

Jerry  Siesfeld,  formerly  at  the 
United  Press  New  York  bureau, 
has  joined  the  \j.P.  bureau  staff  in 


Paris,  France,  Editor,  G.  Langelaa^  48, 
Avenue  de  Psris,  Vincennes  (Seine).  Copies 
of  Editor  ft  Publisher  are  available  at  the 
American  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot, 

Paris  (ler),  France. _ 
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A  truly  great  local  news  development  weekly  service, 
created  by  Millard  Cope  of  Marshall,  Texas.  His  keen 
research  and  ideas  are  saving  busy  editors  and  reporters 
valuable  time  and  helping  give  greater  selectivity  in 
local  new’s  coverage. 
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NO  KNEELING 

Colortrot  panels  are  waist  high- 
located  on  one  side  of  the  unit 
instead  of  the  four  corners. 


NO 

CLIMBING 

Shoulder  high  panel 
brings  ink  control  of 
upper  color  cylinders 
to  press  room  floor. 


Another  Point  in  Favor  of  the 


Colortrol  —  an  exclusive  Goss  feature,  standard  on  Headliner 
presses  —  provides  positive  finger-tip  adjustment  of  all  ink  feed 
controls  .  .  .  quickly,  easily,  safely.  It  permits  page  cut-off  and 
presetting  of  ink  feed  . . .  eliminates  kneeling,  climbing  or  fumbling 
when  adjusting  ink  flow  and  color  tone.  It’s  just  one  of  the  many 


features  that  combine  to  make  the  Headliner  a  masterpiece  of 


modern  press  engineering 


1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  III.  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston,  Englond 


NO  "DELAYED  ACTION 

Colortrol  permits  simultaneous 
increase  or  decrease  of  ink  flow 
to  any  number  of  columns. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Providence  Papers 
Open  New  Photo  Lab 


had  to  do  with  subjects  staring  Anyhow,  they’ll  take  care  of 
into  the  lens,  pictures  that  are  too  themselves,  don’t  you  worry, 
busy,  and  more  and  more.  “Where  expressions  are  essen- 

“After  all  these  years,”  Gordon  tial  to  the  story-telling  value  of 
says,  “must  people  still  look  for  the  picture,  that’s  the  time  to  show 
the  birdie?  I  thought-  we  had  them;  to  wit,  a  prize-fight, 
exploded  that  myth  long,  long  ago.  “What  does  it  all  boil  down  to? 
In  my  book,  only  two  kinds  of  Common  sense.  No  wonder 


By  James  L  Collings 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  nation  switches  are  located  six 
and  Evenint;  Bulletin  cut  the  rib-  feet  from  the  floor,  and  the  floors 
bon  on  its  new  photo  lab  the  other  are  laid  with  a  special  chemical 
day  and  admitted  the  staff  to  one  resistant  asphalt  tile, 
of  the  best  setups  in  Down  East 
territory. 

According  to  Henry  H.  Smith, 
staff  writer,  improvements  in¬ 
clude:  “compactness  of  layout  to 
save  steps  and  time,  filtered  air 
to  reduce  dust  specks  on  nega¬ 
tives  and  prints,  easy  control  of 
development  and  fixing  solution 
temperatures,  standardization  of 
photographic  processes,  an  order¬ 
ly  negative  filing  system,  and  im¬ 
proved,  rapid  communication  with 
other  departments.  All  these  im¬ 
provements  plus  the  consolidation 
of  the  company’s  staff  of  14  pho- 


people  are  allowed  to  look  at  the 
lens:  pretty  girls  and  politicians. 

“Pretty  girls — all  of  us  like  to 
think  we  can  capture  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  pretty  girl.  Men,  that  is. 
Women  say:  ‘What’s  she  got  that 
I  haven’t?’  and  the  poor,  inanimate 
The  printing  rooms  are  as  mod-  picture  has  got  to  have  some  an 


there’s  argument.  Most  photo 
editors  give  three  seconds  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  picture  that 
will  occupy  a  space  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  story  that 
would  require  a  half-hour  to  edit. 
Why? 

‘And  while  we’re  talking  about 


ern  as  modern.  Two  guys  can 
start  at  either  end  of  the  sinks 
and  meet  in  the  middle.  It’s  all 
standard  procedure,  but  for  those 
of  you  lately  arrived  and  still 
working  out  of  a  safe,  closet  or 


swer.  At  least  she  can  look  her  it,  how  many  editors,  or  phoiog- 


adversary  in  the  eye  and  hint: 
‘Look  me  over,  kid,  then  you  an¬ 
swer  yourself.’ 

“Politicians  —  for  some  reason 
or  other,  politicians  like  to  look 


peanut  shell,  enlarger  lights  are  Ihe  voters  ii^  the  eye,  Bertillon 
fool-controlled,  paper  is  kept  in  fashion.  The  concession  to  them 
hip-high  cabinets  and  safety  lights  f’e  a  recognition  of  the  fact 


are  flush-ceiling  and  wall-bracket¬ 
ed.  and  so  on. 

The  chemical  room  has  three 
stainless  steel  tanks — one  50-gal¬ 
lon  (hypo)  and  two  25!-gallon 
(negative  and  paper  developers). 


that  there  is  a  close  relationship 


raphers  for  that  matter,  know 
how  to  crop  a  picture  intelli¬ 
gently?  How  many  know  where 
the  focal  point  of  a  picture  should 
be?  How  many  are  able  to  an¬ 
alyze  the  elements  in  a  picture 
and  say,  ‘We  need  this’  and  ‘We 
don’t  need  that.’  How  many 
know  where  horizons  should  and 


between  subjects  of  Bertillon  pic-  shouldn’t  be?  How  many  know 
tures  and  political  portraits.  when  a  picture  ba’ances?  How 
‘Take  My  Picture!’  manv  know  when  it  has  unity? 

“Anyone  who' looks  at  the  lens  “AJso.  how  many  editors  say 
seems  to  say;  ‘Take  my  picture, 

it  loto.  but  how  big  can  1  make  it? 


tographers  also  mean  a  more  efli-  The  Tvera^rweeklv  ronVi  mn  lnn  •  ^  u  ^  ^  ’ 

ri=«nt  lice  of  mannou/fr  than  u,ac  .* Weekly  Consumption  mister!  What  we  want  is  to  cap-  -  . - 

oreviouslv  ^  ^ypo;  10  gal-  ture  a  fleeting  action,  just  as  if  Size  gives  impact. 

Ions  negative  developer;  20  gal-  no  camera  were  present.  It  all  “It’s  a  big  subject  and  as  far  as 

goes  back  to  the  question:  Are  intelligent  picture  handling  is  con- 

we  merely  illustrating  what  is  cemed,  we  don’t  know  from  up 

written  or  are  we  trying  to  make  For  example,  mention  composi- 

our  pictures  tell  the  whole  story?  tion  to  a  photo  editor  and  he’ll 

“If  we  are  merely  illustrating,  call  you  arty — a  nasty  word  if 

GoRtx)N  Kuster,  director  of  ^fi^"  pictures  must  say,  ‘This  there  ever  was  one.  But  whether 
photography,  Columbus  (Ohio)  is  what  the  guy  in  the  story  looks  he  recognizes  it  or  not,  composi- 

Dispatch,  is  one  of  the  finest  pic-  I'ke.’  But  if  our  pictures  are  to  tion  has  more  to  do  with  cuv 


previously  possible. 

It’s  Complete  Ions  print  developer.  The  lab 

You  can  be  at  home  in  this  processes  some  1,500  negatives  a 
place.  The  tired  man’s  got  his 


week. 


slippers,  the  gardener  his  tools, 
the  art  lover  his  favorite  painting 
over  the  fireplace  —  what  we’re 
trying  to  say  is  that  the  hard- 
pressed  cameraman  can  feel  com- 


Kuster:  Gals  &  Politicians 


fortable,  relaxed  and  complete  country.  Short-  tell  the  story,  then  they  should 

here.  _  _ ^  ^  ’ 


here. 

For  one  thing,  it’s  easy  on  the  can  turn  a  black-and-white  nega- 
eyes.  The  place  is  done  in  a  tive  into  a  color  job. 
washable  green  tile.  For  another.  This  week  he  writes  a  few  com- 
there’s  footage  out  to  here  to  ments  about  the  column  appearing 
work  in.  There  are  five  develop-  here  Oct.  tl,  page  44.  The  piece 
ing  rooms,  two  large  printing 


course  speaker,  ex-editor,  Gordon  say,  ‘Here’s  what  was  happening.' 

“I  agree  whole-hog  about  tak¬ 
ing  the  mayor  or  the  governor 
from  any  angle.  Anyone  who 
doesn’t  know  what  they  look  like 
had  better  see  an  eye  doctor. 


rooms,  big  enough  for  four  men 
to  produce  in  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  special  room  for  the  de¬ 
veloping  and  printing  of  shots 
made  on  roll  film. 

Still  more,  there’s  a  room  where 
AP  wirephotos  are  received,  trans¬ 
mitted  and  processed.  The  wire- 
photo  circuit  moves  between  55 
and  60  pictures  daily,  of  which 
perhaps  25  are  tak“n  off  the  ma¬ 
chines  for  Journal-Bulletin  use. 

“A  chemical  room,”  says  Mr. 
Smith,  “where  developing  and  fix¬ 
ing  so’utions  are  mixed  and  stored 
affords  a  degr-e  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  not  previously  possible  and 
eliminates  the  costly  and  time- 
consuming  process  of  mixing  small 
amounts  of  developer  and  hypo. 
There  is  a  main  room  off  which 
all  of  these  workrooms  open  and 
a  reception  room  with  files  for  a 
nega'ive  librarv  and  a  small  gal¬ 
lery  where  staff  photographers  can 
exhibit  the  best  of  their  own 
work.” 

Corners  of  the  rooms  -are 
rounded  —  eliminating  dust  —  and 
light  fixtures  are  flush  with  either 
ceiling  or  wall.  Each  developing 
room  has  a  built-in,  wall  light 
box  for  negatives.  General-illumi- 


tomer  attention  than  he’ll  ever 
admit. 

“Then  there’re  mortises  .  .  . 
ugh!” 

One  He  Missed 
Richmond,  Va. — A  52-year  ca¬ 
reer  ended  last  week  as  Harvey 
South  retired. 

Mr.  South  was  the  oldest  mem¬ 
ber  of  Richmond  Newspapers' 
photographic  department,  and  th* 
source  of  many  newsroom  storiei 
A  favorite  story  was  about  the 
time  Harvey  was  about  to  snap  a 
picture  of  the  lead  car  in  a  to¬ 
bacco  festival  parade.  James  H 
Price,  then  Governor  of  Virginia, 
waved  to  the  photographer  from 
the  car  and  called  out,  “Helio, 
Harvey.” 

Harvey  promptly  dropped  his 
camera,  waved  back  and  shouted, 
“Hello,  Jim.” 

That  was  one  of  the  few  pic¬ 
tures  Harvey  South  ever  missed. 

■ 

Sports  and  Style 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Journal 
published  a  M-n’s  Wear  and 
Sports  s“ction  Oct.  1.  Front 
cover,  pictures  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent  were  supplied  exclusively  to 
the  Jo’'rnal  by  the  Men’s  Wear 
Inter-Industry  Council  of  h(c* 
York  City.  Date  of  publication 
was  planned  to  coincide  with  the 
opening  of  the  World  Series  and 
just  prior  to  the  Oregon  Slate- 
Michigan  game. 
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iKodakI 


MPHAI  l<LT 


adapt  it  to  just  about  every  piaure  assignment.  Works 
equally  well  with  daylight,  tungsten,  fluoresceht,  elec- 


Kedok  Iktar  Lantes — Even  though  your  pictures  are 
teproduced  with  a  halftone  screen,  the  sharpness  and 


lio,  crispness  you  get  with  a  Kodak  Ektar  Lens  result  in  a  tronic  flash,  and  photoflash  illumination. 


quality  that  can  be  seen  and  appreciated. 

These  are  indeed  the  ultimate  in  fine  lenses.  They 
make  needle-sharp  images  in  close-ups  or  long  shots. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  all  lens  corrections, 
especially  color  correction;  therefore,  the  various  color 
images  are  all  the  same  size — there  is  no  color  fringing. 
That  means  better  black-and-white  pictures,  and  bril- 
lisnt,  clear  color  pictures.  Kodak  Ektar  Lens,  127mm. 
//4.7,  comes  in  a  Kodak  Flash  Supermatic-X  Shutter 
»ith  speeds  from  1  to  1/400  second,  T  and  B.  Kodak 
Ektar  Lens,  1 52mm. //4. 5,  is  supplied  in  a  Kodak  Flash 
Supermatic  Shutter  with  speeds  from  1  to  1/200  sec- 
ond,T and  B.  Prices,  $58.55  and  $89.15,  respectively. 

Kodak  Super  Ponchro-Press  Wlm,  Typo  ■ — Fast,  ver- 
uule  film  with  the  color  balance  and  wide  latitude  that 


Kodak  Super  Ortho-Press  Film— For  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  work  with  ortho  film,  here  is  a  high-speed  film 
with  the  brilliance  required  for  press  work.  Gives  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  flesh  tones  with  photoflash  lamps. 

Kodak  Medalist  Paper — Here  is  a  fine-quality,  fast 
projection  paper  with  outstanding  flexibility  to  match 
it  to  newspaper  darkroom  requirements.  By  varying  the 
ratio  of  exposure  to  development,  all  four  grades  of 
Medalist  paper  can  be  manipulated  up  or  down  the  con¬ 
trast  scale  to  meet  adjoining  grades — giving  you  an 
infinite  series  of  grades  to  match  any  negative  require¬ 
ments.  Available  in  popular  surfaces — for  reproduc¬ 
tion  or  exhibition  purposes.  See  your  Kodak  dealer. 

Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


radio  and  tv 


Hecoings  Begin 
To  Resolve 


TV  Conflicts 


Six  months  after  the  lifting  of 
the  freeze  on  television  station 
applications,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  has 
reached  the  stage  where  hearings 
are  l«ing  conducted  on  numerous 
conflict  cases. 

As  of  Election  Day,  it  is  now 
estimated,  there  will  be  approx¬ 
imately  19,000.000  sets  in  use 
around  the  country,  with  112  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  air.  Only  five  new 
stations  have  gone  into  business 
since  the  processing  of  applica¬ 
tions  resumed  in  July. 

The  big  rush  of  applications 
that  greeted  the  actual  thaw  in 
mid-April  has  subsided  to  a  trickle, 
and  the  FCC  manages  to  issue 
about  half  a  dozen  station  grants 
each  week,  almost  wholly  in  areas 
not  now  served  by  TV. 

To  date,  since  April  14,  the 
Commission  has  authorized  73 
stations;  64  of  them  commercial 
and  9  educational.  Only  17  are 
for  VHF  channels;  56  are  for 
UHF.  Still  in  the  files  are  858  ap¬ 
plications,  of  which  14  are  for 
educational  stations.  And  of  the 
commercial  total,  489  seek  VHF 
and  354  want  UHF. 

Some  of  the  Du  Mont  experts 
were  discussing  the  other  day  the 
question  of  when  all  of  the  avail¬ 
able  2.053  commercial  channels 
might  be  allocated.  It  all  depends, 
they  said,  on  these  factors: 

1.  How  many  stations  are  now 
operating  in  your  city;  if  you  live 
in  a  city  where  TV  has  already 
been  established,  chances  are  you 
won’t  see  a  new  station  for  many 
months. 

2.  How  close  you  are  to  a  TV 
area;  even  though  your  city  has  no 
TV  station,  if  you  live  near  a 
town  which  does  have  TV,  prob¬ 
ably  you  will  have  to  wait. 


3.  How  many  applications  there 
are  for  each  channel;  when  more 
than  one  application  is  filed  for  a 
new  station,  a  “conflict”  arises  that 
requires  days,  weeks  and  some¬ 
times  months  of  hearings  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  applicant  will  be 
awarded  the  license. 

4.  Whether  or  not  your  local 
channels  are  UHF  or  VHF;  most 
of  the  applications  received  by  the 
FCC  so  far  are  for  VHF  channels, 
which  means  that  more  “conflicts” 
will  have  to  be  straightened  out 
than  for  the  UHF  channels.  In 
fact,  many  UHF  channels  are  go¬ 
ing  begging,  with  no  applicants 
asking  for  them  up  to  now. 

But  those  who  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  be  pessimistic  were  told 
to  remember  that  “only  six  years 
ago”  there  were  merely  6,400  sets 
in  the  whole  country. 

Business  Notes 

FCC  reports  the  radio  industry 
during  1951  suffered  a  15  per  cent 
drop  in  income,  before  taxes,  de¬ 
spite  a  record  revenue  of  $450,- 
400,000.  .  .  .  ABC  estimates  a  loss 
of  $659,000  for  nine  months  ended 
Sept.  30,  compared  to  $77,000 
net  a  year  ago.  .  .  . 

“Radio  advertising  is  in  a 
stronger  position  now  and  has  a 
brighter  future  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  two  years,”  is  the  new 
war  cry  of  the  Broadcast  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau. 

A  new  “complete”  TV  audience 
measurement  service,  promising  a 
“truly  accurate  rating  system,” 
has  been  instituted  in  40  major 
markets  by  C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc. 

ABC  has  followed  the  lead  of 
CBS  in  buying  the  INS-Telenews 
daily  service  of  film  and  news 
wire  for  its  owned-and-operated 
stations. 

A  Standard  Contract  for  Spot 
Telecasting  has  evolved  from  two 
years  of  work  by  a  joint  broad¬ 
caster  agency  headed  by  Ted 
Bergmann  of  the  Du  Mont  Net¬ 
work,  and  Frank  Silvernail  of 
Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
It's  copyrighted  by  AAAA. 


NEA  Members 
Set  for  Fall 
Workshop  Meet 


'Mr.  X'  Gives  $500 
To  Robber's  Wife  ' 

Worcester,  Mass. — The  news¬ 
paperman  who  received  a  secret 
tip  solving  a  $31,000  bank  robbery 
here  Sept.  29  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  a  sequel  Oct.  8  when 
the  bank  made  a  $500  reward  to 
the  tipster.  (E&P,  Oct.  4,  page 
13). 

The  informant  had  pledged  to 
secrecy  A.  Alfred  Marcello,  day 
city  editor  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram.  The  president  of  the  bank 
wished  to  give  “Mr.  X”  a  $500 
reward.  He  turned  this  sum  over 
to  Mr.  Marcello  to  deliver  to  the 
unidentified  informant. 

When  Mr.  Marcello  met  with 
“Mr.  X,”  the  latter  refused  to 
accept  money  and  directed  that 
it  be  turned  over  to  the  hold-up 
man’s  destitute  wife  and  children. 


Colombia  Paper 
Has  Man  in  Miami 


Mi.\mi — South  Florida  has  be¬ 
come  such  a  focus  of  interest  for 
Colombians  that  Bogota’s  after¬ 
noon  newspaper,  El  Espectador, 
has  assigned  a  full-time  resident 
correspondent  to  the  area  —  the 
newspaper’s  first  anywhere.  He  is 
Francisco  Montana,  a  staff  writer 
who  learned  his  English  in  Bo¬ 
gota’s  schools.  He  will  have 
headquarters  in  Miami. 


Chicago  —  A  “workshop  pro¬ 
gram”  has  been  planned  for  the 
fall  meeting  and  Advisory  Council 
session  of  the  National  Editorial 
.Association  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  here,  Nov.  12-15,  it 
was  announced  by  President  C.  W. 
Brown,  Oconomowoc  (Wis.)  En¬ 
terprise. 

The  opening  day,  Nov.  12,  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  an  NEA 
board  meeting.  On  Thursday, 
Nov.  13,  there  will  be  a  break¬ 
fast  and  joint  meeting  of  NEA 
board,  NEA  committee  chairmen 
and  all  committee  members.  The 
Advisory  Council  and  NEA  board 
will  report  at  the  luncheon  session. 

The  annual  photo  clinic  will  be 
the  feature  of  the  Thursday  din¬ 
ner  session.  Fred  W.  Inversetti, 
Ripon  (Wis.)  Commonwealth, 
chairman  of  the  NEA  Photogra¬ 
phic  Committee,  will  preside.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  photo  equipment 
firms  will  participate  in  the  panel 
discussion  to  be  followed  by  a 
photography  session  in  which 
NEA  members  will  compete  for 
prizes  for  the  best  pictures  taken 
of  models  present. 

The  Friday  workshop  program 
will  open  with  a  breakfast  session, 
with  Alan  C.  McIntosh,  Liiverne 
(Minn.)  Star  Herald,  presiding. 
H.  J.  (Jeff)  Ward,  Porte  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  will  discuss  “Practical 
Examples  of  Estimating.”  Henry 
■Africa,  special  instructor.  News¬ 
paper  Production  Laboratory, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  will 
speak  on  “Backshop  Efficiency.” 
Mrs.  Vange  Renshaw,  Elkton 
(S.  D.)  Record,  will  discuss  “Rol¬ 
lercoasting.”  There  will  also  be 
discussion  on  the  Scan-O-Graver 
and  micro  filming  of  files. 

Les  Moeller,  director.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism 
will  be  the  Friday  luncheon  speak¬ 
er.  His  subject:  “The  Responsibil¬ 
ities  of  the  Country  Weekly  in  the 
Hour  of  Decision.” 

Ed  M.  Anderson,  Bevard  (N, 
C.)  Transylvania  Times.  NEA 
director  and  chairman  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee,  and  William 
L.  Daley,  NEA  Washington  rep¬ 
resentative,  will  report  on  news¬ 
paper  legislative  matters. 

Miss  Mattie  Dykes,  president. 
National  Federation  of  Press 
Women,  will  preside  at  the  Satur¬ 
day  breakfast  session.  Mrs.  Lois 


Triple  Play 

Minneapolis  —  Bemic  Sws| 
son,  sports  writer  for  the  \b 
neapolis  Sunday  Tribune,  pi 
formed  a  perfect  unassistH 
triple  play  in  football  corn 
age  in  Texas  over  the  ««k 
end  of  Oct.  4.  | 

After  covering  the  Notiri 
Dame-Texas  game  at  .Austkj 
he  filed  his  story  and  hopped  i| 
plane  to  Dallas,  225  mile; 
away,  arriving  in  time  to  core 
the  Southern  Methodist-Geoi 
gia  Tech  game  that  same  nifdi 
The  next  afternoon.  Sundi) 
he  reported  the  Dallas  Teu» 
San  Francisco  49ers  p^of^ 
sional  game  in  Dallas. 


Walters  Urges  Press 
To  'Think  Big,  Bold' 

Danville,  Ill. — Basil  L. 
ters,  executive  editor  of  the  KiiA 
Newspapers,  urged  the  press  'll 
think  big  and  be  bold,”  in  t 
dressing  the  annual  conventionm 
the  Illinois  Press  Association  IkI 
Oct.  11.  I 

“Television,  by  concentnTi 
on  the  spectacular,  has  wk:y 
an  appetite  for  something  cdj' 
substantial  than  comic  strips  r*’ 
amusement  in  our  newspape  ' 
said  Mr.  Walters.  “Television- 
only  whet  the  appetite.  The  p'i 
must  satisfy  that  appetite.  C’i 
job  is  to  inform,  to  provoke  ■ 
bate  and  thought  and  to  keep  1 
eternal  spotlight  of  publicity  t 
public  servants.”  , 

John  W.  Carroll,  publisher '  > 
Pickwick  Publishing  Co.,  indui'J 
suburban  newspapers  in  the  * 
Ridge  area,  was  elected  prc'di' 
of  the  Illinois  Press  \ssocia:-| 
He  succeeds  Bryant  B.  Voris,  p-l 
lisher  of  the  Waterloo  Repiif’^'‘^-\ 
Other  officers  elected  were  Vrt 
V.  Kramer,  Gibson  City,  first  '".'i 
president;  Don  Pauschert,  Pm 
second  vicepresident;  Robert  sj 
Bliss,  Hillsboro,  third  vicepr;' 
dent,  and  C.  J.  Lere,  Leroy,  tr-- 
urer. 


2  Salesmen  Added 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  have  added 
two  members  of  the  sales  staff: 
Karl  K.  Klimcheck,  in  New  York, 
specializing  in  rotogravure  and 
color  comic  advertising;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  T.  Howard,  Jr.,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


Lusinchi  Replaces 
Glamer  in  Paris 

PARts — Andre  Glarner,  who 
tired  recently  as  Paris  correspor 
ent  of  the  Exchange  Te/reriJ 
London,  has  been  succeeded 
Victor  Lusinchi. 

Mr.  Lusinchi  has  been  the 
Anderson,  Ripley  (Miss.)  Sooth-  pcva  correspondent  of  Exchati' 
ern  Sentinel,  will  be  the  keynote  Telegraph  since  he  left  the  L’o '  ■ 
speaker.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen, 

Medill  School  of  Journalism, 

Northwestern  University,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  consumer  market  analysis. 

Charles  E.  Moreau,  Bloomfield 
(N.  J.)  Independent  Press,  pres¬ 
ident,  Weekly  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  will  report  on  the 
first  year’s  progress  of  WNR  in 
the  national  advertising  field. 
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States  Army  soon  after  the  f 
of  the  war.  At  one  time  he  *  j 
war  correspondent  for  “u-j 
Broadcasting  System.  He  was 
in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Glarner’s  successor  8^ 
son  of  the  man  who  gave  ■ 
Glamer  his  first  job  on  the  Frt' 
paper  published  in  San  FraK- 
the  Franco-California,  in 
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Longer  lasting  batteries,  plus  a  unique 
power  sa\ing  switeh,  give  this  KCA 
Vietor  personal  radio  10  times  the 
playing  life  of  previous  mfxlels. 


PtMsouiil  l  ta(lio...plays  K)  limes  loiis^ei 


Al)()ut  the  size  of  the  a\erage  liook,  this  new 
Personal  radio— dex  elopetl  throngh  HCA  researcli 
and  engineering— offers  new  con\enience  and 
economy  to  those  who  want  a  light,  beautifully 
streamlined,  long-lasting  instrument. 

Secret  of  its  long  life  is  a  new  drv  cell  “B”  battery- 
used  in  combination  with  redesigned  “A”  batteries  to 
create  a  more  lasting  power  source.  Additional  life  is 
given  by  a  unique  svv’itch,  for  use  in  areas  where 
radio  reception  is  strong,  which  reduces  the  drain  on 
the  batteries,  and  adds  up  to  30%  to  their  lives. 
BCA  Victor’s  new  receiver  plays  instantly,  without 


Rad fo  CoftPonATioN  of  America 

Rorld  leader  in  radio— first  in  television 
Editor  &  publisher  for  October  18,  1952 


needing  to  warm  up,  has  an  automatic  control  to 
keep  the  sound  volume  even,  and  can  be  had  in 
six  rich  colors. 

Development  of  this  compact  radio  is  another  example 
of  RC.\  research  and  engineering  at  work  for  you.  RCA 
research  means  better  quality  and  performance  from  any 
product  or  service  of  RCA  or  RCA  Victor. 


Sec  the  latest  in  radio,  television,  and  electronics  at  RCA 
Exhibition  Hall,  '36  West  49th  Street,  N.  Y.  Admission 
is  free.  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building, 
Radio  City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULATION 


Lang  Tells  How  Carrier 
Counsellors  Function 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


With  the  trend  to  younger 
boys,  this  change  in  age  has  cre¬ 
ated  the  new  role  for  carrier  coun¬ 
sellors,  says  Donn  Lang,  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette;  who  de¬ 
scribes  his  efforts  as  “working 
himself  out  of  a  job”  by  correct¬ 
ing  the  trouble  before  it  arises. 

Older  boys,  he  told  Central 
States  circulators,  apparently  feel 
it  is  beneath  their  dignity  to  carry 
papers.  “Young  boys  are  not 
quite  able  to  acquire  the  sense  of 
responsibility  that  is  necessary  to 
operate  successfully,”  he  said. 
“They  can’t  readily  think  for 
themselves,  and  require  close  su¬ 
pervision.” 

Must  Understand  Boys 

The  counsellor,  who  is  a  mod¬ 
em  version  of  the  oldtime  assis¬ 
tant  branch  manager,  must  be 
able  to  come  down  to  the  boy’s 
level  and  learn  to  speak  the  boy’s 
language,  Mr.  Lang  pointed  out. 
“The  carrier  cannot  easily  under¬ 
stand  things  from  an  adult  point 
of  view,”  he  explained.  “But  once 
the  counsellor  has  put  it  across  to 
the  carrier  and  his  parents,  then 
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he  has  made  friends  and  both  are 
pleased  with  the  results.” 

Carrier  turnover  is  much  less, 
as  a  result  of  this  counselling  with 
Gazette  carrier-salesmen,  he 
stated.  The  carrier  counsellor 
works  closely  with  the  branch 
supervisor  and  the  carrier.  The 
counsellor  steps  in  after  the  boy 
has  made  his  initial  contact  with 
the  supervisor.  After  the  boy  has 
been  on  the  route  a  week  or  two, 
the  counsellor  makes  a  phone  call 
to  the  parents  of  the  carrier  and 
asks  how  he  is  getting  along.  He 
makes  an  appointment  to  visit 
with  the  carrier  and  his  parents. 
Mr.  Lang  continues: 

“When  making  the  carrier  call, 
don’t  forget  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  person  there  is  the  carrier. 
Don’t  hog  the  show!  Allow  the 
carrier  to  participate  in  the  con¬ 
versation  and  do  this  by  asking 
questions.  Let  him  answer  freely 
and  comment  upon  his  answers. 
Discuss  the  route  in  detail.  Check 
on  their  work  permits.  Run  over 
the  contract  with  them,  explaining 
any  questionable  phase.  Use  the 
boy’s  own  route  book  and  go 
through  it  quickly  but  thoroughly, 
explaining  the  importance  of  neat¬ 
ness — record-keeping — etc. 

Discuss  Terminology 

“Discuss  office  terminology. 
Words  that  you  use,  unfamiliar  to 
the  new  carrier,  but  words  they 
will  hear  and  should  know;  such 
as,  ‘Takes,’  ‘Stops,’  ‘Draw,’  Office- 
Paid  Accounts,’  etc.  Then  discuss 
complaints.  Name  a  few  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  encountered  by 
the  new  carrier,  and  advise  the 
carrier  as  to  what  he  can  do  to 
avoid  all  such  complaints.  Talk 
about  the  collection  card  and  its 
importance  to  the  new  boy.  Ex¬ 
plain  how  he  can  avoid  office 
complaints  by  putting  his  name 
and  phone  number  on  the  card, 
so  the  customer  will  call  him,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  office. 

“It  is  important  to  discuss  the 
carrier’s  bill,  so  he  will  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  is  paying  for.  Do 
stress  the  importance  of  saving. 
If  you  have  a  savings  program, 
explain  in  detail  so  that  he  will 
understand  how  it  works.  And  im¬ 
press  upon  the  mind  of  the  new 
carrier,  how  much  money  other 
boys  have  made  and  saved,  on 
their  paper  routes. 

“This  usually  ends  the  contact 
with  the  new  carrier,  imtil  a  later 
date,  when  some  of  them  get  into 
some  kind  of  difficulty.  You  will 
find  the  schools  a  very  good  con¬ 
tact  for  improvement  of  the  boy. 
And  the  school  counsellor  can 
prove  to  be  very  helpful.” 


Governor  Fetes  Carriers 

The  foukth  annual  luncheon 
given  by  the  governor  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  for  carriers  on  Newspaperboy 
Day  was  recently  attended  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  17 -of  the  state’s 
19  dailies.  Gov.  Val  Peterson  was 
host  to  the  group  at  Lincoln.  The 
boys  attended  the  Nebraska-Iowa 
State  football  game  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  H.  R.  Purdum,  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Tribune  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  was  in  charge  of  the  event. 

Honorary  Postmaster 

Derek  Richard,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  carrier,  was  named 
honorary  Los  Angeles  postmaster 
to  tie  in  with  the  Newspaperboy 
Day  and  the  issuance  of  the  new 
Newspaperboy  Commemorative 
Stamp. 

Aid  in  Iron  Lvmg  Drive 

Carriers  of  the  Hastings  (Neb.) 
Tribune  recently  collected,  on 
their  own  initiative,  more  than 
$4,400  to  augment  a  fund,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  local  Labor  Temple, 
to  purchase  a  new  iron  lung  for 
the  Mary  Lanning  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Help  Civil  Defense 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Newspapers 
have  offered  their  city  branch  offi¬ 
ces  as  headquarters  and  carriers  as 
volunteer  messengers  for  the  civil 
defense  program.  Atlanta  civil  de¬ 
fense  authorities  are  now  using 
six  of  the  papers’  branches  as  zone 
headquarters  and  will  use  more  as 
the  need  arises.  Plans  are  under 
way  to  directly  enlist  as  many 
carriers  as  possible  as  messengers 
and  also  to  enlist  subscribers  as 
volunteers  in  defense  work. 

■ 

New  Carrier  Manual 

Ierry  Delrose,  partner  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Agency  at 
Joliet,  Ill.,  has  developed  an  at¬ 
tractive,  pocket-size  manual  for 
new  carrier  boys.  The  manual  is 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
independent  dealer  and  alerts  the 
boys  to  the  various  promotional 
programs  of  the  papers. 

■ 

5  Oklahoma  Dailies 
In  Local  Item  Contest 

Anadarko,  Okla. — ^The  Anadar- 
ko  Daily  News  won  the  first 
month’s  competition  between  the 
editorial  staffs  of  five  Oklahoma 
newspapers. 

The  Daily  News  staff  will  split 
$50  by  winning  first  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  personal  items,  and  first  in 
the  total  number  of  inches  of  local 
news  published  during  September. 

The  four-month  contest  is  being 
staged  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Anadarko  Daily  News,  Henryetta 
Free-Lance,  Hobart  Democrat- 
Chief,  Clinton  Daily  News  and 
Alva  Review-Courier. 

Anadarko’s  daily  printed  5,806 
inches  of  local  news  during  the 
month  and  1,242  personal  items. 


Allerup 


INS  Appoints 
Paul  Allerup 
Associate  ME 

Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief  o( 
International  News  Service,  h* 
announced  the  promotion  of  Pii 
R.  Allerup  fioc 
news  editor  to  lit 
newly-created  pfr 
sition  of  assoc- 
i  a  t  e  maDagiii;| 
editor. 

Mr.  Paris  sak 
that  Mr.  Alleni; 
who  joined  INS 
in  1934  and  has] 
had  experienc  | 
in  almost  even' 
phase  of  newj 
service  operation. ; 
will  share  the  responsibilities  fl(| 
news  and  feature  supervision  win| 
Managing  Editor  Philip  G.  Reci] 

M.  Paris  said  Mr.  AllenipV 
promotion  and  creation  of  tl* 
new  post  are  the  result  of  expani 
ed  operations  of  INS  at  home  ajC| 
abroad. 

Mr.  Reed  will  spend  part  ofhbj 
time  in  the  field  coorJinatii; 
bureau  operations  with  the  var! 
ous  expanding  requirements  oil 
newspaper,  radio  and  televisiw 
clients. 

Mr.  Allerup,  who  is  40  andii 
native  New  Yorker,  has  rise:! 
steadily  through  the  ranks  to  hii: 
new  position.  His  transfer  fronii 
Chicago  to  New  York  to  supervin 
the  night  desk  was  memorable  ii| 
more  ways  than  one.  He  took  ovrl 
the  night  desk  in  New  York  o:| 
Dec.  7,  1941 — Pearl  Harbor  day 

In  May,  1947,  he  was  appoint: 
ed  night  editor  in  New  York  anij 
in  1948  moved  over  to  the  day-: 
side  in  a  similar  capacity. 

In  August,  1949,  he  was  named, 
general  news  editor.  ' 

He  is  a  graduate  of  New  York 
City  grammar  and  high  schools 
as  well  as  New  York  University, 
and  is  a  World  War  II  veteran. 

■ 

Paper  Raises  $10,000 
For  Injured  Youth 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. — ^The  Bridge- 
ton  Evening  News  collected  nearly 
$10,000  in  contributions  to  J 
“Jack  Lacey  Get  Well  Fund," 
used  to  defray  specialized  hospital 
expenses  for  Jack  Lacey,  17,  who 
suffered  a  broken  neck  and  spinal 
injuries  when  he  dived  into  shal¬ 
low  water  last  Summer. 

Graham  L.  Schofield,  publisher, 
made  the  first  gift  to  the  funi 
the  raising  of  which  was  directed 
by  Ralph  A.  Brandt,  managini 
editor.  Fifty  employes  of  the  news¬ 
paper  contributed.  Mail  response 
came  from  nearly  every  state  and 
from  soldiers  in  Korea.  Names  of 
the  thousands  of  contributors  were 
published  on  the  front  page  fro® 
day  to  day. 

As  a  result  of  the  newspapwj 
enterprise,  confidence  is  held  th» 
the  injured  youth  ultimately  w® 
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SOMETHIHG  SPECIAl  IN  STEEL  FORGINGS 

Giant  Discs  to  Aid  Study  of  Supersonic  Flight 


The  steel  disc  on  the  trailer  truck,  like 
a  coin  from  Brobdingnag,  is  some¬ 
thing  sjxxial  in  steel  forgings.  It  meas¬ 
ures  18  feet  across  and  weighs  48  tons. 
It  is  one  of  eleven  discs  we  are  making 
here  at  Bethlehbm  Steel  for  something 
equally  special  —  a  wind  tunnel  to 
help  aviation  engineers  study  super¬ 
sonic  flight. 

Fhis  forging  is  so  big  it  couldn’t  be 
shipjxid  by  rail.  So  it  is  being  moved 
on  the  highway,  with  a  police  escort 
moving  on  ahead  of  it  to  clear  a  path. 
It  is  on  its  way  from  our  plant  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa.,  where  our  forging  people 
turned  it  out,  to  Philadelphia,  where 
it  will  be  shipped  by  boat  to  Newport 
News,  Va.,  for  further  machining. 


From  there  it  will  go  by  water  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Final  destination  is  the 
Ames  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  in 
California,  where  the  wind  tunnel  is 
being  built  for  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

The  eleven  Bethlehem  forged  discs 
will  be  the  principal  moving  parts  in 
the  larger  of  two  compressors  that  the 
designers  s;iy  will  create  enough  pres¬ 
sure  to  drive  a  blast  of  air  through  the 
wind  tunnel’s  8-foot-diameter  throat 
at  speeds  of  2000  miles  an  hour  and 
better.  Models  can  be  tested  at  speeds 


several  times  the  speed  of  sound. 

Power  to  whip  up  this  torrent  of  air 
comes  from  four  electric  motors  total¬ 
ing  180,000  horsepower,  which  the 
designers  point  out  is  the  most  horse¬ 
power  that  has  ever  been  harnessed 
to  a  single  shaft. 

NACA  engineers  are  counting  on 
this  supersonic  wind  tunnel  to  help 
them  learn  more  about  flight  at  speeds 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound.  They 
“expect  that  it  will  have  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  on  future  designs  of  supersonic 
fighter  planes  and  guided  missiles. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Quality  Is  1st  Goal 
Of  Weeklies— Brown 


Weekly  Replaies  GciUagh©!  and 
For  Murder  Verdict  Carley  Leave 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Brown 


Chicago  —  Circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  are  in  direct  re¬ 
lation  to  the  quality  of  today’s 
weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  in  the  opin- 
i  o  n  of  C.  W. 

Brown,  Oconom- 
owoc  (Wis.)  En¬ 
terprise,  presi¬ 
dent,  National 
Editorial  Associ¬ 
ation. 

“Business  will 
be  sound,”  he 
said,  “if  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  product  is 
good.  Develop 
quality  and  the  rest  will  come.” 

Emphasis  on  Newspaper 
“Brownie,”  as  his  friends  in 
NEA  know  him,  believes  that 
weekly  publishers  are  fast  learn¬ 
ing  that  a  good  newspaper  is  a 
better  investment  than  a  poor 
paper  that  is  “an  appendage  to  a 
commercial  printing  shop.” 

He  credits  newspaper  trade  asso¬ 
ciations,  both  national  and  state, 
along  with  schools  of  journalism, 
with  having  helped  to  materially 
false  the  level  of  the  weekly  press 
in  U.  S.  “The  service  rendered  by 
our  own  trade  associations  may 
not  be  glamorous,  but  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  essential,”  he  told  E&P. 

“Such  associations  serve  as  an 
exchange  of  information  and  ideas 
on  newspaper  publishing,  thus  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  general  economic 
welfare  of  the  newspaper  business. 
Some  publishers,  who  do  not  take 
an  active  part  in  association  af¬ 
fairs,  fail  to  appreciate  the  service 
they  enjoy  as  a  result  of  collective 
effort  on  the  part  of  their  national 
vind  state  press  associations.” 

Weekly  newspapers  have  always 
been  the  reservoir  of  training  for 
the  entire  newspaper  field,  Mr. 
Brown  contended.  Publishers  of 
weekly  papers  are  again  feeling 
the  pinch  of  the  loss  of  competent 
help  along  with  high  operating 
costs.  While  newsprint  is  not  a 
major  problem  with  weeklies,  he 
pointed  out  that  production  costs 
today  require  a  big  ad  volume  to 
“break  even”  on  the  P&L  state¬ 
ment. 

Says  Weeklies  Progressive 
NEA  President  Brown  is  “bull¬ 
ish”  about  weeklies.  He  says  more 
weekly  publishers  are  interested  in 
modern  mechanical  equipment 
than  ever  before.  Weeklies  are 
keeping  pace  with  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  graphic  arts  field,  he 
added.  But.  even  more  important, 
they  are  giving  more  attention  to 
the  editorial  and  news  depart¬ 


ments,  thus  putting  out  better  all- 
around  papers,  he  said. 

“A  weekly  paper  today  has  a 
higher  readership  and  is  much 
closer  to  its  readers  than  mass  cir¬ 
culation  papers,”  he  asserted.  “The 
news  content  makes  such  weeklies 
a  more  productive  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  Weeklies,  in  turn,  are  rely¬ 
ing  more  and  more  on  research  to 
improve  their  product  and  are  con¬ 
ducting  mechanical,  photographic 
and  news  clinics,  as  well  as  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  clinics,  to 
further  improve  their  services.” 

Started  on  Dailies 
Mr.  Brown,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Enterprise  at  Oconom- 
owoc  since  1936,  is  a  newspaper¬ 
man  who  grew  up  in  the  daily 
field.  He  was  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum  and  later  worked  for  the 
old  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  News.  He 
left  the  newspaper  field  for  10 
years  and  later  returned  as  a  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Decorah  (la.)  Jour¬ 
nal  back  in  the  depression  years 
of  1931-34. 

“Before  getting  into  the  weekly 
field,”  he  said,  “I,  like  most  daily 
newspapermen,  looked  upon  week¬ 
lies  as  something  put  together  with 
bailing  wire.  I  found  out  different¬ 
ly,  once  I  got  into  the  weekly 
field.  In  the  last  20  years,  weekly 
papers  have  made  tremendous 
strides  in  their  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  and  in  the  over-all  quality 
of  their  product.  Today,  newspaper 
publishing  is  their  main  business 
and  not  printing,  as  was  formerly 
the  case  on  most  weeklies.” 
Community  Service  Minded 
As  publisher  of  the  Enterprise, 
Mr.  Brown  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  that  community  serv¬ 
ice  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
newspaper.  This  is  particularly 
true,  he  believes  where  the  paper 
“is  one  of  a  kind,”  meaning  the 
only  paper  in  the  town.  “Such  a 
publisher  possesses  the  vehicle 
through  which  community  service 
can  be  done  easier  than  by  anyone 
else,”  he  explained. 

In  Mr.  Brown’s  case,  the  Enter¬ 
prise  has  over  the  past  five  years 
established  a  scholarship  fund 
which  has  helped  at  least  25  stu¬ 
dents  complete  their  college  educa¬ 
tion.  The  fund  is  promoted  through 
the  newspapers’  news  columns  and 
the  local  citizenry  contribute.  A 
board  of  five,  including  Mr.  Brown, 
administers  the  scholarship  fund. 

Scholarships  average  $250  per 
student  per  year.  Once  a  student 
is  selected  for  help,  the  funds  are 
continued  until  he  completes  his 


Downington,  Pa.  —  The  jury 
that  freed  a  young  housewife  from 
a  murder  charge  wasn’t  very  con¬ 
siderate  of  the  weekly  Archive’s 
publication  deadline  on  Oct.  1,  but 
Editor  Jane  S.  Mcllvaine  worked 
fast  and  the  Archive  got  a  replate 
that  beat  a  lot  of  the  Big  City  com¬ 
petition. 

The  verdict  came  in  at  4  p.m.  on 
the  day  when  the  Archive  had  to 
go  to  press  at  3  p.m.  because  it 
was  running  a  special  issue  for  the 
Community  Chest.  Mrs.  Mcllvaine 
stopped  the  presses,  wrote  a  verdict 
bulletin  and  had  it  inserted  on 
Page  One.  Within  45  minutes  the 
paper  was  being  sold  on  the  street 
by  the  editorial  staff  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

college  work.  Students  are  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  their  scholastic 
ability  and  their  need  for  financial 
help.  This  fall,  14  students  are  in 
college  as  a  result  of  scholarships 
awarded  through  the  Enterprise. 

Aided  School  Board 
Another  Enterprise  project  was 
the  successful  campaign  conducted 
to  get  a  year-’round  recreational 
director  for  Oconomowoc  school 
children.  Today,  says  Mr.  Brown, 
local  candidates  for  city  office  run 
on  their  endorsement  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  originally  advocated  by  the 
paper. 

Several  years  ago,  the  local 
school  board  announced  a  bond  is¬ 
sue  with  no  particular  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  a  theater-type  audi¬ 
torium  for  the  high  school.  The 
bond  issue  lost  at  the  first  referen¬ 
dum,  largely  because  local  citizens 
were  not  fully  advised  on  the  need 
for  such  an  addition  to  the  high 
school,  explained  Mr.  Brown. 

“We  asked  the  school  board  to 
resubmit  the  bond  issue  to  a  vote 
and  we  promised  our  editorial  sup¬ 
port,”  he  said.  “The  issue  carried 
with  more  than  3'/i  times  as  many 
voting  as  compared  with  the  first 
referendum.  Today,  the  Porte 
Players  used  the  auditorium  for 
their  summer  theater  productions, 
thus  adding  to  the  year-’round  use 
of  the  hall.” 

Mr.  Brown  operates  a  large 
commercial  printing  plant  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  newspaper.  In  1949,  a 
new  modern  plant  was  completed 
to  house  both  the  newspaper  and 
printing  business.  The  building 
provides  10,000  square  feet  of 
space  in  its  main  section,  with  a 
modern  front,  neat  offices  and  de¬ 
partmentalized  plant. 

Brownie  is  an  “old  hand”  at 
NEA  matters,  having  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  as  chairman 
of  the  NEA  Publications  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  was  also  a  director  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service  and 
he  was  appointed  to  the  board  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.,  following  the  merger 
of  the  American  Press  Association 
and  NAS. 


Boston  Post 

Boston — Walter  Carley  has 
signed  from  the  Boston  Post.  He 
was  president  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer. 

Mr.  Carley  began  with  the  Post 
in  the  business  department  and 
remained  in  that  end  of  the  man¬ 
agement.  He  was  auditor  under  i 
the  late  Richard  Grozier  and  ban-  I 
died  both  personal  and  newspaper 
business  for  the  Grozier  family. 

Other  major  shifts  in  Post  per¬ 
sonnel  since  purchase  of  that 
paper  by  John  Fox  include  the 
resignation  of  Harry  Gallagher  as 
managing  director.  Mr.  Gallaghn 
was  a  co-executor  under  the  will 
of  Richard  Grozier  and  had,  for » 
year  and  a  half,  been  in  over-all  * 
charge  of  the  paper. 

Lauren  MacCloud  is  acting 
plant  superintendent,  replacing 
Mr,  Gallagher  in  that  capacity. 

William  H.  Paul,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper  for  many  yean, 
has  been  replaced  by  Allen  H. 
Hermance,  a  veteran  Post  em¬ 
ploye. 

Maurice  B.  Kerr  has  replaced 
William  V.  J.  Ford  as  advertising 
director. 

Peter  DaRu,  who  has  been  with 
the  Post  for  40  years,  and  who 
served  lately  as  chief  of  the  ait 
department,  has  been  replaced  by 
Meyer  Roseman,  who  began  his 
career  with  the  Post  before  World 
War  I. 

■ 

Dual  Price  Is  Tried 
By  Pittsburgh  P-G 

Pittsburgh  —  The  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  has  adopted  a  double 
set  of  circulation  prices. 

Effective  Oct.  20,  the  price  for 
papers  (about  100,000)  outside 
Allegheny  County  goes  from  5c 
to  7c  on  the  street  and  newsstands, 
and  to  40c  a  week  for  home  de¬ 
livery. 

The  residents  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  County  will  continue  to 
pay  a  nickel. 

Mail  subscription  prices  will  re¬ 
main  the  same.  The  dual  price 
follows  a  Sunday  price  raise,  from 
15c  to  20c,  instituted  Oct.  12  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  Sun  Tele¬ 
graph.  The  Post-Gazette,  a  six- 
day  Block  newspaper,  last  raised 
its  price  in  1946,  from  3c  to  5c. 

■ 

Howard  Chose  Joins 
Selvage  &  Lee  Firm 

W.  Howard  Chase,  for  the  pss’ 
seven  years  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  of  General  Foods  Coi' 
poration  and  before  that  of  Gen" 
eral  Mills,  has  joined  the  fireij^; 
Selvage  &  Lee  as  a  partner, 


The 


.^yy,  -  , - . 

firm  will  become  Selvage,  Lee  » 
Chase.  The  other  partners  ^ 
James  P.  Selvage  and  Morris  M- 
Lee,  Jr. 
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1.  Shortly  oiler  the  end  of  World  War  II 
we  brought  out  a  brand  new  super  gas¬ 
oline  called  760t— a  high  octane  aviation 
fuel  adapted  to  automobile  operating 
conditions.  The  performance  of  7600  was 
so  superior  to  anything  the  average 
motorist  had  experienced  that  it  was 
months  before  we  could  supply  our  sta¬ 
tions  with  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand. 


4.  It  didn't  take  us  long  to  decide  on  the 
desireability  of  increasing  our  facilities 
for  making  7600  — although  the  program 
represents  an  investment  of  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  For  we  reasoned  that  by 
maintaining  the  quality  of  7600  we  would 
get  enough  additional  business  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  our  investment. 


2*  Today  7600  is  still  the  top-quality  gas¬ 
oline  in  the  West  by  a  comfortable  mar¬ 
gin.  For  its  quality  has  steadily  im¬ 
proved  from  year  to  year.  But  in  one 
way  7600  has  been  a  rather  embarrass¬ 
ing  success— for  we  haven’t  always  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  demahd  for  it. 


5*  This  profit  incentive  is  the  driving 
force  behind  our  whole  competitive  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  It  has  given  the  American 
people  the  best  products,  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  at  the  lowest  cost  in  the  world. 
That’s  why  any  attempt  to  tax  away  this 
profit  incentive  is  bound  to  lower  the 
standard  of  living  of  every  American. 


3*  In  order  to  keep  up  with  this  demand 
we  were  faced  with  doing  one  of  two 
things:  (1)  reduce  the  quality  of  7600  so 
that  we  could  make  more  of  it,  or  (2) 
undertake  a  program  to  increase  our  out¬ 
put  of  high  octane  super  quality  gasoline. 


Manufacturers 
OF  Royal  Triton 
THE  Amazing 
Pi  RULE 
.Motor  Oil! 


Available  at 
leading  car  dealers 
throughout  the  nation 


ION  OIL  COMPANY  OP  CALIFORNIA  This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 
INCORPORATED  IN  CALIFORNIA  OCTOBER  17  1890  discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business  functions.  We  hope  you’ll 

feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The 
President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 
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Cost  Problems 
Head  Agenda 
For  Controllers 


Colorado  Doily 
Lists  Names 
Of  5,000  Voters 


Holiday  Policy 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — A  com¬ 
bined  holiday  edition  policy  h» 
been  adopted  by  the  Herald- 
Jonmal  Newspapers,  the  Herald 
morning  and  the  Journal  after¬ 
noon.  Staffs  of  each  news¬ 
paper  will  alternate  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  combined  holiday  edi¬ 
tions  which  are  being  is¬ 
sued  as  the  Herald-Joumal,  the 
same  identification  giren  the 
combined  Sunday  edition. 


Newspaper  cost  problems,  re- 
management  and  work 
reduction  methods  are  among  the 
chief  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the 
Y  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Insti- 

M  BB^k  tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  & 

BBS  F'l^^nce  Officers,  Oct. 

the  Hotel  Mayo,  Tulsa. 

jhe  gathering  will  be  addressed 
by  three  of  the  host  city’s  news- 
JSS  FOR  THE  BEST  .  .  .  His  paper  executives  —  N.  G.  Hen- 
fe,  Miriam,  congratulates  Sey-  thorne,  editor  and  president  of  the 
)ur  Tubis,  one  of  the  blue-  Daily  World;  Jenkin  Lloyd 

**1°’''  Jones,  editor  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Newspa^;r  Guild  of  New  P 

’  Barnett,  associate  editor.  T.  F. 

Mowle,  comptroller  of  the  Wall 
orld-Telegram  &  Sun,  won  m  „  ’  ,  ^ .  ...  , 

e  profeJional  class  with  an  **  Pr<^s>dent  of 

1  painting,  “The  Cliffs.”  Prizes  fNCrO. 

bonds  worth  $700  were  donat-  .  Cost  problems  will  be  discussed 
by  David  Kay,  president  of  detail  at  the  technical  sessions. 

Shell  Products  Co.  Prof.  Poynter  McEvoy,  Depart- 

_  ment  of  Journalism,  Indiana  Uni- 

n-  1  T'  1-  •  versity,  will  cover  cost  study  prob- 

Pink  Edlbons  Now  lems,  and  J.  W.  west,  general 

or  Market  Prices  manager,  K'ingsport  (Tenn.) 

Atlanta,  Ga.-The  Journal  is  Times-News  will  discuss  the  re- 

iblishing  two  Pink  editions,  one  advertising  costs  to  ad- 

4:15  p.m.  and  the  other  at  vertismg  rates.  Other  aspects  of 
p.m.,  on  Monday  through  Fri-  Problem  will  be  treated  by 
ly  to  carry  Stock  Market  reports.  ”“8^  «.  Patterson  Jr  general 

manager.  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Ga- 
*  *  *  zette,  who  will  speak  on  the  “Cost  Cnl.  Tribune  PnOne 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  Absorption  Theory,”  and  J.  O.  Chief  Is  Retired 

IS  begun  year-round  publication  Grantham,  director  of  Industrial  rsnni/irt  m:m  Anno  r. 

Matloa,,  R«»,ch  Dapanment. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company,  .  i,  ..  ^ , 

Bartlesville,  Okla.,  who  will  re^  CA«ca|o  Tribune,  retired  < 

_ _ _ .,4-.  „  r  _ _ n.,1  after  47  years  of  service.  S 

Tu  nov  r”  Personnel  an  employe  of  the  T 

urno  e  -  .  longer  than  any  other  woma 

Reports  to  manageme^ill  be  Twenty-four  Tribune  tel. 
covered  by  two  speakers — C.  Ar- 

thur  Weis,  vicepresident  and  treas-  *-,v>/.nt!r.n  w«*Hi 

urer,  Sr.  LoL  (Mo.)  Globe- 


L.  A.  Denny,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle;  and  Robert  M. 
Sherwood,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Eot- 


FOOD  IS  NEWS 


Housewives  eat  it  up.  Hubby  looks  for 
lower  prices.  And  for  well-done  reporting 
of  the  nationwide  food  beat,  you  can't 
beat  NEA's  Food  and  Markets  Editor — 


started  with  the  newspaper  on 
Sept.  18,  1905,  it  had  three  tel^ 
phones.  Today,  the  service  has 


agement,”  and  John  T.  Kolley, 
assistant  treasurer,  Illinois  Pub¬ 
lishing  &  Printing  Co.,  who  will 
define  the  “Scope  of  Monthly  Re¬ 
ports.”  Vernon  Hanson,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  will  ex¬ 
plain  “The  ABC  Audit  and  Your  Intertype  Declares 

Circulation  Records.”  Dividend  in  Stock 

Dr.  Arthur  A.  Smith,  vicepres-  .  r  «r 

ident  and  economist.  First  Na-  ^  ?  •  nnV^ 

tional  Bank  in  Dallas,  will  weigh  P’S 

the  effect  of  current  economic  ’  r 

trends  on  the  newspaper  industry  ^ 

and  C.  Fllinft  KilliW  rnivtrnller  P^V^ble  Dec.  15.  The  compan 


Gaynor  Maddox 


Maddox  travels  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  abroad  to  report 
the  full  story  on  the  food  front.  He  talks  with  the  big  men 
in  the  food  industry — and  with  growers,  grocers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  too.  His  daily  columns  and  special  newsfeatures 
translate  cold  food  facts  into  terms  of  kitchen  economics  for 
easy  reading  and  understanding. 

“Get  the  Most  From  Your  Turkey  Dollars” — 
A  seasonal  series  in  the  daily  Maddox  column, 
“Eat  Well  for  Less,”  releasing  Oct.  27-Nov.  1. 

**^®*'*^  Beef,  but  No  Great  Price  Break”— 
^^f^nG|^\Tw’o  timely  dispatches  from  Chicago  by 
w  Gaynor  Maddox,  on  the  NEA  News  Page. 
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Neighbors  now! 


Ahe  United  States  has  sound  rea¬ 
sons  for  wanting  a  dependable  air  link 
with  West  and  South  Africa. 

As  a  source  of  uranium,  copper,  in¬ 
dustrial  diamonds  and  other  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  and  as  a  market  for  American 
goods,  Africa  has  enormous  potenti¬ 
alities.  And  it  is  a  vital  military  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  a  U.  S.  flag  carrier 
operating  the  African  route. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  October 


Pan  American  World  Airways, 
which  has  linked  the  United  States 
and  Africa  for  more  than  a  decade, 
has  now  introduced  new,  luxurious, 
300  mph  “Super-6”  Clippers*  on  this 
strategic  route.  Johannesburg  is 
brought  within  42  hrs.  of  New  York; 
the  two  continents  are  truly  neighbors. 

Pan  American  is  thus  helping  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  meet  one 

18,  1952 


of  the  major  responsibilities  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Congress:  “the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  air  transportation  system 
properly  adapted  to  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  Postal  Service  and  of  the  na¬ 
tional  defense.”  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

•  Tr»d«-Marli.  lUs.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 

Syracuse  Gives  Course 
For  Writer-Missionary 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

The  writing  missionary  is  a 
Syracuse  University  school  of 
journalism  contribution  to  the 
free  world’s  fight  against  com¬ 
munism. 

At  Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark’s 
school,  instruction  is  being  of¬ 
fered  in  a  kind  of  “primer  jour¬ 
nalism”  for  the  new  literate  adult 
in  the  “backward”  countries. 

As  Dean  Clark  puts  it,  “It  is 
extremely  important  that  the 
Communists  not  be  permitted  to 
get  the  jump  on  us  in  writing 
pamphlets  for  the  millions  of  new 
readers  in  the  undeveloped  coun¬ 
tries.” 

“Moreover,”  he  says,  “the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  nation’s  big  program 
of  technical  assistance  to  Asia  de¬ 
pends  greatly  on  the  native’s  being 
able  to  read  simple  explanations 
which  will  make  it  possible  to 
bring  aid  to  the  common  man.” 

As  part  of  the  program  in  re¬ 
ligious  journalism,  students  are 
being  taught,  with  use  of  simple 
vocabularies,  to  write  materials  in¬ 


tended  to  interest  and  help  villag¬ 
ers  just  learning  to  read.  The  in¬ 
structor  is  Prof.  Robert  Root,  act¬ 
ing  director  of  the  program  in  re¬ 
ligious  journalism. 

The  writing  missionary  is  one 
product  of  a  pioneer  effort  now 
in  its  fourth  academic  year  at 
Syracuse  to  train  competent  per¬ 
sonnel  both  for  religious  publica¬ 
tions  in  this  country  and  for  for¬ 
eign  missions.  Students  from  Af¬ 
rica,  India,  and  other  foreign  na¬ 
tionals  as  well  as  Americans  have 
enrolled  in  this  work. 

“Father”  of  the  program  is  Dr. 
Frank  C.  Laubach,  missionary  and 
literacy  expert,  whose  phonetic 
picture-word  charts  and  “Each 
One  Teach  One”  programs  are 
said  to  have  assisted  some  50,- 
000,000  persons  to  learn  to  read 
in  206  languages. 

Pre-Ministers  Study 
Journalism 

Dean  John  E.  Drewry  of  the 
University  of  Georgia’s  Henry  W. 


Means 

MTTtR  PICTURES  FIRST 


le  Associated  Press 


Cline-Westinghouse 

DRIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...provide  real  produaion  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

CUne  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3405  W.  47th  St.,  Chicago  32 
San  Francisco  t  •  Naw  York  17 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 


10  ROCKEFiUER  PLAZA 
NEW  YORK  20 


40  CENTRAL  ST. 
tOSTON  9 


MONTOOMERY  RLDO. 
SPARTANRURO  S.C. 


Grady  school  of  journalism  re¬ 
ports  increasing  interest  in  train¬ 
ing  for  journalism  as  pre-divinity 
school  preparation. 

The  number  of  such  students  is 
constantly  growing,  he  says,  be¬ 
cause  “the  young  men  recognize 
the  usefulness  of  journalism  in 
their  later  ministerial  duties.  They 
know  that  ministers  need  to  be 
familiar  with  the  various  agencies 
of  communications,  and  also  that 
they  need  the  liberal  arts  subjects 
which  are  an  important  part  of 
the  journalism  degree.” 

$25,000  for  Lee  Fund 
Lexington,  Ky.  —  Friends  of 
the  Lee  Memorial  Journalism 
Foundation  in  1 1  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  do¬ 
nated  more  than  $25,000  within 
the  past  year,  according  to  Fran¬ 
cis  P.  Gaines,  president  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University. 

Among  the  larger  gifts  were 
those  from  the  Hobby  Founda¬ 
tion,  Houston,  Texas;  Courier 
Journal  and  Times,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Dudley  A.  White,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Press  and 
Times  -  Herald,  Newport  News, 
Va.;  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc.,  New  York;  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman,  Richmond, 
Va.;  Carter  Glass  Jr.,  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News  and  Advance;  Times- 
World  Corp.,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Russell  Applegate,  Ken- 
nett  Square,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Margaretta 
Stewart,  Observer  Publishing  Co., 
Washington.  Pa.;  H.  Galt  Brax¬ 
ton,  Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Press; 
H.  M.  Ayers,  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star;  C.  E.  Palmer,  Texarkana 
(Ark.)  Gazette  and  News;  James 
H.  Skewes,  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star; 
and  Thomas  M.  Gibbons,  Laurel, 
Miss.,  Leader-Call. 

Foreign  Internship 

Ann  Arbor — ^The  first  foreign 
internship  certificate  in  journalism 
granted  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  presented  recently 
during  the  dedication  of  Mason 
Hall,  new  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  quarters.  It  went  in  absentia 
to  Sidney  White  of  Detroit,  now 
in  Korea  for  International  News 
Service.  * 

The  journalism  department  for¬ 
mally  announced  last  May  the 
unique  graduate  training  program, 
offering  two  years  of  specialized 


Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Skil 
1949  he  has  been  teaching  ja 
nalism  at  Washington  State 
lege.  In  1948-1949  he  was 
structor  in  reporting  at  the  Is 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  s| 
ceived  the  M.S.  degree. 

He  operated  an  “area  news  I 
reau”  for  five  daily  papers  in  i 
Wisconsin  area  from  1939-194!j 
and  again  in  1946-1947.  Durji 
the  summer  of  1951,  he  wasi 
copyreader  for  the  Milwauki^ 
(Wis.)  Journal,  and  during 
summer  of  1952  he  was  connects 
with  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Tm 
Union. 

Illinois  Honor  Student 

Danville,  Bl. — Charles  kj 
Bellatti,  23,  University  of  llIinoH 
senior,  has  received  the  lllinx 
Press  Association  $100  prize  lil 
most  outstanding  journalism  s>| 
dent  in  the  community  newspapel 
field. 

He  has  been  sports,  telegnpl| 
and  night  editor  for  the  yoclml 
ville  (111.)  Journal  and  Couriei 
and  sports  writer  for  the  (/ri«| 
(Ill.)  Courier. 

Visitation  Program 

Lawrence,  Kan.  —  At  the 
cent  trustees’  meeting  of  the  WI 
Ham  Allen  White  Foundatioa 
Dean  Burton  W.  Marvin  said  tli 
School  of  Journalism,  with  ill 
aid  of  the  foundation,  plans  I 
bring  editors,  advertising  men,  ul 
other  professionals  to  the  canpi 
for  three  and  four-day  peri^I 
Students  would  get  a  chance  tel 
personal  interviews  with  the  »  .. 
itors  and  to  learn  more  about  di  j| 
working  press.  I 

Dean  Marvin  reported  also  thil 
seven  students  took  part  in  lb  I 
summer  internship  program  unfrl 
ated  by  the  foundation.  * 

Trustees  present  were  il/wj 
McCoy,  Kansas  City  Star,  pr»! 
dent;  Dolph  Simons,  Lawrenai 
Journal-World;  Clyde  M.  Rwl  f1 
Jr.,  Parsons  Sun;  Rolla  Clynw, 
El  Dorado  Times;  Oscar  Stauffo, 
Topeka  State  Journal;  Marti  j 
Fruhman,  Dallas;  Dwight  PaytoL 
Overbrook  Citizen,  and  DeU  ] 
Marvin. 

■ 

9  Receive  Buttons 
From  25-Year  Club 

New  London,  Conn. — Nineeo- 


study  in  journalism  and  other  spe¬ 
cialized  fields,  followed  by  a  year’s  ployes  of  the  New  London  Dei 
internship  on  selected  newspapers,  received  service  buttons  at  tbt 
Following  his  two  years  of  sixth  annual  dinner  of  the 
graduate  work  on  campus,  which  25-Year  Service  Club  Sept.  30. 
included  the  Japanese  and  Chi-  A  40-year  button  went  to  Fran- 
nese  languages,  Mr.  White  re-  cis  H.  Ham,  printer;  35-year  but- 
ceived  his  M.A.  degree  and  in-  tons  to  Walter  C.  Crighton,  coo- 
terned  on  the  Nippon  (Tokyo)  posing  room  foreman;  Michael  V. 
Times,  the  Army-Air  Force-Navy  Ryan,  stereotyping  foreman;  ai» 
Times,  INS  and  the  Japan  Travel  James  S.  Flanagan  and  John  F 
Bureau  Magazine. 


Connell,  printers;  30-year  buttoo 
to  Charles  J.  O’Connor,  adverts 
ing  manager,  and  Mrs.  Eleano^ 
Leather,  national  advertising  clett 


Assistant  Prof  Named 

Delaware,  Ohio  —  Verne  E.  - . -  - 

Edwards,  Jr.,  experienced  newspa-  and  25-year  buttons  to  Mrs.  GOv 
perman,  has  been  appointed  as-  rude  C.  S.  Grout,  proofreadw, 
sistant  professor  of  journalism  at  to  Francis  C.  Strickland,  printer. 
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Ad  Managers — Publishers 

/ 

WRITE  -  PHONE  —  WIRE 

for  your  set  of 

DEMOCRATIC  AD  MATS 

They're  ready  now!  A  big  set  of  newspaper 
ads  that  work  and  work  hard  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  All  sizes!  You  can  sell  them 
to  your  local  Democratic  organizations — 
and  run  them  in  your  paper.  But  there's  no 
time  to  lose!  Act  fast.  Write  —  wire  — 
phone  today!  Here's  the  man  who  will  send 
you  your  set: 

JULIUS  DUSCHA 

Democratic  National  Headquarters 

Ring  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 

PHONE:  District  1717 


PROMOTION 


Camden  Folder  Tells  How 
Column  Built  A  Home 


By  T.  S,  Irvin 

Just  in  time  for  the  Christmas 
season,  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Post  comes  up  with  a  promo¬ 
tional  story  that  wrings  the  heart, 
wets  the  orbs,  and  demonstrates 
perfectly  the  role  of  the  newspa- 
per-with-a-heart  in  its  community. 

This  is  a  honey  of  an  institu¬ 
tional  promotion,  drawn  right  from 
the  paper's  news  columns,  and  we 
are  happy  that  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  Virginia  W.  Wilton  stayed  up 
until  3  a.m.  one  day  to  write  it. 

“Christmas  is  forever”  is  the  en¬ 
gaging  caption  on  the  folder  that 
tells  the  story.  The  story  concerns 
Jake  Weiner,  who  writes  the  local 
“Life  Hereabouts”  column  for  the 
Courier-Post,  and  how  something 
he  wrote  succeeded  in  getting  a 
new  home  built  for  an  unfortunate 
family  whose  house  and  everything 
they  owned  were  wiped  out  by 
fire  just  before  Christmas  last  year, 
leaving  them  penniless  as  well  as 
homeless. 

The  Home  Builders’  League  of 
South  Jersey  provided  a  new  home 
and  $500  in  cash.  What  a  Christ- 


THERE’S  A 
DIFFERENCE  IN 

microVilmIuality 


.  .  and  experience  makes 
the  difference.  We  know 
.  .  .  because  we've  had 
that  experience  .  .  .  and 
you'll  know  it,  toe,  when 
you  compare  Micro-Photo's 
2-PAGE  prints  with  those 
from  any  other  sourcel 
You'll  like  the  sharp  re¬ 
productions  .  .  .  the  faster 
reading  .  ,  and  the  stor¬ 
age  economy.  But  best  of 
all,  you'll  like  the  extra 
savings  you  get  with  ad¬ 
vanced  2-PAGE  micro- 
photography!  Let  us  prove 
to  you  the  established  ad¬ 
vantages  now  being  real¬ 
ized  by  our  more  than  250 
clients.  Write  today. 

MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 
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25  Inland 
Dailies  Get 
Merit  Awards 

Chicago  —  Twenty-five  daily 
newspapers  from  eight  states  n- 
...  .  ,  ,  ceived  “awards  of  merit”  in  the 

maid  who  u^  to  adorn  the  pro-  Local  Government  News  Contest 


Safety  a  Habit.”  Sentinel  per¬ 
formed  another  public  service  by 
publishing  hunting  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  and  open  season  maps,  for 
the  Wisconsin  public  shooting 
grounds.  Has  done  this  for  past 
seven  years.  Distributes  about  7,- 
500  reprints  to  hunters. 

Remember  the  beautiful  Indian 


mas  present!  What  a  tribute  to 
the  power  of  Jake  Weiner’s  col¬ 
umn,  and  to  the  Courier-Post. 

This  is  the  story  the  folder  tells. 
Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa 
Claus — for  little  girls,  for  little 
boys,  and  sometimes  even  for  pro¬ 
motion  people. 

News  About  Newspapers 
Otto  Silha,  promotion  director 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  has  been  waging  a 
crusade  in  the  “Editorial  Promo¬ 
tion”  newsletter  he  writes  for  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  for  more  and  better 
publicity  for  newspapers.  He  is 
concerned  that  competing  media 
get  a  better  press  in  the  trade 
books,  with  the  exception  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  of  course,  than 
newspapers  do. 

The  situation  is  sad,  and  has 
been  sad  for  many  years.  Perhaps 
the  biggest  fault  lies  with  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves.  At  least,  that 
is  what  trade  paper  editors  tell 
Otto.  The  editors  say  the  stuff 
they  get  from  newspapers  is.  blunt¬ 
ly,  “tripe.” 

To  this,  Otto  has  one  answer: 
“Every  promotion  manager  who 
is  sending  material  to  the  trade 
press  should  be  selective.  The 
sales  and  advertising  magazines 
just  aren’t  interested  in  circulation 
news,  carrier  news,  unless  it  has 
an  unusual  advertising  sales  twist. 
They  ARE  interested  in  such  stor¬ 
ies  as  a  strikingly  successful  test 
campaign:  cooperation  with  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  which  results  in 
more  effective  merchandising  of  a 
national  campaign;  a  survey  that 
measures  the  division  of  local  store 
shopping  between  residents  and 
non-residents.” 

An  NNPA  plan  for  an  industry 
speakers  bureau,  which  would  gen¬ 
erate  some  news,  will  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Newspaper  Action  Com¬ 
mittee  next  week. 

In  the  Bag 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  reports  success  with  its  sec¬ 
ond  annual  “Captain  Jerry’s  Hob¬ 
by  Show,”  a  promotion  tied  in 
with  its  Sunday  “Captain  Jerry’s 
Page”  for  children.  Pen  pals  of 
the  page  competed  for  prizes  in 
a  hobby  show  staged  for  one  week 
in  the  Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gal¬ 
lery.  Entries  came  from  all  over 
the  Mid-South. 

Marking  4  0th  anniversary  of 
founding  of  the  U.  S.  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  in  Milwaukee,  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  published  a  24-page  tab¬ 
loid  section  devoted  to  “Make 


motion  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle"! 
Now  the  papers  have  some  elderly 
character  promoting  them  who 
calls  himself  Joe  Spokane.  Does 
a  nice  little  job,  it’s  true,  pointing 
out  “worth  remembering”  items 
about  the  Spokane  market  via 
postcards — but  what’s  happened  to 
the  Indian  gal? 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Express  out 
with  1952-53  “Beverage  License 
Handbook”  covering  Los  Angeles 
and  Southern  California.  Shows 
distribution  of  licenses  by  kind  and 
by  county.  Useful  market  data. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  which 
keeps  up  year  after  year  hitting 
the  bell  with  those  wonderful  car¬ 
toon  plus  brief  copy  ads  in  the 
trade  books,  out  with  a  handy 
market  data  sheet.  Done  on  one 
big  sheet  that  folds  handily  to  file 
size,  this  includes  not  only  the 
dope  about  Newark  and  Essex 
County,  but  about  New  Jersey  and 
about  the  64  top-volume  markets 
in  the  country,  with  Newark 
smartly  spotlighted  right  near  the 
fop.  One  of  the  smartest  jobs  of 
its  kind  we  have  seen. 

"You  are  an  eyewitness,”  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  tells  read¬ 
ers  in  a  full  page  ad  that  sells 
them  the  value  of  Courant  news 
photos.  Ad  really  sells  itself  by 
smart  use,  big,  of  five  excellent, 
compelling  photos,  all  by  Courant 
staff  lensmen. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 
out  with  a  new  market  data  book¬ 
let  selling  its  “Billion  Dollar  Mar¬ 
ket.”  Good  use  of  photos  person¬ 
alizes  the  booklet.  Promotion 
Manager  Joe  Lynch  trying  to  have 
“the  agency  man  and  manufac¬ 
turer  sitting  out  in  California,  say, 
meet  and  know  the  market 
through  pictures  as  well  as  sta¬ 
tistics.” 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  American 
exhibited  scale  model  of  16-unit 
Hoe  press  it  will  soon  install  dur¬ 
ing  industry  open  house  celebrat¬ 
ing  150th  anniversary  of  “Brass 


of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  conducted  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Certificates  for  “distinguished  ' 
achievement”  were  presented  by  ; 
Prof.  Scott  M.  Cutlip,  at  the  In¬ 
land  meeting  here  this  week. 

Government  news  was  judged  | 
for  quantity  and  quality  of  city  . 
and  county  coverage,  for  localiz-  ! 
ing  of  state  and  federal  govern-  | 
ment  news,  and  for  background  in 
spot  news  stories  that  might  t 
educate  readers  in  civic  affairs.  P 

The  merit  awards  in  the  five  a 
classes  were:  | 

Class  A  (below  5,000) :  First  Place  to  ' 
Daily  Jefferson  County  Union.  Port  At-  ■ 
kinson  W'is.;  Second  Place  to  Esther- 
j-ille  (la.)  Daily  News;  Third  Place  to  ; 
Fairborn  (O.)  Daily  Herald;  Honorable  r 
.Mention  to  Alliance  (Neb.)  Daily  TwuJ 
Herald  and  to  Ponttac  (Ill.)  Dali  - 
I.cadjer. 

Class  B  (5.000—10.000):  First 
to  HiUsdale  (Mich.)  Daily  Nj^s;  ^ 
ond  Place  to  Oskaloosa  (la.)  Daily  Ha- 
aid;  Third  PUce  to  Shelbyville  JM) 
News;  Honorable  Mention  to  Hiww} 
(Minn.)  Daily  Tribune  and  to  IViscoi- 
.An  Rapids  Daily  Tribune. 

Class  C  (10.000—25.000):  First  Place 
to  Ottawa  (111.)  Daily  Republic^ 
Times;  Second  Place  to  Freeport  (BLI 
Journal-Standard;  Third  Place  to  Mn- 
roe  (Mich.)  Evening  News;  Honorabk 
Mention  to  Bloomington  (ln<l  )  Dm 
Herald-7  elcphone  and  to  Michigan  CmJ  ^ 
(Ind.)  Newr-Dispatck. 

Class  D  (25.000—75.000):  Firat  Place  . 
to  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  f 

Second  Place  to  Canton  (O )  •• 

tory;  Third  Place  to  Rock  /rinrtd  (Bl.)  ^ 
.irons;  Honorable  Mention  to  Sheboym  , 
(Wis.)  Press  and  to  Cedar  Rapids  (la)  E 
Gazette.  .  -ni  ..  T 

Chass  F.  (Above  75.000) :  First  Pla« 
to  Chicago  Daily  Nervs;  Second  Place  w 
Minneapolis  Star:  Third  Place  to  Jt.  ; 
Paul  Dispatch;  Honorable  Mention  »  t 
Minneat'olis  Morning  Tribune  and  to  5'  I 
Pa'tl  Pitmrrr  Press.  [ 

■ 

AP  Assiems  Erickson  ; 
As  New  Mexico  Chief  [ 

Appointment  of  Wendell  S-  [ 
(Leif)  Erickson  as  chief  of  bn- 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press  i® 
New  Mexico,  with  headquarten 
in  .Albuquerque,  was  announew 
this  week  by  Frank  J.  Starzel. 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Erickson  has  been  chief  of 


mg  ijvrin  anniversary  ot  orass  .  ,  , — ,  -  — •  loiS 

Center  of  the  World.”  Open  house  iTie  Honolulu  bureau  since  - 


drew  45,750  persons  to  78  indus¬ 
try,  business  exhibits. 

San  Francisco  Examiner  uses 
smart  gimmick  in  mailings,  little 
monthly  engagement  calendar, 
month’s  calendar  on  front,  num¬ 
bered  lines  for  engagements  inside, 
brief  pitch  for  Examiner  want  ads 
on  back. 

■ 

'Delaware  Valley* 

Philadelphia — ^The  Oct.  13  is-  _  .  _ 

sues  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  as  an  AP  reporter  in  Korea,  * 
contained  an  86-page  tabloid  mag-  named  chief  of  the  Honolulu 
azine  section  devoted  to  the  indus-  reau.  Prior  to  AP  ® 

trial  development  of  “Delaware  worked  on  the  Visalia  D/u® 
Valley,  U.  S.  A.”  Delta  and  Fresno  Bee. 
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following  service  as  a  war  cent- 
spondent  in  the  Pacific  and  as  a® 
AP  executive  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Erickson  attended  the  UW" 
versifies  of  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  and  in  1929  was  e®' 
tor  of  the  Hutchinson  (Minn.) 
Weekly  Leader.  In  1930  he 
moved  to  the  Des  Moines  Btg- 
ister  and  Tribune  as  a 
He  joined  AP  at  Denver  in 
William  J.  Waugh,  a 
California  newsman  who  serve® 
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America’s 


liquid  library 


It  is  located  near  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  border.  As  you  walk 
in,  your  eye  is  struck  by  the 
hundreds  of  bottles,  row 
upon  row,  shelf  after  shelf, 
that  line  the  huge  room. 

Each  bottle  contains  a 
different  type  of  whiskey — 
samples  in  Schenley’s  vast 
blending  “library.”  Every 
one  has  been  specially  made 
and  aged  to  bring  out  its 
most  notable  quality:  fine 
bouquet,  rich  or  light  hotly, 
tangy  or  mellow  flavor. 

Drawing  upon  this  library 
— and  their  owm  great  scien¬ 
tific  skills — Schenley  master 
blenders  can  combine  in  any 
one  blend  all  the  subtle  qual¬ 
ities  that  please  your  taste. 
The  Schenley  library  is  the 
largest  in  America,  in  the 
variety  and  the  quantity  of 
its  whiskies. 

This  library  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  complete  network  of 
quality  controls  that  guard 
Schenley  whiskies  from  the 
time  the  grain  is  grown  till 
—  years  later — the  whiskey 
is  in  your  glass.  This  is 
Schenley’s  way  of  making 
certain  that  you  get  the 
utmost  enjoyment  in  every 
drop  of  every  drink.  Schenley 
Distillers,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  C.  ©i»m 


SCHENLEY 


The  best-tasting 
whiskies  in  ages 


Nature’s 

unhurried  goodness 


Schenley’s 
unmatched  skill 
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Dialogue  in  'The  Keysfon  Idea' — A  Newspaper  Doeumenfary  Film 


At  Harrisburg,  during  Nation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Week,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  presented  for  the  first  time 
its  new  film.  “The  Keyston  Idea,” 
designed  to  show  the  importance 
of  a  local  paper  to  a  community. 

The  documentary  was  produced 
by  a  motion  picture  unit  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College.  Sam  Flood,  the 
town’s  barber,  is  the  narrator. 

The  following,  partial  dialogue 
explains  the  theme  of  the  promo¬ 
tion,  which  is  expected  to  be  used 
by  newspapers  throughout  the 
country: 

*  *  * 

Flood:  The  Keys/on  Idea  is  the 
name  of  the  newspaper  in  our 
town.  It  was  founded  in  1882  by 
Burt  Kindley’s  grandfather.  This 
is  Burt  Kindley,  present  owner  and 
editor.  Now,  up  to  today,  Burt’s 
been  what  you  might  call  a  reg¬ 
ular  editor — kind  of  quiet  and  de¬ 
pendable — ^just  like  his  paper — 
regular.  And  just  like  in  your  town 
everybody  in  Keyston  kind  of 
takes  Burt  and  the  paper  for 
granted.  But  Burt  is  a  man  with  an 
idea — a  thoughtful  man.  Some  say 
that  he  isn’t  as  brilliant  an  editor 
as  his  grandfather  who  used  to 
say  that  a  community  without  a 
good  newspaper  was  like  a  man 
without  a  conscience.  And  you 
might  hear  some  people  say  that 
he  isn’t  as  good  a  business  man 
as  his  father  was.  Maybe  so. 

But,  like  I  said,  Burt  is  a  man 
with  an  idea.  When  he  took  over 
the  paper  after  his  father  died  he 
wrote  a  piece  in  which  he  told  us 
what  he  thought  The  Keyston 
Idea  was.  That  was  some  years 
ago  and  most  of  us  have  forgot¬ 
ten  what  he  said  then.  I  remember 
because  yesterday  while  I  was 


Boy:  No  paper  today. 

Flood:  Some  people,  like  Mr. 
Dondano,  think  it’s  a  joke.  But 
it’s  no  joke.  The  newspaperboys 
are  the  most-sought-after  people 
in  town.  A  young  man  in  work 
clothes  and  a  lunch  pail  joins  the 
group.  A  policeman  joins  the 
group  surrounding  Jimmy.  They 
are  questioned  and  grilled  and 
cross-examined.  But  there  is  only 
one  answer. 

Jimmy:  No  paper  today. 

{Several  scenes  show  an  idle 
newspaper  plant  and  Burt  Kindley 
fishing.  The  barber  resumes  his 
narration.) 

Flood:  The  citizens  of  Keyston 
are  spreading  the  news.  All  con¬ 
versations  begin  “Have  you  heard? 
Kindley’s  stopped  printing  the  pa¬ 
per!”  Everyone  wants  to  know 
why.  And  for  every  why  someone 
“in  the  know”  has  the  answer. 

Taxicab  Driver:  Kindley’s  gone 
broke. 

Woman:  Burt’s  made  so  much 
money  from  the  paper  he’s  retir¬ 
ing. 

Flood:  But  the  answers  are  all 
different. 

Businessman:  The  paper’s  been 
losing  money  for  a  year.  Burt’s 
bankrupt. 

Woman:  I  tell  you  Burt’s  gone 
soft  in  the  head.  All  the  Kindley’s 
had  the  tendency,  you  know.  Ec¬ 
centric.  Do  you  know  what  one 
of  the  printers  told  me?  Burt  is 
paying  everybody’s  salary  while  he 
goes  fishing.  An  indefinite  vacation 
he  calls  it — with  pay. 

Flood:  Joe  Sweeney  is  going  to 
work  without  his  paper.  Joe  isn’t 
doing  any  speculating.  So  when 
someone  asks:  What  do  you  think 
Joe?  What’s  Kindley  doing?  Joe 
shrugs. 

{Flood  continues  the  narration. 


night.  ... 

Flood:  Willie  made  a  speech — 
expressed  his  views  on  one  of  the 
hottest  issues  in  town — the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  municipal  authority  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  new 
water  works.  And  today  he  is  being 
quoted — and  misquoted.  It  is  very 


“FIND  THE  EDITOR  and  fell 
him  ‘town  meeting  tomorrow’,” 
Harold  Fishbein  instructs  Danny 
Miller  in  a  scene  from  The  Key¬ 
ston  Idea. 

clear  to  Mayor  Dodds  that  he 
needs  the  newspaper — to  report 
his  speech  the  way  he  made  it. 


his  week-end  business,  but  there’i 
something  else  bothering  him  too. 
He’s  one  of  a  growing  number  of 
people  who  are  beginning  to  see 
beyond  their  own  problem.  This 
business  of  no  newspaper  is  af¬ 
fecting  the  whole  community.  And 
maybe  the  community  ought  to 
do  something  about  it.  Everybody 
agrees.  Something’s  got  to  be 
done. 

{A  town  meeting  is  organizei 
The  next  scene  shows  the  peopk 
at  an  outdoor  town  meeting. 
Mayor  Dodds  talks  to  the  people.) 

Dodds:  The  purpose  of  this 
meeting  is  to  persuade  Burt  Kind- 
ley  to  resume  publication  of  The 
Keyston  Idea. 

Voice:  Where  is  he? 

Dodds:  Sam  assures  me  that 
Burt  is  on  his  way.  He  will  be 
here  in  a  few  minutes. 

Man:  Freedom  to  publish  a 
newspaper  means  the  freedom  not 
to  publish  it  too.  You  can’t  force 
Kindley  to  print  the  paper. 

Another  Man:  A  newspaper  is 
part  of  a  town — like,  like  govern¬ 
ment.  And  you  know  what  hap¬ 
pens  with  government  when  the 
people  aren’t  interested  —  when 
they  take  it  for  granted — when 
they  don’t  get  out  and  vote.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  a  newspaper. 

{Burt  Kindley  shows  up  at  the 
town  meeting.) 

Flood:  Burt  is  a  good  listener. 
The  people  talk.  First,  they  tefl 
Kindley  what  they  miss.  The  local 
news.  The  national  news.  The  wed¬ 
dings.  The  obituaries.  The  stock 
market  reports.  The  high-school 
news.  The  sports.  The  editorials. 
The  columns.  And  the  comics.  So¬ 
ciety  news.  What’s  at  the  movies? 
On  the  Radio?  On  television?  You 
name  it,  Burt — And  we  miss  it 
And  Joe  Sweeney  sums  up,  for 


cutting  his  hair  he  reminded  me  explaining  what  the  paper  means 
and  he  told  me  what  he  was  go-  to  different  people  and  various 
ing  to  do.  scenes  show  their  bewilderment.) 

{The  film  shows  Burt  Kindley  Flood:  What  do  you  read  in 
telling  his  employes  to  close  up  your  paper  every  night  that  you’re 
shop.  He’s  going  fishing.  The  paper  not  going  to  read  tonight,  Mr. 
is  stopping  publication.  The  bar-  Ferguson?  What  are  you  going  to 
ber  picks  up  the  narrative.)  do  with  time  that  you  usually  give 

Flood:  The  streets  are  quiet,  to  your  crossword  puzzle,  Mr. 
It’s  that  moment  on  a  hot  summer  Berghof?  Apartment  wanted?  Lost 
day  when  the  people  at  work  in  a  small  brown  dog?  Your  horo- 
the  offices  and  shops  downtown  scope  for  today?  Something  is 
pause  and  think  of  home.  The  missed  in  every  house.  What  are 
bouses  seem  to  wait.  Joe  Sweeney  we  going  to  do  without  the  paper? 
sits  on  his  front  porch  waiting  for  {The  next  Day) 
his  paper.  For  most  men  the  day’s  Joe  Sweeney:  Evening,  Sam. 
work  is  almost  done;  for  Joe  the  Flood:  Good  morning,  Joe. 

day  is  just  beginning.  Joe  is  night  Joe:  Is  he  still  fishing? 

supervisor  at  the  power  plant.  For  Flood:  The  town  is  going  to 
him  The  Keyston  Idea  is  a  morn-  work.  The  familiar  pattems-morn- 
ing  paper.  You  know,  even  though  ing  in  Keyston.  But  there’s  some- 
I  knew  it  was  going  to  happen,  it  thing  missing, 
still  came  as  a  shock  to  me.  No  Mayor:  Where’s  that  boy  with 
paper  today.  my  coffee? 

Newspaperboy:  No  paper  to-  Flood:  Something  besides  the 
day  Mrs.  Ward.  mayor’s  coffee. 

Flood:  The  boys  spread  the  Mayor:  I  will  not  see  anybody 
word  as  Burt  intended  they  should,  until  I  get  my  coffee. 

He  instructed  them  to  just  tell  Man:  You’ll  see  me,  Willie, 
everybody  on  their  route.  That  speech  you  made  Tuesday 


And  the  people  need  the  newspa-  everybody, 
per  to  tell  them  what  he  really  Joe:  Even'body’s  been  sayinf 
said.  And  there  is  no  paper.  Kind-  they  miss  this  most  and  they  mis 

ley’s  gone  fishing.  that  most.  I  want  to  say  soro^ 

{A  scene  shows  boy  looking  for  thing.  I’ve  been  thinking.  Now, 
dog)  you  take  a  man  who  loses  his 

Flood:  His  dog  disappeared  eyes.  You  don’t  ask  him  what  he 
two  days  ago  and  the  lost  and  misses  most  about  seeing.  He  just 
found  ad  .  .  .  which  he  paid  for  misses  seeing.  Don’t  ask  me  what 
out  of  his  allowance,  was  sup-  I  miss  most  about  the  paper.  1 
posed  to  have  run  in  yesterday’s  just  miss  the  paper — the  whole 
paper.  A  boy  is  looking  for  his  paper — The  Keyston  Idea  .  .  .  * 
dog  and  for  an  editor  who  owes  want  to  read  something  Burt  wrote 
him  fifty  cents.  four  years  ago  when  he  took  ovff 

{Various  scenes  show  how  the  paper  .  .  .  just  a  couple  of 
townspeople  are  puzzled  by  a  lack  sentences. 

of  announcements  about  power  be-  A  newspaper  belongs  to  the  p^ 
ing  shut  off  for  an  hour,  women  pie — to  the  town  that  it  lives  ^ 
missing,  obituaries,  notices,  etc.  This  is  the  Keyston  Idea — that  tw 

And  Flood  takes  up  the  narrative  kind  of  newspaper  the  people 

about  a  store  manager  who  can’t  mand  is  the  kind  of  newspaper  tW 
sell  his  peaches  because  there  is  people  will  get.  But  demand-- 
no  paper  with  his  ad  in  it.)  demand,  for  unless  you  do,  tnr 

Flood:  Thursday  is  the  day  that  paper  will  die. 
the  full  page  ad,  which  Frank  {The  final  scenes  show  newspo- 
runs  every  week,  is  supposed  to  perboys  back  on  the  ’’f'l 

appear.  He  knows  that  women  the  paper.  And  the  narrator  fiw 
use  this  ad  to  make  up  their  week-  es  his  story.)  , 

ly  shopping  list.  No  ad — no  list —  Flood:  THE  CITIZENS  « 

no  business.  Frank’s  worried  about  KEYSTON — get  the  IDEA. 
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Arbiter  Rules 
Red  Activity 
Neglect  of  Duty 

An  arbitrator  has  jast  ruled 
that  a  New  York  City  printer’s 
participation  in  Communist  prop¬ 
aganda  activities  abroad  was  so 
harmful  to  his  employer’s  interest 
that  it  constituted  “neglect  of 
duty”  under  the  contract  between 
New  York  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  and  the  New  York  Employ¬ 
ing  Printers  Association. 

The  decision,  given  by  Theo¬ 
dore  W.  Kheel  as  seventh  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Joint  Discharge  Com¬ 
mittee.  approved  the  firing  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Deutsch  by  the  Publishers 
Printing  Company,  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  large  amount  of  confiden¬ 
tial  work  for  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Early  this  year  Mr.  Deutsch  left 
for  Europe  on  an  announced  mis¬ 
sion  to  seek  newsprint  for  Uni- 
lypo,  the  ITU’s  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  venture.  Several  Commu¬ 
nist  publications,  however,  dis¬ 
closed  that  he  was  one  of  seven 
unionists  touring  as  Soviet  prop¬ 
agandists. 

Other  newspapers  reported  the 
activities  of  the  group  and  finally 
word  reached  the  employer  that 
Mr.  Deutsch  was  attending  the 
Soviet  World  Economic  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Moscow.  His  participa¬ 
tion  received  wide  notoriety. 

The  union’s  primary  defense 
w-as  that  Mr.  Deutsch  was  not 
guilty  of  neglect  of  duty  within 
the  meaning  of  the  contract.  The 
arbitrator  said:  “What  a  man 
Jws  after  his  working  hours  is 
his  own  business  and  no  one  else’s, 
with  one  qualification:  he  cannot, 
without  being  guilty  of  ‘neglect  of 
duty’  conduct  himself  after  hours 
in  a  manner  that  harms  his  em¬ 
ployer  and  depreciates  the  services 
for  which  he  is  being  paid.’’ 

■ 

lincoln  Stoddard, 
Worcester  Editor,  Dies 

WoKctsTER,  Mass. — Lincoln  W. 
Stoddard,  44,  associate  editor  of 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and  Eve- 
uing  Gazelle,  died  Oct.  13  at  the 
*heel  of  his  car  after  a  heart  at- 
•uck.  He  was  the  son  of  Harry 
G.  Stoddard,  president  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram  Publishing 
Go..  Inc. 

A  veteran  of  Pacific  service  in 
World  War  II,  when  he  rose  from 
private  to  lieutenant-colonel.  Mr. 
Stoddard  received  several  cita¬ 
tions,  including  one  from  a  Mar¬ 
ine  Corps  unit  which  he  fought 
I’eside  on  Guadalcanal. 

As  a  newspaperman,  Mr.  Stod- 
uard  had  worked  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Worcester  newspa- 
l^rs.  and  covered  most  news  beats 
during  his  apprenticeship.  He 
was  educated  in  Worcester  schools 
and  at  Yale  University,  class  of 
1930.  He  joined  the  Worcester 
newspapers  the  same  year. 
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News  Conventions 
'30'  on  U.  N.  Agenda 

Freedom  of  Information  turns 
up  as  item  No.  30  on  the  agenda 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  which  went  into 
session  this  week. 

Whether  it  will  be  “30,’’  in  press 
parlance,  for  covenants  pertaining 
to  transmission  of  news,  the  right 
of  correction,  and  a  code  of  ethics 
for  correspondents  awaits  debate. 
These  measures  have  been  in  proc¬ 
ess  since  1948  but  present  ver¬ 
sions  contain  too  many  restrictive 
features  to  be  attractive  to  the 
United  States. 

Meanwhile,  an  official  Rappor¬ 
teur  (Salvador  P.  Lopez  of  the 
Philippines)  is  preparing  a  sub¬ 
stantive  report  on  information 
problems  for  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council’s  1953  session.  This 
activity,  initiated  by  the  U.  S.. 
may  cause  the  General  Assembly 
to  keep  the  three  draft  conventions 
on  the  table  rather  than  open 
them  for  signatures  now. 


Penology  'Dilemma' 
Laid  to  Ne-Nvepapers 

At  I.  ANTIC  City,  N.  J. — Much  of 
the  blame  for  the  public’s  lack  of 
understanding,  apathy,  and  out¬ 
right  antagonism  toward  problems 
of  prison  wardens  and  .sociologists 
is  placed  in  the  lap  of  the  nation’s 
press  by  Prof.  Clyde  B.  Vedder, 
member  of  the  University  of  Flo¬ 
rida  Sociology  Department. 

Addressing  the  82nd  annual 
Congress  of  Correction  here  last 
week.  Professor  Vedder  said  the 
inability  of  prison  wardens  and 
social  scientists  to  interest  the 
public  in  prison  problems  and  pri¬ 
son  programs  is  the  “dilemma”  of 
progressive  penology  today. 

“The  press  professes  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  understand  the  ‘intellectual 
jargon’  of  sociologists  and  seems 
to  take  delight  in  giving  publicity 
to  a  prison  following  a  riot  or 
when  a  parolee  fails  to  make  good 
on  a  parole.”  he  stated. 

He  declared  that  newspapers 
promote  crime  by  “constant  adver¬ 
tising  of  crime,  by  glorifying 
criminal  leaders,  thereby  acting 
as  press  agents  for  them.” 

The  sociologist  said  that,  al¬ 
though  research  indicates  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  parole  and  probation, 
and  abolition  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  “both  the  press  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  appear  to  be  against  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  favor  the  latter.” 

■ 

Airport  Honors  Cox 

Dayton,  Ohio  —  Dayton’s  city 
commissioners  have  renamed  the 
airport  the  James  M.  Cox  Munici¬ 
pal  Airport  in  recognition  of  the 
former  Governor’s  pioneering  ef¬ 
forts  which  date  back  to  1936. 
The  publisher  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  organized  the  group  which 
bought  the  land. 

or  October  18,  1952 


State  Ads 
Fought  By 
N.  J.  Weekly 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. — The  Ridge¬ 
wood  Sunday  News,  through  its 
publisher,  Bennett  H.  Fishier,  has 
asked  the  courts  to  restrain  the 
New  Jersey  Highway  Authority 
from  spending  $130,000  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  advocating  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  referendum  in  the  No¬ 
vember  election. 

The  referendum  is  on  whether 
the  state  should  pledge  its  credit 
behind  a  $285,0(M),000  bond  issue 
for  construction  of  the  Garden 
State  Parkway. 

The  weekly  newspaper  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  turning  down  one 
of  the  ads  on  the  grounds  that  it 
believed  the  advertising  was  “im¬ 
proper,  morally  wrong,  complete¬ 
ly  un-American,  and  possibly  il¬ 
legal.”  A  News  editorial  read: 
“We  do  not  believe  it  was  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  state  Legislature  that 
public  money  be  used  to  influence 
public  opinion  on  a  public  question 
so  vital  as  pledging  the  public- 
credit  in  the  amount  of  $285,000,- 
000.” 

Attorneys  for  the  Authority 
have  stated  that  with  the  state’s 
credit  behind  the  bond  issue,  the 
bonds  could  be  financed  at  2% 
and  that  if  the  voters  reject  the 
proposal,  the  Authority  would 
have  to  pay  3.25%  interest. 

In  either  case,  the  bonds  will  be 
issued  and  the  parkway  built. 


Shanahan  Heads 
Personnel  Dept. 


Denver — Appointment  of  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Shanahan  as  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Denver  Post  is  an- 


Shanahan 


nounceo  oy 
Palmer  Hoyt, 
editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Shanahan 
has  been  em¬ 
ployed  at  the 
Post  for  five 
years.  A  native 
Denverite, 
he  was  graduat¬ 
ed  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Den¬ 
ver  with  a  bach¬ 


elor  of  science  degree  in  business 
administration  in  1947. 

The  Post  hired  Mr.  Shanahan 
as  a  classified  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  After  four  months  he  was 
made  an  advertising  makeup  man. 
He  remained  at  that  post  for  one 
and  one-half  years. 


Then,  for  two  years,  he  was  a 
retail  advertising  salesman.  One 
year  ago  he  was  appointed  to  the 
head  of  the  newspaper’s  newsprint 
department. 

His  promotion  as  personnel  di¬ 
rector  was  made  as  the  Post  be¬ 
gan  plans  to  establish  a  personnel 
department. 


Daily  Sues  Daily 
In  Anti-Trust  Case 

Bartlesville,  Okla.  —  Publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Bartlesville  Record, 
which  became  a  morning  daily  on 
July  7,  1951,  have  instituted  an 
anti-trust  action  against  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  Company,  which  publishes 
the  Enterprise  in  the  evening  and 
the  Examiner  in  the  morning. 

The  plaintiff  charges  that  the 
Examiner  Company  established  a 
morning  paper  shortly  after  the 
Record  went  into  the  daily  field, 
after  having  been  a  tri-weekly  for 
several  years. 

Basis  for  the  action,  in  which 
$165.01)0  triple  damages  is  sought 
for  loss  of  advertising  is  the  allega¬ 
tion  that  the  Enterprise  refused 
to  accept  advertising  unless  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  also  bought  space  in  the 
Examiner. 

Named  as  defendants  are:  Don¬ 
ald  W.  Reynolds,  president  and 
principal  stockholder  in  the  Exam¬ 
iner  Company;  J.  L.  Jennings,  vice- 
president;  and  Earl  E.  Uzzell,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Officers  of  the  Record  are  listed 
as  Harry  L.  Moore  and  A.  L. 
Moore. 


Roclcville  Center 
Editors  Are  Named 

Arthur  Eggleston,  city  editor  of 
the  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star 
(Rockville  Center,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.)  for  nearly  two  decades, 
has  been  promoted  to  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  evening 
newspaper. 

Richard  L.  Ornauer  was  moved 
up  from  night  editor  to  news-city 
editor.  He  is  a  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  graduate,  served  in  the  Army 
in  Luxon  and  Korea  in  World 
War  II,  worked  on  some  Southern 
newspapers  and  joined  the  Re¬ 
view-Star  as  a  reporter  about  four 
years  ago. 

William  Cotter,  formerly  of  the 
Long  Island  Star-Journal,  is  the 
new  night  editor. 

The  editorial  promotions  were 
announced  by  David  Starr,  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

A  64-page  Hoe  press  has  been 
installed  in  a  new  building  annex 
by  the  Review-Star,  replacing  a 
24-page  press. 

A  new  split  page  carries  syndi¬ 
cated  columns  and  a  feature  serial. 

■ 

Sotherlond  Heads  MNA 

Kansas  City  —  W.  E.  Sother- 
land,  advertising  director,  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Midwest  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  executives  Association.  The 
group,  in  the  final  session  of  a 
two-day  conference  here,  also 
elected  directors,  including: 

E.  J.  Herndon,  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat,  and 
E.  A.  Goldsby,  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State  Times  and  Naming 
Advocate, 
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Pollster  to  Predict,  Then 
Vote  for  His  Prediction 


On  Nov.  3,  in  his  United  States 
Poll  report  to  client  newspapers 
(via  King  Features  Syndicate), 
Kenneth  L.  Fink  will  make  his 
prediction  as  to  the  probable  win¬ 
ner  in  the  Presidential  election. 

Then,  on  Nov.  4,  Mr.  Fink. 
Avho  conducts  the  Princeton  Re- 
•search  Service,  will  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote  for  the  man  whom  he 
■fias  tagged. 

Only  2  Predictions  Now 

Right  now  (as  of  Oct.  10  when 
he  spoke  to  the  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  at 
their  annual  Better  Newspaper 
Institute)  Mr.  Fink  is  making  on¬ 
ly  two  predictions:  1.  There  will 
be  the  biggest  vote  in  history.  2. 
It  could  very  well  be  the  closest 
election  in  history. 

Actually,  Mr.  Fink  told  the 
New  Jersey  editors,  predicting  the 
•outcome  of  the  Nov.  4  voting  is 
“a  little  harder  than  creating  an 
atom  bomb.” 

He  hasn’t  been  wrong  yet  in 
any  of  his  forecasts,  Mr.  Fink 
claimed,  but  this  is  the  first  year 
in  the  bigtime  polling  business.  Up 
to  now  he  has  confined  his  efforts 
mainly  to  New  Jersey  political 
contests  and  such.  The  United 
States  Poll  was  an  outgrowth  of 
his  New  Jersey  Poll  which  has 
been  a  popular  feature  in  about 
•60  home  state  papers  for  several 
years.  Mr.  Fink  syndicates  that 
poll  himself. 

The  pollster  was  expansive  on 
his  own  confidence  but  he  evaded 
•several  direct  questions  by  editors 


Jean  Patott 

7,  Rue  Se!nk  Flerentin 


as  to  his  view  of  the  presidential 
race  as  of  today.  Admittedly  he 
has  a  small,  tight  organization — 
so  tiny,  in  fact,  that  he  himself 
does  a  lot  of  street-corner  polling, 
us  he  works  with  his  small  corps 
of  Princeton  lads. 

Only  Editors  Get  Excited 

“The  Princeton  boys,”  he  says, 
and  they’re  just  like  all  other  col¬ 
lege  boys,  “approach  people  on 
their  own  level,  in  language,  etc. 
They  go  out  to  ‘interview  the 
peasants’  and  come  back  with  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  American 
people  as  l^ing  very  fair,  unemo¬ 
tional,  and  objective.” 

“Only  editors  and  paid  political 
leaders  get  excited,”  says  Mr.  Fink. 

His  pollsters  have  found  the 
people  of  Jersey  City  most  help¬ 
ful  in  answering  questions,  and 
down  South  the  folks  “just  love  to 
be  interviewed.’’ 

The  basic  secret  of  his  inter¬ 
view  system,  Mr.  Fink  claimed, 
is  that  the  pollster  makes  it  ab¬ 
solutely  understood  at  the  outset 
that  he  is  not  selling  anything  and 
he  doesn’t  care  about  getting 
names. 

“We  believe  we  get  the  truth 
and  we  can  trust  the  American 
people’s  judgment,”  Mr.  Fink  told 
the  editors. 

On  the  basis  of  1,000  interviews 
he  forecast  the  outcome  of  a 
sharply  fought  election  in  New 
Jersey  within  four  percentage 
points. 

It  can  be  done,  he  said,  if  the 
right  proportion  is  maintained  in 


“Tres  heureusement  impressionne  par 
le  grand  nombre  de  commentaires,’’ 

writes  Monsieur  Raymond  Barbas,  President  of  Jean  Patou, 
and  the  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Haute  Couture  Parisienne, 
the  50  top  dressmakers  of  Paris ...  about  “Latest  from  Paris” 
by  Monique.  “These  comments  were  made  to  me  not  only  by 

f“Tofessionals  in  my  business,  but  also  by  many,  many  readers 
E  your  articles  whom  I  met  among  my  clientele . . .” 

Latest  from  Paris . .  •  by  Monique,  la  Comtesse 
de  Faucon,  is  a  sprightly  and  sparkling  fifty-line  fashion 
box . . .  spotlights  current  modes  of  the  haut  monde . . .  has 
a  following  of  stylists  and  stores  as  well  as  the  public.  Her 
capsule-size  daily  column  creates  maximum  interest  in 
minimum  space  — draws  the  best  type  readers!  For  proofs  et 
le  prix . . .  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mile.  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 

ChUsaga  Trihune^Neu?  Yark  Neu?M 

iV«>ir«  Builttinv,  j\>(r  York 
””*”***^  Trtbunt‘  Towvr,  Chieat/o 


the  voting  sample.  For  one  thing, 
he  advised,  about  half  of  the 
voters  today  never  went  to  high 
school  and  this  must  be  considered 
so  as  to  avoid  going  too  high  in 
the  educational  level.- 

Occupation  is  another  “key”  to 
voting  inclination  in  the  Prince¬ 
ton  system  and  in  Mr.  Fink’s  book 
any  unskilled  worker  who  tells 
his  Boss  he  is  voting  Republican 
is  prevaricating. 

Although  there  are  now  more 
Democrats  than  Republicans  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Fink  ob¬ 
served,  the  very  prosperity  for 
which  the  Democrats  claim  au¬ 
thorship  is  making  Republicans 
out  of  people  who  move  from  the 
crowded  Democratic  cities  to  the 
suburbs. 

Mr.  Fink  said  the  real  crux  of 
his  crystal-gazing  lies  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  vote  which  at  this  stage 
of  his  polling  is  going  about  2-to- 
1  for  Eisenhower.  It  must  build 
up  to  3-to-l  for  Ike  to  make  him 
the  winner  .  .  .  that’s  Mr.  Fink’s 
conclusion. 

Naturally  Mr.  Fink  is  concerned 
over  his  future  as  a  political  fore¬ 
caster — ^he’s  been  in  the  business 
10  years — but  he  views  his  chore 
philosophically.  It’s  a  lot  easier,  as 
of  this  moment,  to  predict  for 
Stevenson,  but  if  he  should  predict 
for  Ike  and  Ike  wins  he’d  be 
“really  right.” 

‘Steve  Canyon'  Promotion 
Takes  Columbia  by  Storm 

This  week’s  top  honors  for  a 
comic  strip  promotion  stunt  go  to 
Milton  Caniffs 
“Steve  Canyon,” 
distributed 
by  King  Fea- 
TURES  and  the 
Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Syndi- 
CATE.  The  syn- 
dicates,  Tony  ^H|v\\ 
Mendez  Co.,  the  it 

University  of  Al 

Missouri,  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force 
and  a  couple  of  u/ 

airlines  got  to-  m 

gether  last  week-  ly 

end  to  give  Miss  ...  ... 

Mizzou,  a  char- 
acter  from  the  strip,  a  more  rous¬ 
ing  reception  in  Columbia,  Mo., 
than  either  of  the  Presidential  can¬ 
didates  received  there  recently. 

Miss  Mizzou,  described  in  the 
strip  as  a  Columbia  girl,  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Columbia  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  and  by  the  University’s  Stu¬ 
dent  Union  to  be  campus  “Com¬ 
ing  Home”  queen.  (Mizzou  is  a 
nickname  for  the  university.) 
Miss  Bek  Stiner,  a  Conover 
model,  Copacabana  chorus  girl, 
and  dead  ringer  for  the  strip’s 
Miss  Mizzou,  was  selected  to  play 
the  part. 

She  arrived  in  Columbia  via 
“Miss  Mizzou  Special”  airliners, 
was  given  keys  to  the  city  and 
a  famous  Boone  County  ham,  pre¬ 
sided  over  pep  rallies,  dances  and 
I  the  Missouri-Southern  Methodist 


U.  football  game,  and  was  made 
an  honorary  colonel  in  the  R^ 
serve  Officers  Training  C^orpi 
Radio,  television,  metropolitai 
newspapers  and  national  map- 
zines  picked  up  the  story  and 
pictures. 

All  in  all,  it  was  the  bigges; 
thing  to  hit  Columbia,  Mo.,  ii 
years. 

Editors  Syndicate  Offers 
‘Terse  Verse'  Gag  Panels 

“Terse  Verse,”  a  new  one-col¬ 
umn  gag  feature,  is  offered  fot 
Nov.  17  release  by  Editors  Syn¬ 
dicate,  New  York.  Depth  of  each 
daily  release  is  about  314  inches. 

Creator  is  Victor  E.  Pazmino. 
who  has  drawn  comic  books,  cre¬ 
ated  the  “Figgers  Family”  strip 
for  Central  Press  Association, 
and  was  formerly  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  New  York  Com- 


r  ixe  to  maxe  mm  n.  •  a  • 

.  that’s  Mr.  Fink’s  a®"  " 

From  Cn^-NYN  Syndicate 

'.  Fink  is  concerned  “Kremlin  Pipeline,”  a  five-in- 
as  a  political  fore-  stallment  “behind-the-scenes”  re- 
en  in  the  business  port  on  Soviet  operations  in  Rus- 
he  views  his  chore  sia  and  abroad,  is  offered  for  in- 
It’s  a  lot  easier,  as  mediate  release  by  the  Chicago 
nt,  to  predict  for  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn 
if  he  should  predict  dicate. 

Ike  wins  he’d  be  The  author,  C!ol.  William  Van 
Narvig,  a  onetime  officer  in  the 
Imperial  Russian  Army,  draws  on 

on'  Promotion  his  experiences  as  U-  S- 
,  .  «.  intelligence  agent  in  World  War 

iDia  by  atorm  |j  long-standing  ac 

top  honors  for  a  quaintance  with  the  late  Andrei 
emotion  stunt  go  to  Zhdanov,  former  No.  2  man  in 
Fs  the  Politburo. 

Doubleday  to  Serialize 
h"  'Living  with  Ccmcer'  Book 

Living  with  Cancer,"  a 
10-part  serialization  based  on  the 
n-  mrtlK  book  by  Edna  Kaehele,  forme 

Detroit  newspaperwoman  and  ra- 
^  \\  dio  broadcaster,  is  offered  for  im- 

Al  mediate  newspaper  release  by  the 
Doubleday  Syndicate. 

~  News  and  Notes 

to-  lu  Elizabeth  Hurlock,  “As  We 

el;.  tn  Live”  columnist  for  Generai 

li.ss  .  .  Features  Corp.,  has  been  el^*d 

.Miss  .Mizzou  president  of  the  teaching  division 
strip,  a  more  rous-  of  the  American  Psychological  | 
in  Columbia.  Mo.,  Association.  She  continues  ^  sec- 
bhe  Presidential  can-  retary-treasurer  of  the  division  on 
:d  there  recently.  childhood  and  adolescence  and  as 
u,  described  in  the  board  member  of  the  A.PA. 
umbia  girl,  was  in-  council. 
olumbia  Daily  Trib-  *  ♦  * 

te  University’s  Stu-  Manning  S.  Hall,  former  Nt* 

I  be  campus  “Com-  York  Mirror  caricaturist,  has  been 
leen.  ( Mizzou  is  a  appointed  West  Coast  sales 
•  the  university.)  promotion  representative  ^ 
Itiner,  a  Conover  Phoenix  Features. 
abana  chorus  girl,  *  ♦  * 

ger  for  the  strip’s  Harold  F.  Foster,  who  creates 
was  selected  to  play  the  “Prince  Valiant”  Sunday  p*?* 
for  King  Features,  has  ^ 

1  in  Columbia  via  named  to  receive  this  year’s  “Su' 

1  Special”  airliners,  ver  Lady”  award  from  the  Ban- 
ys  to  the  city  and  shees,  KFS-sponsored  New  Yort 
le  County  ham,  pre-  luncheon  club.  The  formal  pf'’ 

)  rallies,  dances  and  sentation  will  be  made  at  a  Ban- 
Southern  Methodist  shee  luncheon  Nov.  6. 
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Woman’s  Department 
Heart  of  Newspaper 

By  Aileen  Ryan 

Woman's  Editor.  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 


In  the  late  1920's  it  was  the 
fashion  among  newspapermen  and 
newspaper  trade  publications  to 
enter  into  discussions  concerning 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Woman’s 
Page.  “Let  women  read  the  pa¬ 
per"  was  the  gist  of  these  discus¬ 
sions. 

Some  soft,  feminine  voices  were 
raised  in  retort:  “Why  not  aban¬ 
don  the  sports  page  or  curtail  its 
space?” 

But  the  voices  had  no  authority 
nor  do  women,  generally,  have 
much  authority  on  newspapers 
even  at  this  point  when  women’s 
news  is  becoming  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  newspapermen.  Women 
are  practically  an  unknown  quant¬ 
ity  in  newspaper  management. 
Originally,  to  the  masculine 
way  of  thinking,  a  Woman’s  Page 
rated  a  lovelorn  column,  a  bed¬ 
time  story,  a  column  of  recipes 
(often  not  workable  because  they 
were  considered  of  such  small 
importance  that  their  facts  were 
not  checked),  a  fashion  letter 
from  Paris  and  a  few  “household 
hints.” 

Once  A  Novelty 
It’s  not  too  long  ago  that  a 
staff  food  writer  or  editor  was 
a  novelty  on  newspapers.  Fashion 
editors  handled  fashion  copy  but 
they  did  not  actually  report 
fashions  as  they  found  them  at 
the  source  in  New  York,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Chicago,  Paris,  Italy  or 
Spain.  When  I  went  to  New  York 
in  1931  I  was  the  first  fashion 
reporter,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
check,  who  had  ever  tried  to  look 
at  collections.  The  manufacturers 
^aid  quite  frankly,  “Magazine  ed¬ 
itors  come,  newspaper  editors 
don’t.” 

Knowing  the  market  brought 
not  only  the  interest  of  the  read¬ 
ers  but  of  local  apparel  stores  as 
well,  local  fashions  were  reported. 
Wien  this  branch  of  the  Women’s 
field  was  under  control  and  re¬ 
ports  flowed  from  wherever  the 
mterest  stemmed  the  same  meth¬ 
od  of  handling  was  followed  in 
feporting  food,  furniture  and 
beauty. 

This  type  of  freedom  to  do  a 
)ob  is  what  every  woman’s  editor 
needs — without  a  man  looking 
over  her  shoulder.  This  freedom 
'0  do  a  job  puts  it  up  to  the  man- 
aging  editor  to  hire  a  woman 
capable  of  doing  so.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  the  Woman’s  editor’s  job  is  as 


{Part  of  a  talk  given  at  the 
Seminar  on  Women’s  Pages  con- 
Jiwtetl  hy  the  Texas  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  Oct.  7,  at  Aus¬ 
tin,  Tex.) 


the  homes  we  visit. 

But  how  can  a  woman  build  a 
reputable  Women’s  section  if  her 
newspaper  does  not  consider  her 
a  worthy  member  of  the  news¬ 
gathering  team?  She  can’t. 

There  must  be  freedom  in  the 
consideration  of  her  space  allot¬ 
ments.  Her  news  directed  to  her 
clientele  of  readers,  the  women, 
must  be  considered  as  valuable 
as  the  sports  staffs  reports  aimed 
at  the  men  who  read  the  paper. 
Women  will  read  other  sections 
of  the  paper,  of  course,  as  do  the 
men  but  there  is  nothing  a  wom¬ 
an  loves  as  much  as  a  home  of 
her  own  and  her  own  section  in 
her  newspaper. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  wom¬ 
en’s  department  staff  to  instruct, 
entertain,  encourage  and  assist 
homemakers  to  a  better  way  of 
life.  Freedom  to  do  this  will  give 
all  men  and  all  children  a  better 
place  to  come  home  to  and  hap¬ 
piness  a  better  chance  to  flourish. 

The  freedom  given  to  a  Wom¬ 
an’s  Editor  by  her  paper  should 
in  all  good  sense  be  passed  on 
by  her  to  members  of  her  staff. 
Recently  the  Woman’s  Editor  of 
a  metropolitan  daily  said  to  me: 
“1  didn’t  see  you  at  the  Food 
Conference  in  New  York.  Why 
weren’t  you  there?” 

“Because  we  have  a  food  writer 
on  our  staff”  I  told  her  and  she 
responded.  “Well,  I  take  all  the 
trips  that  are  to  be  taken  in  my 
department.” 

Neither  Pressure  Nor  Favors 
Freedom  from  advertiser  pres¬ 
sure  is  a  factor  that  cannot  be 
stressed  too  strongly.  .Accepting 
favors  or  privileges  from  them 
or  giving  favors  and  privileges  to 
them  in  the  columns  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  fastest  way  to  lose 
reader  confidence — and  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  advertiser  confidence.  It 
may  require  some  tact  to  say 
“no”  to  an  advertiser  but  he’ll 
come  to  like  your  independence 
and  your  fair  policy  to  everyone. 
That  you  play  no  favorites  will 
soon  get  around  and  you  will  add 
to  the  respect  in  which  you  and 


neither  beg  nor  demand  space  for 
either  a  product  or  person.  We 
prefer  to  talk  to  press  agents  in 
the  office  rather  than  at  the  semi¬ 
social  function  of  lunch  or  din¬ 
ner. 

Good  writing  is  good  writing 

and  there  is  little  difference  in 

writing  for  the  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment  or  for  the  city  desk.  We, 
fortunately,  often  have  a  little 
more  time  and  a  little  more  space 
to  tell  more  than  the  city  room  re¬ 
porter.  Because  each  member  of 
the  woman’s  staff  is  a  specialist  in 
the  fields  of  women’s  interests, 
she  has  the  background  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  words  to  tell  the 
story  in  greater  detail.  Fashion 
jargon,  for  example,  can  throw 
a  man.  We  tested  some  of  the 

men  in  the  office  one  day  on 

some  fashion  terms  and  got  some 
highly  amusing  answers.  Take 
“Spanish  heel”  for  example.  One 
man’s  definition  was.  “A  guy  in 
Spain  who  never  picks  up  the 
check  and  that  goes  for  a  French 
heel  and  a  Cuban  heel,  too.” 

The  Feminine  Approach 
There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  feminine  approach.  Wom¬ 
en  like  specific  information,  they 
love  detail.  If  the  story  is  about 
a  cake,  many  women  will  yearn 
to  make  it;  if  a  home  economics 
teacher  retires,  there  isn’t  a  wom¬ 
an  in  the  world  who  wouldn’t 
like  to  see  what  she  does  with 
her  own  house;  if  the  story’s 
about  a  mother  of  12  children, 
other  mothers  will  like  to  know 
her  schedule  of  work,  her  way  of 
feeding,  clothing  and  educating 
the  children  etc. 

We  do  our  best  to  give  our 
readers  the  answers  and  you  would 
‘'e  surprised  how  many  men  like 
this  same  kind  of  reporting. 

Not  the  least  of  a  Woman’s 
Editor’s  freedoms  is  that  of  hiring 
her  own  staff.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  good  material  because  few 
schools  train  girls  in  a  balanced 
combination  of  home  economics 
and  journalism.  A  woman  re¬ 
porter  with  some  experience  in 
covering  general  news,  of  smart 
appearance,  a  tactfui  but  not  ser¬ 
vile  attitude,  ambitious  and  will¬ 
ing  can  be  trained  in  any  branch 
of  the  Woman’s  field.  We  have 
taken  with  success,  a  girl  from  the 


your  newspaper  will  be  held. 

The  Woman’s  department  is  a 
mponant  to  her  paper  as  that  of  piecca  for  press  agents.  Let  th^ 
*  city  editor.  serve  you  in  the  capacity  of  giving 

We  aim  to  make  the  Women’s  you  news  rather  than  getting  a 
swtion  something  to  keep.  It  de-  “break”  in  your  precious  columns 
lights  us,  on  our  daily  round  of  of  women’s  news  space.  Let  them 
reporting,  to  find  the  Women’s  smooth  the  way  in  leading  you 
"lections  in  the  magazine  racks  of  to  a  legitimate  story  but  let  them 
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•  Australia 

•  Th*  only  journal  giving  tha 
nows  of  advartlsar*,  advarti*- 
ing  aganH,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  eommareial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  tkosa  tarritorias  road 
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city  room,  one  from  the  United 
Press,  one  from  society  and  wom¬ 
an’s  department  of  a  smaller  state 
newspaper,  one  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  a  department 
store  and  even  one  fresh  out  of 
college. 

We  like  the  freedom,  too,  of 
reading  our  own  copy,  writing 
our  own  heads  and  making  up 
our  own  sections.  We  do  not 
consider  any  of  our  prose  death¬ 
less  and  will  kill  anything  not  of 
the  essence  if  the  need  arises. 

Added  recently  to  our  joys  and 
responsibilities  is  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  bulk  of  R.O.P.  color.  The 
Woman’s  department  does  a  lot 
of  it — more  than  any  other  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper — and  what 
a  joy  it  is  to  work  with  photogra¬ 
phers,  artists,  engravers  and  press¬ 
men  who  will  match  the  picture 
to  a  sample  of  the  fabric  in  a 
fashion  picture  and  who  will  dis¬ 
cuss  with  us  at  length  the  shade  of 
green  of  a  stuffed  green  pepper! 

If  any  woman’s  editor’s  heart 
beats  strongly  enough  for  her  job, 
the  Woman’s  Department  Will  Be 
The  Heart  of  Her  Newspaper. 

■ 

110  Pages  for  Oil 

Hobbs,  N.  M.  —  The  Hobbs 
Daily  News-Sun  published  a  110- 
page  edition  on  Oct.  10  in  honor 
of  Oil  Appreciation  Day.  It  car¬ 
ried  more  than  12,000  inches  of 
advertising,  about  160,000  words 
of  editorial  matter  and  more  than 
160  news  and  feature  illustrations 
dealing  with  the  subject. 
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How  Cleveland  Whips 
The  Carrier  Problem 

By  Ernest  R.  Tidymon 

Copy  Desk,  Cleveland  News 


Some  simple,  but  consistent 
promotion — which  falls  into  the 
class  of  David — is  whipping  Goli¬ 
ath-size  circulation  problems  for 
C  leveland’s  three  big  dailies. 

The  problems  are: 

1.  Getting  nigh  onto  a  million 
papers  circulated  each  day. 

2.  Keeping  about  12,000  boys 
on  the  job  delivering  them,  and  a 
backlog  of  more  than  enough 
youngsters  eager  to  become  route 
carriers. 

Contributing  to  these  difficult 
tasks  is  Cleveland's  unusual  (for 
a  metropolis)  distribution  system: 
home  delivery  and  store  outlets 
only.  The  street  sales  system  and 
the  corner  newsie  passed  out  of 
existence  here  more  than  a  decade 
ago. 

The  promotion  activities  solv¬ 
ing  these  problems  for  harried 
circulation  managers  swing  far 
and  wide  at  times,  depending  upon 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  managers,  but  they  are 
based  on  the  simple  business  of 
plugging  the  carriers  with  pictures 
and  stories  in  the  papers  they  de¬ 
liver. 

This  means  plugging  them  regu¬ 
larly. 

EX-CARRIER 
WINS  $1,000 
SCHOLARSHIP 

rhat  was  a  top.  one-column 
head  on  the  inside  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News  the  other  day.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  lad  went  with  it. 
CARRIER.  17,  SAVES 
$2,100  FOR  COLLEGE 

That's  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  morning  Plain  Dealer,  and  it, 
too.  was  accompanied  by  a  pic¬ 
ture. 

PRESS  CARRIER 
TALKS  WITH  IKE 

I  hat  was  in  the  Cleveland 
Press,  alongside  a  three-column 
picture  of  the  boy  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate. 


On  the  News,  says  R.  B.  Dono¬ 
van,  home  delivery  manager,  the 
route  managers  select  the  boys  to 
be  featured  in  a  story  with  art. 

“They  are  selected  for  punctu¬ 
ality,  service  and  courtesy,”  Mr, 
Donovan  explains.  “We  run  at 
least  one  each  week  from  among 
our  3,500  carriers.  We  would  use 
more  if  there  was  space,  but  as  it 
is  we  get  excellent  cooperation 
from  editorial. 

“It  helps  tremendously,  because 
it  gives  a  boost  to  parents  as  well 
as  to  the  boys.  And  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  estimate  how  many  teach¬ 
ers  have  called  us  to  praise  the 
idea  of  running  the  pictures  and 
stories. 

“We  have  experienced  particu¬ 
lar  success  in  the  high-income 
residential  areas,  where  youngsters 
usually  have  enough  spending 
money  to  get  by  without  newspa¬ 
per  routes.  For  when  they  get 
recognition  the  route  becomes  a 
matter  of  personal  pride  through 
achievement.” 

Double  Purpose 

J.  Ernest  Walker,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Press,  goes  along 
with  Mr.  Donovan  heartily,  and 
has  something  to  add: 

“We  feel  that  the  main  purpose 
of  using  the  pictures  and  stories  of 
the  boys  regularly  is  to  sell  news- 
paperboys  as  responsible  young 
businessmen.  They  also  help  con¬ 
vince  parents  that  it  is  desirable 
for  a  boy  to  carry  a  route. 

The  Press  has  5,000  carriers. 

“We  plan  to  send  10  of  our 
boys  to  the  inauguration  in  Janu¬ 
ary,"  Mr.  Walker  said.  “The  boy 
who  talked  with  Ike  was  one  of 
the  first  to  enter  competition  for 
the  trip  to  Washington.  He  has  a 
splendid  general  record  with  us 
and  was  a  natural  when  it  devel¬ 
oped  that  Ike  could  spare  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two  to  chat  with  a  carrier. 


CHAS.  T.  AAAiN,  INC 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  Charlotte,  N.  C 


“This  is  extremely  attractive  to 
parents,  plenty  of  whom  have  got 
ten  up  before  dawn  on  cold,  wb 
ter  mornings  to  deliver  a  route  for 
a  boy  who  is  sick 

Mr.  Donovan  brought  up  an¬ 
other  point 

“We  now  have  about  five  boyt 
ready  and  waiting  for  every  routt 
in  the  city,”  he  said.  “This  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  way  it  was  ii 
pre-promotion  days. 

“In  addition,  regular  examples, 
served  up  in  stories  and  pictures, 
on  the  good  it  does  a  boy  to 
carry  a  route,  make  a  pretty  effec¬ 
tive  argument  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  federal  child  labor  lai 
which  would  do  some  good,  of 
course,  but  which  is  so  general- 
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How  Cleveland  plugs  its  carriers  McPherSOn  RetUHlS 
IS  illustrated  by  this  picture  of  —  tt-  i  •  tn  m  t 
Cleveland  Press  Carrier  Warren  To  Hl^n  Poillt  Dcnly  | 

^itz  chatting  with  General  Elsen-  High  Point,  N.  C.— Holt  Me  | 
bower.  The  Press  featured  the  pherson,  for  over  20  years  identi-| 
picture  on  the  day  “Ike  spoke  ! 

in  eve  an  .  prise  until  he  resigned  its  edi-  \ 

torship  in  1937  to  transfer  resi- ’  gran 
You  can  easily  imagine  how  ,  .  ci  -j  r  it  f  , 

u:.  ..„.4  _ 1  ..r..!  dence  to  Florida  for  reasons  of;  lor-l 

nis  parents  and  school  chums  and  t  •  *  *  *  *«  n'l 

u:^  o  wifcs  hcalth,  IS  returning  to  ^  Mih 

the  boy  himseli  lelt  when  a  pic-  *  ^*4  •  vt  u  \ 

‘hat  editorship  in  November,  it 


Or 


ture  and  story  about  the  visit  ap-  ^  ^  ^5  R-  B  T^ry’ 

D.  A.  RawlJ,  publUher,. 


SO  important  to  tell  our  readers  u..—  r _ it 

of  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  „  Li  ^ 

carriers  that  we  hired  a  free-lance  iL  im  r  n  7  c/ 


when  it  turned  out  that  all  the 
cameramen  on  our  staff  were  busy 
elsewhere.” 

Every  Sunday 


who  recently  bought  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

He  is  president  of  WHCC,  Inc, 
which  owns  and  operates  the 
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At  the  Plain  Dealer,  Circulation  Waynesville  (N.  C.)  radio  station,  ,  the 


Manager  John  F.  Brennan  has  and  he  is  principal  owner  of  the 
about  4,000  carriers  on  the  rolls.  Western  Carolina  Radio  Corpora- 
“Although  we  use  the  pictures  tion  which  operate.s  Station 
and  stories  with  almost  religious  WOHS  and  WOHS-FM  in  Shelby, 
regularity  in  every  Sunday  paper.  He  plans  to  retain  those  business 
they  are  concerned  always  with  interests, 
something  special  the  boy  has  ■ 

done,”  Mr.  Brennan  said,  flipping  »  i  »-■ 

through  a  prized  scrapbook  and  Brantford  ExpOSitor 
selecting  one  clipping  as  an  ex-  Marks  Centenary 
ample.  .  , 

K  Brantford,  Ont.  —  With  w 

CARRIER  BOY  SPOTS  largest  single  edition,  2^) 

TTioc  Ai  CDTC  c Ax/iii  V  evcr  publishcd  m  Canada,  tne 

FIRE,  ALERTS  FAMILY  Expositor  marked  its 

Many  of  the  other  examples  |(>oth  anniversary  Saturday,  Oct 
concern  carriers  who  have  won  |] 

scholarships.  At  least  50  Plain  Founded  Oct.  12,  1852,  by 

Dealer  boys  win  scholarships  each  Henry  Racey,  as  a  Conservative 
year,  Mr.  Brennan  pointed  out.  organ,  it  entered  the  daily 

“This  sort  of  thing.”  he  said,  „„  April  3,  1873. 

“gives  us  a  top-drawer  rating  with  jhe  Expositor,  purchased  in 

the  Board  of  Education  and  the  |g9o  t,y  (hg  late  T.  H.  Preston, 
school  job  placement  officer,  who  has  been  in  the  Preston  family 
considers  a  Plain  Dealer  route  one  since  that  time.  John  C.  Preston 
of  the  best  things  a  boy  can  have  and  Peter  M.  Preston,  grandsons 
as  an  outside  interest  during  his  of  T.  H.  Preston,  are  actively  en- 
school  years.  gaged  in  operating  the  business 

“We  also  stress  the  fact  that  the  today, 
boys  are  independent  merchants,  a 

buying  their  newspapers  whole-  •  •  v 

sale  from  us  and  selling  retail  to  V\^arning  111  Iran 
the  readers.  They  keep  their  own  Teheran — Iranian  Government 

accounts,  handle  their  own  sales  officers  warned  foreign  corre- 
and,  because  they  are  businessmen  spondenfs  this  week  that  message 
supplying  a  desired  commodity  to  might  be  refused  transmission  n 
their  community,  they  assume  a  they  contained  news  that  m^ 
position  of  responsibility  in  their  have  undesirable  reaction  insi* 
neighborhoods.  or  outside  the  country. 
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MECHANICAL 


Los  Angeles 
Papers  Adopt 
11-6  Measure 

Los  Angeles  —  The  reduction 
in  column  widths  to  the  1 1-6  di¬ 
mension  agreed  upon  by  the 
ANPA  will  be  effected  here  Dec. 
29,  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  advised 
advertisers. 

Robert  Mount,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
chairman  of  the  Coast  group 
which  met  on  uniform  column 
width  action,  said  Seattle  news¬ 
papers  also  will  effect  the  change¬ 
over  Dec.  29.  He  expressed  be¬ 
lief  other  Coast  newspapiers  would 
find  that  Monday  date  a  good 
time  to  meet  the  Jan.  1  deadline. 


Weekly  Sales 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Lester  are 
the  new  owners  of  the  Tulelake 


has  not  announced  his  plans. 


Berryville,  Va. — G.  Kenneth 
,  .  Levi,  who  has  been  associated 

Publishing  Co.  which  oywrates  the  Clarke  County  Courier, 

weekly  Tulelake  (Calif  )  Re-  lo^^l  weekly,  for  20  years,  has 
porter.  They  bought  the  firrn  purchased  the  paper  and  the  mod- 
frorn  John  Edmans  and  Patrick  offset  printing  plant  and  real 


H.  Peabody. 

The  weekly  Ipswich  (Mass.) 
Chronicle  has  been  sold  by  Rob¬ 
ert  and  Josephine  Melendy  to 
Gurth  F.  Chambers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

F.  Grover  Britt  has  purchased 
the  interest  of  Mrs.  E.  F.  McCul- 


estate  from  Stacy  B.  Lloyd,  owner 
and  publisher. 

^ 

Albert  A.  Granovsky,  who  was 
a  reporter  in  his  youth  at  Fall 
River,  Mass*,  has  acquired  the 
Croton-Harrnon  (N.  Y.)  News, 
a  weekly,  from  Julian  B.  Moss, 
publisher  since  1931.  Mr.  Gra- 


loch  in  the  Clinton  (N.  C.)  Pub-  novsky  has  had  a  wide  career  as 
lishing  Co.  and  now  is  the  sole  retailer,  manufacturer  and  builder, 
owner  of  the  Sampson  Independ¬ 


ent.  Mrs.  McCulloch  and  her 
family  own  the  Bladen  Journal, 
for  which  a  new  plant  will  be 
built  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  C. 


Cutler-Hammer 
Plant  Enlarged 
One  more  building  in  its  $7,- 


NO  PICTl  RES  ...  A  marine 
guard  at  El  Toro  Air  Station  shows 
he  means  it  in  a  tussle  with  Bruce 


Back  to  7  Days 

.Anniston.  Ala. — The  Anniston 
Star,  published  by  Col.  Harry  M. 
Ayers,  has  resumed  publication  of 
a  Saturday  edition. 


OpewB  Yaur  Hoof*  •  •  • 


Paul  B.  Baker,  former  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Lakeside  (Calif.)  Star  _  ,  _  , 

and  El  Cajon  Record,  has  pur-  2  Weeklies  Merged 

Brown,  Santa  Ana  photographer,  chased  the  Lincoln  County  News,  Victor  D.  Shanahan,  publisher, 

at  Carrizozo,  N.  M.  The  deal  announced  this  week  the  merger 

500,000  postwar  expansion  pro-  Marines  vs.  Press  was  negotiated  by  Norman  H.  of  two  New  Jersey  weeklies, 

gram  has  been  completed  by  Cut-  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  —  A  long-  Parks.  Pacific  Coast  broker.  Les-  Ocean  County  Leader  and  South 

ler-Hammer,  Inc.  in  downtown  standing  dispute  between  the  Santa  lie  Kinnard,  the  retiring  publisher,  Monmouth  News. 

Milwaukee.  The  big  concern  is  /tna  Register  and  El  Toro  Marine 
concentrating  its  plant  in  that  area  Air  Station  authorities  over  the 
because  a  third  of  its  employes  are  newspapers’  right  to  shoot  pictures 
women  and  they  prefer  to  be  near  of  non-classlfied  military  equip- 
the  stores  for  noontime  and  after-  ment  at  off-station  crashes  flared 
noon  shopping.  to  a  climax  Oct.  8  when  a  re- 

At  the  new  building,  which  oc-  porter-photographer  was  forcibly 
copies  part  of  a  seven-acre  tract,  prevented  from  taking  pictures  of 
sheet  metal  enclosures  for  C-H  the  F4U  Vaught  Corsair  plane, 
controls  are  manufactured.  Near-  jhe  fighter  plane  had  crashed 
ing  completion  is  a  three-story  off  the  air  station  in  a  bean  field 
building,  costing  $2,000,000,  for  near  Santa  Ana.  The  pilot  was 
the  small  motor  switch  division  unhurt  and  the  plane  only  slightly 
Printing  equipment  drives  arc  damaged. 

made  in  the  main  plant  which  em-  Bruce  Brown,  reporter-photog- 
braces  the  former  Wisconsin  Gun  rapher  for  the  Register,  ran  into 
Co.  factory.  a  Marine  block  when  he  tried  to 

^  The  new  plant  has  an  area  of  get  photographs  of  the  old-type 
265,000  sq.  ft.,  with  another  5,000  plane.  His  camera  and  two  hold- 
feet  in  the  power  house.  On  its  ers  were  confiscated  by  the  Mar- 
fiRt  and  basement  floors  there  are  jne  guard,  who  said  he  was  ac'ing 
aisles  totaling  a  mile  in  length,  under  orders  of  his  sergeant, 
according  to  C.  J.  Steinke,  plant  Getting  another  camera  and  go- 
vu^intendent.  ing  back  to  the  plane  crash  with 

Three  boilers  use  600  gallons  of  a  second  staff  photographers, 
oil  per  hour  supplying  the  heat-  Brown  was  pushed  around  and 
mg  and  processing  steam  for  the  threatened  by  a  billy-carrying 

Marine  guard.  While  they  were 
One  of  the  unusual  features  of  scuffling,  the  second  photogra- 
ihe  equipment  is  a  fully-automat-  p^er  took  a  series  of  pictures  of 
1C  paint  plant.  Metal  parts  move  ,he  action  which  the  Register  ran 
mrough  this  machine  on  1,550  jn  a  Page  One  spread, 
feet  of  conveyor  chain  at  a  speed  ■ 

of  five  to  15  feet  per  second  in  a  pi^*  Exnansion 
painting  and  drying  cycle  that  rjcpansion 

takes  2'/i  hours.  Cleaning,  bon-  Albany,  OfO-  The  Albany 
derizing.  paint  spraying,  baking  Democrat-Herald  has  bought  an 


and  drying  are  included. 

Felt  in  Cellophane 
Gummed  packing  felt  for  stereo 
mats  is  being  packaged  in  cello¬ 
phane  by  American  Publishers 
^Pply  Co.  of  Lynnfield,  Mass. 
The  package,  containing  five 


adjacent  building  to  expand  its 
plant.  Publisher  Ralph  R.  Cronise 
said  the  news  room  and  part  of 
the  mechanical  department  will  be 
moved. 


Peron  s  Pen  Idle 

_ _ ^  _  President  Juan  Peron  of  Argen- 

>heets,  is  heat  sealed  and 'plainly  tina  has  stopped  writing  a  news- 
marked.  Also,  the  company  has  paper  column  since  the  death  of 
devised  a  new  mat  backing -up  his  wife,  Eva,  the  New  York 
table  which  has  eight  compart-  Times  correspondent  in  Buenos 
ments  for  storage  of  felt  in  dif-  Aires  reports.  He  wrote  under 
ferent  sizes.  the  pen  name  of  Descartes. 
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Weeklies  in  Spotlight 
In  New  Jersey  Institute 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — Visi-  firemen,  etc.;  Irvington  Herald,  24 
tors  to  the  annual  Better  Newspa-  pages,  7c;  Red  Bank  Register,  32 


per  Institute  of  the  New  Jersey  pages,  10c;  and  Woodbridge  In- 
Press  Association  never  fail  to  dependent-Leader,  12  pages,  8c. 


comment  favorably  on  the  sue-  Montclair  Times  won  citations 


cessful  fraternization  of  editors  tor  having  both  the  best  sports 
from  both  daily  and  weekly  news-  pages  and  the  best  social  pages. 


College  Head 
Decries  Columns 
After  Death 


papers. 

At  this  year’s  Institute,  the  31st, 


Rural  Class  Blue  Ribbon 


on  Oct.  10  at  Rutgers  University  5  000 


In  the  category  of  rural  week-  lence  among  New  Jersey  news 


New  Brunswick,  N.  I.— Dr. 
Lewis  Webster  Jones,  president  o( 
Rutgers  University,  told  New  Jtr. 
sey  editors  here  Oct.  10  he  is  dh. 
tressed  at  the  trend  toward  endoi-j 
ing  newspaper  columnists  witbj 
immortality. 

.  ,  ,  Long  after  they  are  dead,  he  I 

TOP  AWARD  in  general  excel-  remarked,  these  writers  pass  alon|| 


>  H  r  n  -'V  -  H-r  'f  papers  is  presented  by  G.  Howard  Jem  opinions.  He  said  he  doubted ,  ,,3 

It  was  Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  blue  ribbon  went  to  Simper,  left,  to  Ha^  B.  Adsit,  ‘‘if.,:.,  "" 

the  Hartford  ICorm.)  Courant,  New  Jersey  Herald,  which,  Pass^c  Herald  News,  In  the  pres-  practice,  even  though  the  pe^le 


I  «  «  .  1  •  ittrutu,  W111W1I9  xnctts*  iii  tiiv  .  .  .  t.  a  'J 

who  remarked  that  he  was  so  irn-  incidentally,  is  marked  by  an  un-  ence  of  Dr.  Lewis  W.  Jones,  presi-  are  accustomed  to  ghost-wntte: 


pressed  with  the  joint  daily-weekly  balanced  makeup,  many  local  pic- 
competitions  and  discussions  that 
he  was  going  home  with  an  idea  g  ^  ^  * 

of  recommending  amalgamation  of  .  , 

Connecticut’s  two  press  groups.  ,T.^^  ^ 

The  place  of  honor  accorded  ^.‘^'t'on  pages,  8,340  circula- 

the  weeklies  in  New  Jersey  press  t:opy,  competed 


dent  of' Rutgers  University.  political  spwches. 

(After  his  talk.  Dr.  Jones  told 
written  by  Hugh  N,  Boyd,  New  he  had  two  columnists  aj 


■“  set  in  8-point  type.  wntten  by  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  New  “V,"  »  “I 

amation  of  Herald  with  a  four-section  Brunswick  Home  News;  Jake  Dorothy  Dix  and  Mart' 

groups.  me  neraiG,  wiin  a  tour  section  ^  •  Comden  Courier-Post-  Sullivan  —  whose  bylines  still  ap- 

a..nrded  edition  of  34  pages,  8,340  circula-  „  ®  amaen  L  ouner  cost,  come  newsnaners  Tl*  1 

accorded  n.r  .nnv  rnmnetpH  Ralph  Squillace,  Hammonton  P«ar  m  sonie  newspapers,  iw] 

:rsev  oress  t>on  at  10c  per  copy,  competed  .  . ^  _ _ _  ,  syndicates  advised  that  the  Du' 


the  weeklies  in  New  Jersey  press  .  “t  loc  per  copy,  competed  „  r'unnincham  Red  syndicates  advised  that  the  Dii 

gatherings  is  taken  for  granted  gainst  th^  papers:  Hunterdon  d  ’  column  is  a  continuing  feature  bo 

now,  but  special  mention  is  usual-  -r  r-  a  e  n  t-  •  .no  Sullivan  columns  had  been  & 

ly  made  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  *>^25;  Freehold  Transcript,  28  Too  .00  or  oor  .quipmen  tributed  since  the  writer's  death.) 

Institute  guests,  who  include  many  'C,  which  features  its  Paul  R.  Blaetz,  vicepresident  of  Speaking  at  the  Better  Newsjn- 1 

of  the  journalism  students  at  Rut-  editorials  on  a  section  front  page;  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish-  institute.  Dr.  Jones  compared 
gers.  Mount  Holly  Herald,  28  pages,  ers  Association,  said  the  judges  newspapers  with  universities  e 

Dailies  Grateful  for  Training  agreed,  on  the  whole,  that  week-  agencies  of  free  society.  Unlike 

HarrvB  Adsit  general  manaaer  universities,  he  said,  newspaper 

Harry  B.  Adsit,  general  manager  City  Sentinel-Ledger,  72  years,  coverage,  have  strong  editorial  must  onerate  on  balanced  hudati 

ot  the  Passaic  Herald-News,  who  5,435,  5c,  16  pages;  and  Somer-  paces  and  excellent  social  news,  pjg  advocated  that  the  tw 


is  the  dailies  vicepresident  in  \fcsscnscr  Go^ette  36  dhccs  ^nd  several  deserve  much  better  u  i  j  *  *  *  •  * 

NJPA.  opened  the  Institute  with  9^82?!  7c  should  join  in  a  program  stressai 


a  brief  statement  that  the  dailies  i-fig  Freehold  Transcript  col-  old-fashioned  equipment. 


printing  than  they  can  obtain  with  jbe  positive  aspects  of  freedom 


tralnin^B^^a^lot  o^  Bood''^newsnaner-  three  ribbons  for  its  sports  Charles  L.  Ryder,  publisher  of  pears  when  secular  religion,  such 

®  P  page,  editorial  page  and  social  ^be  Cobleskill  (N.  Y.)  Times,  de-  as  fascism  and  communism,  tak^ 


Free  society,  he  asserted,  disap 


Before  there  were  dailies,  there  in  the  smaller  circulation  con- 
were  weeklies,  Mr.  Adsit  remind-  tests,  the  general  excellence  awards 
ed  the  audience  of  200  persons,  were  given  to  the  Verona-Cedar 


And  now  without  the  weekly  it  (jrove  Times,  Bordentown  Reg- 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  j^ter,  Salem  Sunbeam  and  Carteret 


that  real  intimate  contact  with  the  Press. 
citizenry  so  necessary  for  dem-  1 
ocracy.” 

Finally,  the  awarding  of  certif- 


P^p'  ...  dared  the  New  Jersey  weeklies  root  and  stifles  spontaneous  devd- 

In  the  smaller  circulation  con-  stack  up  very  favorably  with  others  opment  of  free  i^as. 
tests,  the  general  excellence  awards  be  has  seen  and  it  would  be  dif-  Dr.  Jones  said  he  is  fearful  tk 
were  given  to  the  Verona-Cedar  f\cult  to  excel  the  job  they  do.  the  flow  of  explosive  words  in  tk 

Raymond  Fanning,  executive  current  political  campaign  wC 
ister,  Salem  Sunbeam  and  Carteret  qJ  jbe  Waterbiiry  (Conn.)  lead  to  profound  cynicism  amoo| 

_  Republican  and  American,  advised  the  electorate. 

Winners  Among  Dailies  greater  effort  on  page  one  eye-  ■ 


Arrayed  with  the  prize  weeklies  appeal,  said  he  was  always  “mysti-  Scranton  TimGS  Club 


icates  for  makeup,  local  columns,  occupying  a  much  smaller  seg-  fied”  by  the  selections  made  in  «  tt  i  n  Tv>f 

etc.  made  visitors’  eyes  turn  to  nient  of  the  exhibit  space  were  the  the  Ayers  competition,  and  recom-  iMOW  riGS  ill  iVlGniDeiS 


the  exhibits  strung  around  the  beribboned  dailies.  Marked  for  mended  that  edhors  give  closer  Scranton,  Pa.— The  30th  an- 
meeting  hall.  The  blue  ribbon  for  general  excellence  were:  Over  attention  to  their  “foreign  Ian-  nual  dinner  of  the  Scranton  Timti 

general  excellence  was  pinned  to  40,000  class,  Pa5.raic //rraW-Afews;  guage  department"  —  sports  writ-  25-year-Club  took  place  Oct.  11.  j 

the  Ridgewood  Herald -News  in  20-40,000,  Plainfield  Courier-  ing.  the  57th  anniversary  of  the  «• 

Suburban  Class  A  (more  than  News;  under  20,000,  Morristown  Felix  E.  McCarthy,  Norristown  quisition  of  the  Times  by  the  late 
5,000  circulation).  Daily  Record.  (Pa )  Times  Herald  columnist,  E.  J.  Lynett.  Eight  more  eni- 

The  Herald-News,  in  its  63rd  Newark  Sunday  News  continued  suggested  that  local  columns  are  ployes  were  admitted  to  member- 


year,  had  an  exhibit  edition  of  36  its  string  of  blue  ribbons  in  the  strengthened  when  they  contain  ship,  giving  the  club  an  enrollmen; 


pages,  which  sells  for  5c.  It  claim-  Sunday  class.  .  many  items  of  news  that  wouldn’t  of  III. 

ed  a  circulation  of  10,000  copies  When  it  comes  to  pictures,  en-  otherwise  get  printed  and  “those  George  Daniels,  pensioned  cor¬ 
and  not  the  least  of  its  appealing  tries  from  dailies  and  weeklies  are  little  innuendoes  that  keep  govern-  re^xmdent,  was  given  a  wrist 
features  was  a  classified  section  of  pooled  for  judging.  It  has  not  been  ment  officials  on  their  toes.”  watch  by  Edward  J.  Lynett  and 

four  pages  and  several  full-page  unusual  for  a  cameraman  from  a  ^  panel  on  news  suppression  Elizabeth  Lynett,  present  owncR 
picture  stories.  weekly  to  walk  off  with  major  brought  out  numerous  examples  recognition  of  his  50  yean » 


picture  stories.  weekly  to  walk  off  with  major  brought  out  numerous  examples  recognition  of  his  50  yean » 

■Also  in  this  Class  A  category  prizes.  This  year’s  individual  star  qJ  official  lack  of  cooperation  with  association  with  the  newspaper, 

were:  the  Westfield  Leader,  32  was  Donald  A.  Summers,  Ridge-  jbe  press  but  James  Hackett,  ■ 

pages,  5c,  with  a  rate  of  2c  a  word  wood  Herald -News,  who  copped  ^hief  of  the  Associated  Press  bu-  Dfrilv  Gets  'Toshua' 

for  classified;  the  Dover  Advance,  all  three  prizes  in  the  sports  divi-  Trenton,  said  Gov.  Alfred  * 

16  pages,  5c;  Bloomfield  Inde-  sion.  p  dHscoII  has  invited  oress  oar-  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-T 


pendent  Press,  24  pages,  7c,  the  Arthur  Jarvis,  Camden  Courier-  jicipation  in  a  program  to  set  up  match  books  promoting  in® 


.  .  .  -  .....  ....luaiiwii  III  a  uiuKiaiii  uii  .  ,  ...  ,  ,  .  .  . 

only  paper  in  a  town  of  49,000  Post,  won  the  feature  division  first  ^  press  relations  code  for  public  classified  advertising  have 
population;  the  Penns  Grove  Rec-  award,  and  Frank  R.  Beardsley,  officers.  awarded  a  “Joshua,”  symboliapl 

ord,  28  pages,  5c,  and  an  ABC  of  Asbury  Park  Press,  was  first  in  ■  first  prize  for  the  most  distw* 

6,571;  Maplewood  South  Orange  spot  news.  n  ^  ii  guished  use  of  match  book  adver- 

News-Record,  Vol.  66,  10c,  20  The  Ridgewood  Herald-News  PgITY  OponS  Agoncy  tising  by  a  newspaper  during  ^ 

pages;  East  Orange  Record,  28  won  the  Four  Freedoms  editorial  Ruth  C.  Perry,  one-time  adver-  last  year,  the  Match  Industry  k 
pages,  7c,  ABC  6,500,  only  paper  contest  and  the  Elizabeth  Daily  tising  promotion  manager  of  the  formation  Bureau  announced^ 

in  a  city  of  78,000;  Montclair  Journal  and  Trenton  Evening  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  this  week  week.  Honorable  mention  ce^ 

Times,  32  pages,  10c,  ABC  8,600  Times  shared  honors  in  the  cancer  opened  R.  C.  Perry,  Inc.,  New  cates  went  to  the  Los 

but  a  press  run  of  10,000  to  pro-  drive  editorial  contest.  York  City,  a  general  advertising  (Calif.)  Daily  News  and  the 

vide  free  copies  for  the  police,  The  best  local  columns  were  agency.  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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Von*t  Snub  Reporters 
Or  Your  Wife — It *s Rude* 

By  Proi.  Roscoe  Ellard. 

Graduate  School  of  lournalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


WtV  VANDERTULT'S  ('OMflETE 
■  BOOK  OE  ETIQl’ETTE.  A  (lui.le 
to  Gracious  l.ivinK.  Hy  Amy  Van¬ 
derbilt.  Garden  City,  X.  Y.  Double¬ 
day  and  Co.,  Inc.  700  pii.  $5.75. 

Good  manners  belong  in  your 
home,  too.  And,  continues  Amy 
Vanderbilt,  you’d  better  have  a 
reasonable  minimum  in  city  room 
and  office.  In  all  three  places, 
good  manners  are  good  sense  and 
good  business;  they  make  less  turn¬ 
over  and  more  pleasure,  warns 
this  former  newspaper  woman  and 
current  magazine  writer.  Amy 
Vanderbilt,  who  is  Mrs.  Hans 
Knopf  of  Westport,  Conn.,  is  a 
descendant  of  one  of  America’s 
oldest  families  and  a  consultant  on 
etiquette. 

Don’t  disdain  a  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographer  as  though  you  thought 
he  was  about  to  sneak  a  sterling 
place-setting  in  with  his  flash¬ 
bulbs,  Mrs.  Knopf  suggests.  Re¬ 
quests  for  pictures  that  do  not 
violate  good  taste  are  usually  com¬ 
plied  with  by  even  the  gracious 
great.  .\nd  it  is  neither  good  form 
nor  intelligent  to  be  offensive  to 
reporters  when  they  seek  news 
you  would  much  rather  keep  out 
of  the  newspaper. 

When  newsworthy  persons  have 
separated  and  plan  divorce  pro¬ 
ceedings,  it  is  futile  to  try  to  keep 
the  news  indefinitely  from  report¬ 
ers.  Mrs.  Knopf  illustrates  written 
statements  to  be  given  reporters 
and  suggests  the  good  manners  to 
be  exhibited  toward  them.  Such 
information,  terse  and  direct,  tends 
to  discourage  the  gossipy  kind  of 
news  coverage  so  unpleasant  to 
sensitive  persons,  she  declares. 

*  *  * 

The  author  even  discusses  the 
persistent  fad  of  socially  prominent 
endorsement  of  cigarettes,  tooth 
paste,  and  chemical  concoctions. 
Don’t  endorse  obviously  competing 
commodities,  Mrs.  Knopf  advises. 
It  isn’t  quite  sporting.  Moreover, 
if  you  claim  with  flashing  smile 
in  print  on  a  full-page  advertise- 
nient  that  you  smoke  Dromedary 
cigarettes  exclusively  when  you 
manifestly  don’t,  it  could  start  a 
federal  investigation.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  distinctly  interested  in  hon¬ 
est  advertising. 


probably  have  more  rebuffs  in 
climbing  the  steep  stairs  of  busi¬ 
ness  success  than  men,  who  have 
plenty.  Consequently  having 
achieved  a  measure  of  success  wo¬ 
men  are  apt  to  get  brusque  and 
want  immediate  action  when  they 
give  orders.  It  isn’t  smart  in  their 
own  offices  to  overdo  this,  the 
author  who  herself  has  been  a 
business  executive  points  out;  and 
it’s  poison  in  her  home. 

Women  in  an  office,  we  read, 
should  limit  their  personal  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  incoming  as  well  as 
outgoing,  and.  so  help  us,  should 
never  permit  flowers  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  them  in  a  city  room. 

Then  the  author  turns  to  good 
manners  in  the  home.  A  husband 
easy  to  live  with,  she  observes 
pointedly — and  oh  how  the  point 
drives  home! — a  husband  easy  to 
live  with  gets  up  early  enough  in 
the  morning  to  go  to  work  without 
getting  the  house  into  an  uproar. 
If  he’s  the  sort  who  is  grouchy 
before  his  coffee,  he  should  ex¬ 
plain  the  weakness  periodically  so 
neither  his  wife  nor  the  cook  will 
think  there  is  anything  personal 
in  it. 

A  woman  too,  Mrs.  Knopf  ob¬ 
serves,  has  problems  during  the 
day.  There’s  Junior  who  has 
reached  the  negative  age,  and  by 
six  p.m..  Mother  has  a  dull  head¬ 
ache  and  no  nerves  left  at  all.  And 
home  comes  John  with  fire  in  his 
eye;  his  wife  has  overdrawn  their 
joint  account,  and  the  bank  has 
left  word  with  his  secretary  at  the 
office  that  he  is  to  make  a  deposit 
before  three  p.m. 

Mrs.  Knopf  admits  that  it’s  an¬ 
noying.  But,  she  suggests,  perhaps 
John  ought  to  look  at  the  calendar 
before  he  begins  reminding  his 
wife  that  he  never  overdraws  his 
account,  and  that  things  are  just 
going  to  have  to  be  more  business¬ 
like  around  here.  Maybe  by  next 
Tuesday  matters  can  be  discussed 
more  amicably. 


gadgets  sneaking  out  from  beneath 
a  bandana. 

And  a  pox  on  pajamas  for  wo¬ 
men,  anyhow,  Mrs.  Knopf  advises. 
Marriage  is  a  time  for  feminine 
nightgowns.  And  no  face  creams 
around  a  husband.  The  face  ab¬ 
sorbs  in  20  minutes  all  the  cream 
it’s  going  to  absorb  anyhow,  she 
remarks;  so  why  not  remove  it 
after  the  bath?  Wives,  husbands, 
guests,  hosts,  reporters,  secretaries, 
— and  yes,  believe  it  or  not,  city 
editors  and  other  employers — are 
people,  the  author  notes;  they 
should  be  treated  that  way. 

Mrs.  Knopf  writes  about  ways 
to  address  and  entertain  ambassa¬ 
dors,  priests  and  clergymen;  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
other  government  dignitaries.  She 
describes  both  the  forms  of  eti¬ 
quette  and  the  reasoning  behind 
them  for  arranging  weddings,  birth 
notices,  and  funerals  —  what  one 
newspaper  calls  in  type,  “Matches, 
Hatches,  and  Dispatches”  —  one’s 
public  life,  travelling  and  visiting 
at  home  and  abroad,  divorce  and 
separation;  address,  the  social  cus¬ 
toms  upon  visiting  West  Point  and 
Annapolis,  military  customs  and 
etiquette,  the  treatment  of  new¬ 
comers  to  America,  and  family 
finances. 

Mrs.  Knopf  treats  of  the  usual 
forms  of  etiquette  in  older  books, 
adds  much  new  material,  and  al¬ 
ways  discusses  reasons  in  the  hope 
that  social  behavior  and  human 
relations  can  become  instinctive. 


2  New  Orleans 
Papers  Battle 
Over  'Dix'  Book 

New  Orleans  —  A  fight  over 
New  Orleans  newspaper  serial 
rights  to  the  “Dear  Dorothy  Dix”^ 
book  has  gone  into  court. 

A  civil  judge  has  issued  an  order 
restraining  Doubleday  and  Co., 
book  publishers,  from  permitting 
other  than  the  New  Orleans  Item 
to  serialize  the  book  here. 

Until  she  died,  Dorothy  Dix’s 
column  ran  in  the  Times-Picayune. 
She  got  her  start  on  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune,  predecessor  of 
the  Times-Picayune. 

The  book  was  written  by  Har¬ 
nett  T.  Kane,  a  former  Item 
staffer,  with  the  help  of  Ella  Bent¬ 
ley  Arthur;  Dorothy  Dix’s  confi¬ 
dential  secretary. 

In  asking  for  the  injunction,  the 
Item  Company  claimed  it  had 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Dou¬ 
bleday  some  time  ago  under 
terms  giving  the  Item  exclusive 
rights  to  publish  the  book  or  ex¬ 
cerpts  therefrom  in  .serial  form. 

Early  this  month,  according  to 
the  petition,  the  defendant  com¬ 
pany  notified  the  Item  that  it  pro¬ 
posed  to  grant  others  the  right  to 
quote  from  the  book  as  liberally 
as  they  pleased. 

Still  later,  according  to  the  peti¬ 
tion,  Doubleday  notified  the  Item 
that  it  intended  to  give  permission 
to  another  newspaper  in  New  Or- 


Her  book  is  highly  readable  for  leans  to  reproduce  all  or  parts  of 
sparkling  style  and  interesting  phi-  the  book  in  question. 

The  Item  Company,  it  further 
was  alleged,  has  tendered  to 
Doubleday  $300,  the  agreed  price 
under  which  the  Item  was  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  book  in  serial  form  here. 
■ 

Berliner  Morgenpost 
Is  Published  Again 

Berlin — The  old  Ullstein  news- 
paper,  Berliner  Morgenpost, 
founded  in  1898,  is  on  the  streets 
for  the  first  time  since  April  10, 
1945.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ullstein  family  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Nazis  took  it  over  in 
1934. 

Rudolph  Ullstein  is  the  present 
owner  and  the  editor  and  publisher 
is  William  Schulze  Ullstein,  corre¬ 
spondent  in  New  York  from  1924 
to  1931.  The  newspaper  replaced 
the  U.  S.  licensed  Berliner  A  nzei- 
ger,  published  under  trusteeship  at 
the  Ullstein  plant. 

■ 

Daily  in  Honesdale 

Honesdale,  Pa.  —  The  Wayne 
County  Citizen  and  Hawley  Times 
have  started  to  publish  afternoon 
editions,  Monday  through  Friday, 
as  the  Honesdale  and  Hawley  Cit- 
zen-Times.  Thomas  P.  North,  Jr., 


losophy.  It  is  a  mellow  bit  of  au¬ 
thentic  counsel  for  smoother  liv¬ 
ing  and,  indeed,  for  more  efficient 
relations  in  home,  city  room,  and 
office. 

Drama  Critic-TV  Writer 
Tells  How  to  Write  for  TV 

WTilTIN’C  FOR  TELEVISION’.  By 

Gilbert  SeMes.  Garden  City.  N.  1 

Douhleday  an<l  Co.  254  pp.  $3, 

Here  a  long-experienced  and 
particularly  articulate  drama  critic 
and  TV  writer  has  written  a  terse 
handbook  on  the  TV  field  for 
writers,  and  on  the  practical  know¬ 
how  of  it.  He  discusses  first,  for 
instance,  the  TV  script  from  the 
audience-eye  view  of  the  living 
room  instead  of  from  the  direc- 
tor’s-eye  view  of  the  studio. 

Then  he  explains  writing  for  the 
director.  You  are  taken  by  the 
hand  through  five  types  of  TV 
drama,  and  through  writing  for 
non-dramatic  programs.  And  he 
discusses  professional  problems  of 
TV  writers.  Mr.  Seldes  discusses 
frankly  the  qualities  of  excellent 
dialogue  —  and  the  characteristics 
of  lower-level  dialogue  that  have 
to  be  understood  in  order  to  move 


Of  course,  the  author  tells 
wives  some  things  too.  A  man 
working  with  a  neat,  well-groomed 
staff  all  day  doesn’t  want  to  be 
met  at  the  train  by  a  harried  look¬ 
ing,  shiny-nosed  wife.  And  he 
doesn’t  want  to  trip  over  a  kiddie 
This  book  that  took  four  years  car  and  a  pair  of  skates  when  he 
>0  write  is  not  merely  a  list  of  gets  in  the  front  door.  In  the  _  _ 

arbitrary  and  artificial  rulings.  It  morning,  when  Mary  takes  him  to  the  action  forward  quickly  and  not  is  editor  and  manager  of  the 

explains  the  social  philosophy  and  the  8:11,  he’d  like  her  to  compare  confuse  the  listener.  Citizen-Times  which  is  a  member 

^ial  psychology  behind  etiquette,  favorably  with  other  wives  at  the  “Writing  for  Television”  is  a  of  the  Associated  Press.  The 
Rie  author  warns  newly  successful  commuter  station.  He’s  going  to  practical,  authentic  book  by  a  man  Wayne  County  Citizen  formerly 
business  women  not  to  give  orders  notice  the  old  coat  thrown  over  who  has  produced  more  than  1500  was  a  semi-weekly.  The  Hawley 

briskly  in  their  homes.  Women  pajamas,  ana  a  couple  of  steel  hours  of  TV  entertainment.  Times  came  out  weekly. 
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Inland  Meeting 

continued  from  page  9 


Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz.  exiled 
Argentine  editor  whose  newspa¬ 
per,  La  Prensa,  was  seized  by  the 
Peron  government,  was  honored 
at  the  Monday  luncheon  given  by 
the  Inland  for  its  members  and 
delegates  to  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  convention 
meeting  here  this  week. 

Dr.  Gainza  Paz  received  the 
University  of  Minnesota  award 
for  distinguished  service  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Accepts  for  Staff 
The  famed  Argentine  editor  ac¬ 
cepted  the  award  “in  the  name  of 
the  men  and  women  who  worked 
with  me  on  La  Prensa,”  he  told 
the  more  than  400  Inter-American 
and  Midwestern  newspapermen  in 
attendance.  He  added,  “They, 
with  me,  hope  some  day  that  we 
will  continue  to  serve  the  Argen¬ 
tine  public.” 

Spruille  Braden,  former  am¬ 
bassador  to  Argentina,  denounced 
the  Inter-American  Conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers  for  failure  to 
protest  the  seizure  of  La  Prensa. 

“Had  the  ministers  registered 
their  condemnation,”  said  Mr. 
Braden,  “it  would  have  consti¬ 
tuted  an  intervention,  but  by  do¬ 
ing  so  they  might  have  saved 
other  papers.  More  important, 
they  would  have  defended  free¬ 
dom  of  expression,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  other  freedoms, 
including  freedom  from  interven¬ 
tion.” 

Discusses  Circulation 

Discussing  what  management 
expects  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Joe  M.  Bunting.  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  again  chid¬ 
ed  publishers  about  being  “just  a 
little  timid  in  placing  the  proper 
valuation  on  our  finished  prod¬ 
uct.” 

“I  believe  that  management  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  the  circulation 
department  shall  be  possessed  of 
the  intestinal  fortitude  to  charge 
a  reasonable  price  for  subscrip¬ 
tions,”  he  said,  “and  then  go  out 
and  battle  hard  to  get  it.” 

Tells  Classified  Opportunities 
Gilbert  Gillett,  Flint  Journal 
classified  manager,  urged  publish¬ 
ers  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  to  develop  classified 
advertising. 

“Too  many  classified  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  display  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  detriment  of  both,” 
he  said. 

Classified  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing  are  not  competitive,  but  sup¬ 
plemental,  he  asserted.  “There 
is  not  a  single  store  in  your  area 
that  cannot  profitably  use  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  in  conjunction 
with  display  advertising,”  he 
added. 

Mr.  Gillett  raised  the  question 
of  journalism  schools  giving  more 
attention  to  classified  advertising 


by  offering  more  courses  in  that 
field.  He  told  of  ANCAM’s  re¬ 
vised  book,  “Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tices  of  Classified  Advertisintg,” 
saying  the  book  is  designed  pri¬ 
marily  to  serve  as  a  textbook  for 
journalism  courses  and  a  desk 
book  for  classified  managers  seek¬ 
ing  further  information  as  to  how 
they  could  better  operate  their 
departments. 

He  announced  that  Michigan 
State  College  Journalism  School, 
in  connection  with  the  Kellogg 
Foundation  of  Adult  Education,  is 
planning  a  seminar  on  classified 
advertising  at  East  Lansing,  Feb. 
3-5. 

Mr.  Gillett  recommended  that 

(1)  publishers  have  the  proper 
personnel  with  the  proper  spirit 
in  their  classified  departments; 

(2)  that  classified  people  be  paid 
adequately  in  relation  to  other 
departments  of  the  newspaper,  in¬ 
cluding  an  incentive  bonus;  (3) 
that  classified  managers  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  late.st  and  best 
methods  of  developing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  linage  from  both 
commercial  and  transient  sources. 

E.  J.  Kahler,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 
Argus-Leader,  told  how  a  chain 
store  in  his  city  was  using  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  $1,000  monthly  bill¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Gillett  said  several  Flint 
retail  advertisers  were  heavy  clas¬ 
sified  users  and  their  contract 
rate  was  determined  independent¬ 
ly  of  their  display  advertising  per¬ 
formance. 

Three  representatives  of  schools 
of  journalism.  Dr.  Charles  Allen, 
assistant  dean,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity;  Dr.  Ralph  C.  Casey,  director. 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism,  and  Dr.  Leslie 
Moeller,  director.  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism,  point¬ 
ed  out  that  teaching  of  classified 
advertising  is  now  a  part  of  their 
business  or  advertising  sequences. 
They  also  said  that  if  there  is  a 
more  direct  demand  for  gradu¬ 
ates,  trained  in  classified,  the 
schools  will  provide  such  gradu¬ 
ates. 

No  Serious  Reactions 

At  the  Monday  afternoon 
round-table  discussions,  publish¬ 
ers,  in  the  10  to  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  class  said  that  advertising 
rates  are  still  being  raised  without 
any  serious  advertiser  reaction. 

Only  two  papers  reported  they 
were  confining  TV  program  list¬ 
ings  to  paid  space.  All  the  rest 
said  they  carry  such  listings  as  an 
editorial  service. 

An  Inland  survey,  to  which  217 
members  responded,  showed  that 
17  were  charging  7c  for  single 
copies;  21,  6c  and  179,  5c.  Those 
charging  7c  reported  no  serious 
losses.  The  average  loss  was 
about  2%.  Several  publisihers 
stated,  however,  it  was  their  opin¬ 
ion  it  was  wiser  to  remain  at  5c 
for  single  copies,  while  going  to 
35c  a  weekly  for  six-day,  home 
delivery.  The  survey  showed  that 
three  papers  are  charging  40c  for 


six-day,  home  delivery;  30  are 
charging  35c  a  week;  94,  30c  a 
week,  and  38,  25c  a  week. 

Publishers  recommended  that 
circulation  rate  increases  should 
be  done  on  short  notice,  rather 
than  with  considerable  advance 
publicity. 

Jerry  Huse,  Norfolk  (Neb.) 
News,  said  his  paper  is  permitting 
vacations  in  the  Summer  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  and  a  half  months 
immediately  following  Christmas. 
Such  a  plan,  he  said,  is  meeting 
with  employe  approval  and  is  per¬ 
mitting  those  who  want  a  Winter 
vacation  to  take  one  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  slack  time. 

Seven  papers  under  10,000  cir¬ 
culation  reported  they  are  offer¬ 
ing  color  to  their  advertisers, 
charging  from  30  to  50%  over  the 
black  and  white  rate  for  full-page 
units. 


Mills  Invite  Data 

continued  from  page  9 

In  his  prepared  talk,  Mr.  Fowler 
brought  publishers  up  to  date  on 
the  supply  situation,  saying  he  has 
seen  little  evidence  to  confirm  fre¬ 
quent  statements  that  it’s  easier 
now  to  get  newsprint.  There  are 
fewer  “distress”  cases,  he  conced¬ 
ed,  but  there  are  quite  a  few  pub¬ 
lishers  seeking  more  paper  from 
the  mills,  none  of  which  has  unsold 
tonnage. 

More  newsprint  is  going  abroad 
and  there  are  indications  that  the 
overseas  demand  will  equal  or 
even  exceed  the  tonnage  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  but,  Mr.  Fow¬ 
ler  promised,  Canadian  mills  are 
anxious  to  maintain  the  long  tra¬ 
dition  of  good  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  U.  S.  customers. 

Needs  Will  Be  Met 

“There  is  no  question  that  your 
needs  can  be  met  as  they  arise,” 
Mr.  Fowler  stated.  “It  does  not 
require  government  financing  or 
any  other  form  of  government  in¬ 
tervention  in  your  business  or 
ours.” 

If  the  demand  is  there,  he  add¬ 
ed,  the  mills  will  increase  their 
product  capacity  to  meet  it. 
They  were  caught  short  by  the 
sudden  upsurge  in  U.  S.  demand 
after  1945,  he  admitted. 

The  chief  problem  in  pricing  to¬ 
day,  he  went  on,  lies  in  the  foreign 
exchange  relationship  between  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  which  currently 
yields  only  $121  (U.  S.)  to  a  mill 
charging  $126  a  ton.  This  may  be 
only  temporary,  Mr.  Fowler  said, 
but  it  is  causing  serious  difficulties 
as  costs  of  labor  and  wood  sup¬ 
plies  keep  rising. 

Mr.  Fowler  deprecated  efforts 
to  develop  newsprint  from  substi¬ 
tute  pulps,  such  as  sugar  cane 
waste  (bagasse).  Many  fiber 
sources  have  been  utilized  to  make 
paper,  he  agreed,  but  none  of  it 
can  compare  in  quality  to  the  pa¬ 
per  made  from  northern  soft¬ 
woods. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Senator  Asks 
Easing  of  Sneer 
At  'Politician' 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Editors  o< 
the  22  Gannett  Newspapers  thk 
week  were  asked,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  press,  to  quit  usinf 
the  word  “politician”  in  a  deroga¬ 
tory  sense. 

State  Senator  George  T.  Mai- 
ning  told  the  Fall  conference  ot 
Gannett  editors  that  “politician’ 
is  Greek  for  “technician  of  citi¬ 
zenry.”  His  talk  was  part  of  a 
constructive  exchange  on  press- 
legislative  relations  in  which  Em¬ 
met  N.  O’Brien,  chief  of  tbt 
Gannett  News  Service  .Albany  bu¬ 
reau,  represented  the  newspaper¬ 
men’s  angle. 

“Like  it  or  not,”  he  said,  “you 
are  politicians.  You  have  the  saim 
objectives  and  responsibilities  to 
the  American  public  as  I  do.  Your 
chances  of  getting  away  with  it 
are  a  little  better  than  mine;  you 
can  talk  back  better  than  I  car 
and  your  interval  of  accountabilin 
is  somewhat  longer. 

“Your  mistakes  may  take  a  de 
cade  or  even  a  century  to  catch  up 
with  you.  Mine  lie  in  ambusk 
every  two  years.  We  both  staiu! 
and  fall  on  public  commendation' 
— yours  in  circulation,  mine  it 
votes.” 

Expressing  his  resentment  at  thu 
disparaging  use  of  the  word  “pol¬ 
itician,”  the  Rochester  Republicat 
said,  “If  there  is  a  more  demoral¬ 
izing  device  that  a  newspaper  em¬ 
ploys  than  the  epithetical  use  of 
the  word  ‘politician,’  I  don’t  kno» 
what  it  is,  and  I  do  know  that  I 
express  the  feelings  of  many  whet 
1  say  that  I  wish  you’d  stop  it.” 

Other  complaints  he  voic^ 
about  newspapers  included  whai 
he  called  a  tendency  to  give  state 
government  less  attention  that 
national  and  international  affairs; 
“nestling  our  speeches  between  the 
soap  flake  and  dog  food  ads”  ou 
back  pages;  editorial  inaccuracy: 
insistence  that  a  legislator  take  a 
stand  as  soon  as  a  controversy 
arises,  and  using  news  value  as  a 
yardstick  rather  than  a  story' 
civic  importance. 

Mr.  O’Brien’s  main  complaint 
about  Albany  was  the  slate  budget 
director’s  power  to  kill  legislation 
in  secret. 

‘The  bookkeepser  has  become  a 
policy  maker,”  he  said,  “flauntinp 
the  wishes  of  the  Legislature,”  ano 
his  decisions  are  not  even  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  record. 

The  editorial  session  was  one  of 
three  parallel  conferences,  tl« 
others  covering  business  and  ram® 
policies. 


Oklahoma  Edition 

Oklahoma  City — ^The  Oklaho¬ 
ma  Publishing  Company  P'®”*  ? 
mark  its  50th  anniversary 
with  a  “Half  Century  Edition” 
the  Sunday  Oklahoman. 
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By  Doris  Willens 
LoNtxsN — “The  Shame  of  Sun¬ 
day”  unquestionably  pays  off. 
Three  Sunday  newspapers  at¬ 
tacked  in  a  campaign  by  the  con¬ 
servative  weekly  Recorder  prove 
to  be  the  most  widely-read  papers 
in  Britain. 

The  latest  Hulton  Readership 
Survey  shows  that  the  News  of 
ihe  World  is  read  by  50.9%  of 
the  population  over  16,  The  Peo¬ 
ple  by  33.4%,  the  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial  by  31.8%. 

Lady  Astor  was  among  those 
who  publicly  supported  the  Re¬ 
corder's  campaign. 

One  of  the  Recorder  articles 
scolded  the  Pictorial  for  a  series 
on  homosexuality,  and  quoted  the 
following  News  of  the  World 
headlines  on  a  typical  Sunday: 

Nurses  Say  Man  Got  in  Their 
Rooms. 

Death  in  the  Afternoon  for 
Girl  in  Blue  Slacks. 

Morals  at  a  Camp  “Extremely 
Lax.” 

“Boy-Crazy”  Girl  Slept  on  Sea 
Front. 

Jailed — In  the  Interests  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Womanhood. 

Of  the  daily  papers.  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  Daily  Express 
proved  to  have  the  highest  reader- 
ship,  28.3.  This  is  three-tenths 
of  a  point  higher  than  the  Daily 
Mirror,  which  has  a  circulation 
of  about  4.400,000 — several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  higher  than  the 
Express. 

Other  national  dailies  and  their 
percentages  are:  Dailv  Mail.  14; 
liaily  Herald.  12.8;  News  Chron¬ 
icle,  8.5;  Daily  Telegraph,  5.2; 
Ou/'/v  Graphic,  4.1,  and  the 
Times,  just  over  1. 

548,468  in  One  I^sue 

The  Sunday  Express  recently 
established  a  new  record  in  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  for  a  single  is¬ 
sue  of  any  newspaper  in  Britain. 
Tw  new  figure  is  $48,468 — in  a 
12-page  paper. 

Its  sister  publication,  the  Daily 
Express,  published  its  largest  is- 
I  12  years — 10  pages,  includ- 

I  the  first  Express  full-page  ad 
since  the  war  began. 

Stunt  Backfires 
A  newspaper  stunt  that  back¬ 
fired  ended  in  the  courts  with  a 
reporter  and  a  press  photogra¬ 
pher  being  ordered  to  pay  costs 
of  the  prosecution. 

The  two  had  gone  to  a  railway 
station  on  assignment  by  the  Sun- 
ooy  Reynolds  News  to  prove  that 
jt  was  easy  to  “steal”  mail  bags, 
there  had  been  two  spectacular 
'"ail  bag  robberies  the  previous 
week. 

The  reporter  picked  up  a  bag 
editor  6,  PUBLISHER  1 


NEW  SCHOOL  ...  PS  18,  in 
The  Bronx,  memorializes  Freedom 
of  the  Press  by  being  named  for 
John  Peter  Zenger.  The  school, 
at  146th  St.  and  College  Avenue, 
will  be  dedicated  Nov.  13.  It 
cost  $1,600,000. 


and  was  about  to  enter  a  cab  with 
it  when  he  was  stopped  by  Post 
Office  inspectors.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  there  was  a  flash  as  t’ne 
cameraman  took  a  photograph. 
They  explained  that  they  were 
from  the  Reynolds  News.  They 
were  immediately  taken  to  the 
police  station. 

In  court,  the  proprietors  and 
editor  accepted  full  responsibility 
and  agreed  that  it  had  been  an 
error  of  judgment.  They  also 
agreed  that  the  mail  bags  were  not 
easy  to  steal. 

The  magistrate  said,  “I  am  sure 
the  general  body  of  the  press  will 
feel  that  a  stunt  of  this  kind  is 
not  calculated  to  increase  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public  in  the  press.” 

Sir  William  on  The  Times 

Sir  William  Haley,  former  Di¬ 
rector  General  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  took 
over  the  editorship  of  the  Times 
on  Oct.  1 . 

The  Times  itself  reported  the 
story  in  three  lines,  “Mr.  W.  F. 
Casey  retired  last  night  from  the 
Editorship  of  the  Times.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Haley  takes  up  the  Editor¬ 
ship  today.” 

Mr.  Casey  had  been  with  the 
paper  for  nearly  40  years. 

Sir  William  becomes  the  first 
titled  editor  of  the  Times. 

Guardian  Readers  Happy 

Manchester  Guardian  readers 
have  accepted  the  introduction  of 
front-page  news  with  more  grace 
and  tolerance  than  the  paper  it¬ 
self  expected. 

Advertisements  in  other  news¬ 
papers  pointed  out  that  the  Guard¬ 
ian’s  flavor  would  not  alter.  “The 
Manchaster  Guardian  will  remain 
as  witty  and  as  wise  as  ever.” 

News  would  be  on  the  front 
page,  yes,  but  it  would  be  "news 
— not  hysterical  headlines.” 

And  indeed,  the  somberness  of 
the  new  Guardian  reassured  the 
faithful  readers. 
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STATUE  of  the  famed  publisher 
of  the  New- York  Weekly  Journal 
who  won  the  fight  for  press  free¬ 
dom  in  1733  adorns  the  exterior 
of  the  new  school.  It  is  the  work 
of  Joseph  Kiselewski,  whose  sculp¬ 
ture  appears  on  many  public  struc¬ 
tures. 


Belgium,  Japan 
Appoint  Delegates 

Paris  —  Belgian  and  Japanese 
delegates  have  been  appointed  to 
the  Council  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Editors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers  (F.I.E.J.). 

The  national  organizations 
have  named  their  respective  dele¬ 
gates:  For  Belgium,  Joseph  Flint, 
director  of  La  Nation  Beige;  for 
Japan,  Nagataka  Murayama,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Asaki  Shirnhun,  Tokyo. 
■ 

Curtains  in  Papers 

Godell’s,  curtain  manufactur¬ 
ers,  has  appointed  Dowd,  Redfield 
&  Johnstone,  of  New  York,  and 
John  C.  Dowd,  Inc.,  Boston,  as 
its  advertising  agency.  Approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  budget  will  go 
to  newspaper  advertising. 


By  Syd  Stogel 

Rome  —  When  the  Paramount 
film,  “Roman  Holiday,”  comes  to 
the  screen,  keep  your  eye  peeled 
for  the  scene  in  which  Gregory 
“Scoop”  Peck  joins  fellow  news¬ 
men  in  what  is  supposed  to  por¬ 
tray  a  real  press  conference. 

While  Peck  may  be  acting  in 
that  particular  scene,  his  col¬ 
leagues  certainly  are  not,  because 
they  are  real,  in-the-flesh  newspa¬ 
per  correspondents  who  worked 
as  extras  for  three  days  for  $16 
a  day  plus  a  free  lunch.  .  .  .  The 
idea  was  to  give  a  touch  of  “real¬ 
ism”  to  the  scene. 

Earlier,  Editor  Bill  Dowdell  of 
the  Rome  American  News  turned 
down  a  chance  to  appear  in  a 
poker  game  scene.  Peck  played 
the  scene  with  regular  actors, 
probably  because  no  newsman 
could  be  found  who  “looked”  the 
part. 

Visiting  Italy  for  the  first  time 
in  40  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anselm 
Parlatore,  parents  of  AP  Corre¬ 
spondent  Jim  Parlatore.  .  .  .  Joe 
Steele  was  in  town  to  do  a  story 
on  Ingrid  Bergman  and  Roberto 
Rossellini  for  the  American 
Weekly.  .  .  .  Other  visitors  include 
Gayle  Greene,  roving  columnist 
for  the  Detroit  Times,  and  Peggy 
Gould,  woman’s  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American. 

Mario  Missiroli,  who  edited  the 
powerful  Messaggero  for  the  past 
six  years,  has  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  Milan’s  famous  Corriere 
della  Sera,  and  the  paper’s  young¬ 
er  evening  daily,  Corriere  (Tin- 
formazione.  .  .  .  Missiroli  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  getting  a  million  lire 
monthly  ($1,600),  which  makes 
him  one  of  the  highest  paid  news¬ 
men  in  Italy.  .  .  .  Alessandro  Per- 
rone,  son  of  one  of  the  owners  of 
Messaggero,  has  taken  over  Mis- 
si roll’s  old  job  in  Rome. 

The  4th  Annual  Italian  Press 
Congress  was  attended  by  Harry 
Martin,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  the  only  for¬ 
eign  newsman  invited  to  speak. 

.  .  While  Mike  Chinigo,  chief  of 

the  INS  bureau,  is  in  the  Stat^ 
for  a  vacation,  A1  Piccolo  will 
keep  things  humming  at  Hearst 
House. 

■ 

Transport  Ad  Award 

For  the  second  successive  year. 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has 
won  the  “Socrates  Award,”  em¬ 
blem  of  transportation  newspaper 
advertising  excellence  given  annu¬ 
ally  by  Transportation  Ad  Views, 
New  York  City.  Pan  American 
Airways,  Southern  Railway,  and 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  placed 
second,  third  and  fourth,  respec¬ 
tively. 
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Papers  Scored 
For  Vice  Stories 
Are  'Best  Read' 


Real  Newsmen 
In  Movie  Get 
$48  Plus  Meals 


lAPA  REPORT  ON  FREEDOM 

Setbacks  and  Gains, 
And  Ominous  Trends 


The  report  of  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Committee  was  delivered 
by  chairman  Jules  DuBois,  chief 
Latin  American  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Members  of 
his  committee  were:  Gabriel 
Cano,  publisher  of  El  Espectador, 
Bogota,  Colombia;  Arlindo  Pas- 
qualino,  editor  of  Folha  da  Tarde, 
Porto  Alegre,  Brazil;  Dr.  Deme- 
trio  Canelas,  editor  and  publisher 
of  Los  Tiempos,  Cochobamba, 
Bolivia;  and  John  R.  Reitmeyer, 
publisher  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant. 

“The  state  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  has  suffered  serious  setbacks 
in  certain  countries,  notable  gains 
in  others  and  ominous  trends  in 
still  others,”  the  report  said.  “Cer¬ 
tain  governments  continue  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  free  flow  of  information 
by  centralizing  the  distribution  of 
all  news  into  an  equivalent  of 
propaganda  ministries  and  attempt 
to  bar  newsmen  from  obtaining 
facts  at  their  source.” 

In  a  nation-by-nation  report, 
the  committee  noted  the  countries 
where  freedom  of  the  press  still 
exists,  where  there  are  difficulties 
and  where  there  is  no  freedom. 

In  Argentina  there  is  no  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  David  Michel 
Torino,  editor  and  publisher  of 
El  Intransigente  of  La  Salta  is 
still  in  prison  and  his  paper  has 
been  expropriated  and  turned  over 
to  prison  authorities  for  their  use. 
Fourteen  American  magazines  in¬ 
cluding  Editor  &  PuBLisHfeR  are 
banned  from  Argentina.  Other 
newspapers  including  La  Prensa 
have  been  suppressed  or  expropri¬ 
ated.  The  committee  noted  that 
since  the  General  Confederation 
of  Labor  began  publication  of  La 
Prensa  on  Nov.  19,  1951,  its  daily 
circulation  seldom  exceeds  45,000 
copies  which  is  only  one-tenth  of 
what  it  had  before  restrictions. 

In  Bolivia,  La  Razon  of  La  Paz 
has  been  closed  down  because  of 
government  refusal  to  protect  the 
plant  against  organized  mobs. 

There  is  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Brazil,  but  there  is  a  trend  which 
could  threaten  that  freedom.  “It 
is  evident  in  the  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  official  government 
bank  of  Brazil  to  give  unlimited 
financing  to  political  friends  of 
President  Vargas  for  the  purchase 
of  newspapers  and  radio  stations,” 
the  report  stated. 

In  Ecuador,  “ominous  trends 
have  appeared  since  Sept.  1.”  The 
plant  of  El  Globo  in  Bahia  was 
damaged  by  a  mob,  a  photogra¬ 
pher  was  attacked  by  political 
leaders  in  Guayaquil  and  the 
home  of  a  newspaperman  there 
was  bombed.  The  governor  of 
one  of  the  provinces  has  threat¬ 


ened  to  close  down  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  because  of  broadcasts. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a 
constant  battle  to  keep  open  the 
sources  of  information. 

In  Peru  there  is  freedom  of  the 
press  for  all  publications  except 
those  of  outlawed  political  parties. 

In  Venezuela,  censorship  of  the 
military  junta  is  still  in  force. 

In  Colombia,  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  at  length  on  the  burning  of 
the  plants  of  El  Tieinpo  and  El 
Espectador,  the  imposition  of 
strict  censorship,  and  the  banning 
of  circulation  distribution  in  some 
cases  because  of  violation  of  cen¬ 
sorship. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  “the 
political  atmosphere  is  still  not 
propitious  for  the  establishment  of 
a  free  and  independent  press. 

In  all  other  countries  it  was  as¬ 
serted  there  is  freedom  of  the 
press  with  the  exception  of  minor 
incidents  in  some. 

The  chairman  reported  that 
early  in  September  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Ftmd  held  a 
joint  meeting  of  their  boards  of 
governors  in  Mexico  City.  The 
press  was  excluded.  On  appeal  by 
the  IAEA  committee  chairman  the 
sessions  were  opened  to  the  press. 

In  conclusion  the  committee 
stated:  “The  independent  press  of 
this  hemisphere  continues  to  lose 
battles  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 
But  if  this  is  ever  to  be  won  there 
must  be  a  reinforced  and  continu¬ 
ous  fight  carried  on  by  all  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers  to  keep  public 
opinion  informed  about  each  vio¬ 
lation. 

“In  cases  where  the  independent 
press  has  launched  an  immediate 
and  vigorous  campaign  against  in¬ 
cursions  against  the  freedom  of 
expression  favorable  results  have 
been  obtained  to  preserve  that 
freedom.  Such  a  fight  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  immediate  and  must 
be  increasingly  vigorous. 

“There  is  an  increasing  sensi¬ 
tivity  towards  the  actions  and  re¬ 
ports  of  this  association  regarding 
the  state  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  many  countries.” 

The  committee  recommended 
vigorous  action  and  widest  pub¬ 
licity  in  connection  with  the  ag¬ 
gression  against  El  Tiempo  and  El 
Espectador  of  Bogota.  It  urged  a 
thorough  investigation  and  report 
by  the  IAEA  Free  Eress  Tribunal 
on  the  closure  of  La  Razxtn  of  La 
Eaz,  Bolivia.  It  urged  all  mem¬ 
bers  to  forward  copies  of  decrees 
and  laws  affecting  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  their  countries  and  any 
violations  of  this  right  to  the  as¬ 
sociation  headquarters  so  that 
study  and  action  can  be  taken. 


FOOD  EDITORS  who  won  awards  at  the  annual  competition  spo» 
sored  by  the  American  Meat  Institute  for  “outstanding  excellence  h  ; 
the  presentation  of  news  about  food”  are  left  to  right:  Esther  Hall,  Su  ! 
Francisco  Chronicle;  Joan  Schoemaker,  Indianapolis  Times;  Monia 
Clark,  Director  of  Home  Economics  for  the  Institute  who  made 
the  presentations;  Grace  Hartley,  Atlanta  Journal,  and  Mary  Crum, 
new  food  editor  of  the  Miami  Daily  News  who  accepted  for  Sani; 
Ellen  Merritt,  retiring  food  editor  of  the  News.  The  awards,  bronzt 
statuettes  of  the  mvthic^i  goddess.  Vesta,  we'"  presented  at  the  annual 
Food  Editors’  Conference  this  week. 


Diet  of  Facts 

continued  from  page  1 1 


material  such  as  new  products  and 
new  uses  for  old  ones,  but  she 
thought  the  presentation  of  such 
information  by  agencies  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  little  better  because  they 
cater  more  to  the  individual. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Voltz,  home  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  had 
a  regional  problem.  She  wanted 
more  availability  information. 
She  said  everything  she  writes 
about  is  strictly  for  its  news  value 
and  sometimes  when  she  gets  a 
new  item  to  write  about,  the  com¬ 
pany  involved  in  that  new  item 
neglects  to  give  her  information 
as  to  when  it  will  be  available, 
how  much  it  will  cost,  where  it 
can  be  obtained,  etc. 

Miss  Schoemaker,  one  of  the 
Vesta  winners,  also  was  one  of 
the  editors  who  feel  that  the  agen¬ 
cies  do  a  better  job  than  the  com¬ 
panies.  She  said  their  art  and 
releases  are  very  good  and  that 
releases  are  important  to  her  be¬ 
cause  sometimes  one  or  two  words 
in  them  will  give  her  an  idea  for 
a  story. 

The  Food  Editor  and  Erudence 
Eenny  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Union,  Mrs.  Eileen  Burr, 
said  manufacturers  and  agencies 
do  an  equally  good  job  in  present¬ 
ing  material  to  the  food  editor. 
She  said  interest  in  food  and  nu¬ 
trition  is  constantly  growing  and 
more  and  more  readers  are  look¬ 
ing  to  the  food  pages. 

At  formal  sessions  the  editors 
heard  that  the  nation’s  meat  sup¬ 
ply  is  expected  to  increase  in 
1953,  how  to  get  the  most  out  of 
home  freezers,  how  to  use  pine¬ 
apple  to  advantage,  and  how, 
from  the  Campbell  Soup  Com¬ 
pany,  to  use  the  company’s  prod¬ 


ucts  in  new  ways.  These  were 
only  a  few  of  the  many  “how-to" 
sessions  sponsored  by  the  man\ 
organizations  represented  at  the 
Conference. 

As  Eaul  S.  Willis,  president  of 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  said  in  his  keynote  address. 
“.  .  .  Nationwide  consumer  io- 
terest  in  your  food  pages  has  in¬ 
fluenced  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  to  place  more  of  their 
advertising  messages  in  your 
newspapers.  Thus  all  of  us  have 
benefit^,  particularly  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  because  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  so  much  more  valuable 
food  information.” 

W.  W.  Ball"  Ex-Editor 
In  South  Carolina,  Dies 

Charleston,  S.  C.  —  William 
Watts  Ball,  83,  retired  editor  of 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier, 
died  Oct.  13.  He  had  edited  four 
South  Carolina  dailies  and  had 
been  dean  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina’s  journalism  school 
during  his  long  period  of  news¬ 
paper  service. 

Mr.  Ball  became  editor  of  the 
News  and  Courier  in  1927  and 
held  that  position  longer  than  any 
other  man  in  the  newspaper’s  lonf 
hisTory,  retiring  in  1951. 

He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Philft- 
delphia  Press  in  1898  and  was  chf 
editor  of  the  Florida  Times-Uni^ 
(Jacksonville)  from  1900  to  1902- 
The  rest  of  his  career  was  spent 
in  South  Carolina,  where  he  mM- 
aged  the  Laurens  Advertiser  and 
worked  for  the  Spartanburg  Her¬ 
ald,  Columbia  State,  Columbit 
Journal,  Charleston  Evening  Eost 
and  Greenville  News. 

The  veteran  editor  was  a  stroW 
supporter  of  states’  rights.  He 
broke  with  the  New  Deal  wh« 
Roosevelt  took  the  nation  off  the 
gold  standard  in  1933. 

for  October  18,  1952 
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IAPA  Meeting _ 

continued  from  page  7 


Mr.  Knight  noted  that  the 
theme  of  the  meeting  was  “The 
Right  to  Know”  and  said  “we 
share  a  mounting  concern  over 
the  encroachment  upon  freedom 
of  information,  both  in  your  land 
and  ours.  We  have  seen  what  has 
happened  when  dictatorial  gov¬ 
ernments,  arrogant  and  confident 
of  their  own  power,  have  moved 
against  the  free  press. 

“We  have  witnessed  the  tragic 
consequences  of  punitive  meas¬ 
ures  against  the  press  in  prewar 
Germany  and  Italy.  We  have 
seen  freedom  of  expression  ruth¬ 
lessly  choked  to  death  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
several  other  South  American  na¬ 
tions. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  hemisphere  have  to 
stand  together  in  the  effort,  not 
only  to  preserve  and  advance  our 
freedoms,  but  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  and  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  peoples  of  our 
respective  countries.” 

The  Free  Press  Tribunal  of  the 
association  presented  a  120-page 
booklet  in  Spanish  and  English  on 
the  case  of  La  Prensa  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  The  report  was  delivered  by 
Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  of  El  Univer- 


hnnklet  in  Snanish  and  Fnelish  on  A  PAUSE  for  refreshments  brings  this  Caribbean  group  into  focus  at  IAPA  convention;  Left  to  right — 
the  rase  nf  T  a  Prensa  in  Arcen-  Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez,  El  Pais,  Havana;  Francisco  Ichaso,  Diario  de  la  Marina,  Havana;  Raoul 
tina.  The  report  was  delivered  by  Alfonso  Gonse,  El  Mundo,  Havana;  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Franck  C.  Magloire,  Le  Matin,  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti. 

Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  of  El  Univer-  “That  on  account  of  the  acts  consideration  that  all  decent  men  moza  gets  the  breaks  on  news,  ad- 

sal,  Mexico  City,  who  also  had  performed  by  the  government  that  the  world  over  recognize,  that  we  vertising,  and  government<on- 

printed  the  document.  Others  on  jj  presided  by  General  Juan  Do-  fight  for  the  right  as  we  see  it  and  trolled  mails  and  transportation 

the  tribunal  were:  Raoul  Alfonso  mingo  Peron,  he  is  declared  a  vio-  dedicate  ourselves  to  protection  of  while  the  opposition  paf>ers  are 


jo/,  Mexico  City,  who  also  had  performed  by  the  government  that  the  world  over  recognize,  that  we  vertising,  and  government<on- 

printed  the  document.  Others  on  jj  presided  by  General  Juan  Do-  fight  for  the  right  as  we  see  it  and  trolled  mails  and  transportation 

the  tribunal  were:  Raoul  Alfonso  mingo  Peron,  he  is  declared  a  vio-  dedicate  ourselves  to  protection  of  while  the  opposition  paf>ers  are 

Conse,  El  Mundo,  Havana,  and  legitimate  right  of  the  the  dignity  and  fre^om  of  all  barred  from  sources  of  public  in- 

Heman  Robleto,  of  Flecha,  Ma-  freedom  of  expression,  which  is  men.”  formation. 

na^a,  Nicara^a.  considered  as  an  indispensable  “But  because  of  the  ethnic,  cul-  Carlos  Mantilla  of  El  Comer- 

^  tribunal  stated:  element  in  the  life  of  democratic  tural  and  political  differences  in  cio,  Quito,  Ecuador,  endorsed  the 

“The  facts  show  that  not  only  republics.  ‘  our  various  countries,  it  would  proposal  that  Latin  American 


the  executive  power  but  the  legis- 


publics.  our  various  countries,  it  would  proposal  that  Latin  American 

“We  equally  declare  as  incur-  seem  to  be  more  practical  to  make  newspapers  should  give  more  real- 


lalivc  one  in  that  country  violat-  ^ing  in  the  violation  of  the  right  haste  slowly.  Detailed  codification  jstic  and  detailed  circulation  fig- 
ing  the  constitutional  precepts  con-  ^f  freedom  of  expression  and  vio-  is  a  matter  of  evolution  —  not  ures. 

swrated  in  Articles  22,  23,  26,  35  lators  of  the  constitutional  prin-  revolution,”  he  concluded.  .p/  «;rhnlar«hin  rnnimitiee 

of  the  Argentine  constitution,  in-  ^iples  of  their  people,  the  Cham-  Carlos  Lacerda,  editor  of  Trib-  .  ‘ 

admg  the  attributions  of  the  ju-  ^ers  of  Representatives  and  Sena-  una  da  Imprensa,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  q  ,  (Mich  )  Tribune  noted  the 

legislative  one  ^rs  of  the  Argentine,  as  well  as  supported  the  press  freedom  com-  anv  nro- 

Md  ctenying  the  justice  to  which  the  Bicameral  Commission,  that  mittee’s  statemenU  (see  page  66)  "  ueSd  Sod^cal 

citizens  have  a  right,  has  brok-  gomg  beyond  their  attributions  about  the  threat  in  Brazil  in  gov-  SnarTand  ioSistic 

en  the  constitutional  system  of  its  gnj  diminishing  the  constitutional  ernment-owned  or  subsidized  pa-  o  ^  •  n  tv  \ 

country  judging  from  any  aspect  guarantees,  performed  acts  and  pers.  In  Rio,  he  said,  two  papers 


that  may  be  wanted 


'f- 


published  unjustified  expropriation  are  directly  owned  by  the  state,  Courier-Journal,  told  IAPA  about 
decrees  that  broke  the  constitu-  another  is  controlled  by  the  mu-  encroachironts  o"  P^ss  free- 

tional  order  and  limited  the  free-  nicipal  bank  and  another  by  a 

dom  of  expression.”  federal  bank.  A  fifth  is  owned  by  York  T>rnes.  related  how 

Reporting  for  the  Committee  on  relatives  erf  President  Vargas  and  International  Press  Institute  is 
Ethics,  named  at  the  March  meet-  financed  by  a  federal  bank  loan,  striving  for  free  flow  of  news  be¬ 
ing  of  the  board  in  Panama,  John  “The  state,  whose  activities  'ween  countries.  Mr.  Markel 


ing  of  the  board  in  Panama,  John  The  state,  whose  activities 
O’Rourke  of  the  Washington  (D.  should  be  examined  by  the  press. 


C.)  Daily  News  advised  the  as¬ 
sociation  “to  make  haste  slowly” 


in  attempting  to  write  a  declara-  lion,  the  Brazilian  congress  is  con- 
tion  or  code  of  ethics.  He  noted  sidering  demands  presented  by  the 


should  be  examined  by  the  press,  denied  IPI  is  a  part  of  the  cold 

thus  becomes  the  press’  most  im-  "O'" 

portant  rival,”  he  said.  In  addi-  Department. 

tion,  the  Brazilian  congress  is  con-  A  resolution  presented  by  the 

sidering  demands  presented  by  the  “Cuban  Press  Bloc”  which  asked 

Communist-controlled  printers  for  that  the  importation  of  Spanish- 


the  difficulties  of  the  United  Na-  Communist-controlled  printers  for  mat  tne  importation  oi  spanisn- 

tions,  of  medical  societies  and  of  a  57  per  cent  wage  hike  and  other  language  papere  into  Spanish- 

education  groups  in  trying  to  benefits  aimed  at  destroying  the  speaking  countries  from  countries 

enunciate  a  comprehensive  code  economic  independence  of  the  free  where  that  language  is  not  spoken 


of  ethics  that  would  be  agreed  to  press,  he  said. 


be  prohibited  because  they  are  de- 


on  a  world-wide  basis  and  said  Hernan  Robleto,  editor  of  ’''•mental  and  a  threat  to  the  press 
the  IAPA  situation  is  every  bit  as  Flecha,  Managua,  Nicaragua,  dis-  those  countries,  was  not  acted 
complicated.  puted  the  contention  of  the  com-  ’’PO"  inserted  in  the 


complicated.  puted  the  contention  of  the  com-  ’’PO"  inserted  in  the 

AT  EASE  during  IAPA  recess:  “Of  course,  we  have  an  under-  mittee  report  about  his  country  as  representing  the  jwint 

p)L  John  Reitemeyer,  left,  Hart-  lying  common  cause — and  ethic,”  having  freedom  of  the  press.  those  who  offered  it. 

ford  (Conn.)  Cnurant,  and  Luis  Mr.  O’Rourke  said  which  for  the  There  is  “a  certain  tolerance  but 

ranzini,  El  Dia,  Montevideo,  association  “is  to  print  the  truth  not  freedom,”  he  said.  He  said  the  (See  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  for  news- 
Lruguay,  outgoing  president.  and  to  govern  our  words  with  that  newspaper  owned  by  President  So-  print  committee’s  report.) 
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Joseph  Agor  Dies; 

Head  of  Pa.  Society 

Shamokin,  Pa.  —  Joseph  Agor, 
57,  managing  editor  of  the  Sham¬ 
okin  News-Dispatch,  and  president 
of  Pennsylvania  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  died  in  his  sleep 
Oct.  14. 

Employed  in  the  anthracite 
mines  during  his  youth,  Mr.  Agor 
operated  a  sheet  metal  business 
before  joining  the  newspaper  fra¬ 
ternity  in  1930. 

His  first  venture  in  newspaper 
work  was  to  publish  the  Shamokin 
Telegram,  a  weekly.  In  the  same 
year,  he  became  a  reporter  for 
the  former  Shamokin  Dispatch. 
Later  he  transferred  to  the  Sham¬ 
okin  Daily  News  and  when  the 
two  papers  merged  in  1933,  he 
was  appointed  associate  editor.  He 
was  made  a  director  of  the  News- 
Dispatch  in  1944,  and  two  years 
later  became  managing  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dr.  H.  H.  Abels,  50,  corre¬ 
spondent  and  historical  feature 
writer  for  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News, 
the  Dayton  Daily  News  and  other 
Ohio  newspapers,  Oct.  12. 


Daniel  J.  Keleher,  44,  photog-  ^ 
rapher  who  covered  North  Jersey 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
Oct.  13. 

♦  *  ♦ 

William  C.  Throne,  56,  for  18 
years  an  executive  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  Oct.  8. 

tfe  4c 

Robert  C.  Harris,  66,  former 
associate  managing  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times -Star, 
Oct.  12. 

di  *  <l< 

Wayne  Storey,  34,  former 
photographer  on  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  recently. 


Guild  Wins  Election 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  The  San 
Diego  Newspaper  Guild  defeated 
the  Pressmen’s  Union,  77  to  10, 
in  an  election  among  circulation 
department  employes  of  the  Union- 
Tribune  Publishing  Company.  The 
consent  election  was  held  after 
the  employes  bolted  from  the 
Pressmen’s  Union  and  petitioned 
for  affiliation  with  the  Guild. 
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_ _  Add  15r  for  Box  Servire 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publicatioiis  for  Sale 

NEW  MEXICO  County  seat  weekly. 
Ready  for  daily.  $80,000.  Marcus 
_  1? "•  Broker,  Tucumeari,  N.  M. 
C.VL1P()RN1A  —  Growing  agricultural 
area.  Fine  shop.  Gross  about  $35,000. 
$15,000  down.  .Tack  L.  Stoll  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
29,  California. 

EXCELLENT  County  Seat  AVeekly  in 
Tennessee.  $125,000  is  a  fair  price  for 
this  i>aper. 

LEX  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Phone  26-231 

Mt.  Plea.sant,  Michigan 
GEORGIA  WEEKLY  — Job  shop^^ 
years  old ;  t-own  2,500,  in  good  farm 
area.  Well  equipped.  Minimum  $10,000 
cash  required,  balance  terms.  Vienna. 
Georgia,  News. _ 

ILLINOIS  DAILY 

excellent  location.  Well  balanced 
e<-onomy.  In  same  family  50  years. 
Health  and  age  reason  for  sale.  One 
of  best -equipped  smaller  papers  in  the 
country.  Grossing  near  $175,000.  Very 
good  net.  Growth  assured.  Give  evi¬ 
dence  of  ability  to  handle.  Inquiries 
confidential. 

KAY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
312  Bostxin  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Colorado 

TEXAS  COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
WiEEKLY.  Big  earner,  only  paper  in 
county.  $35,0(10  with  half  down  in 
cash.  liiiilpy-iKpehbieliNilewspaiper  Sales.  ' 
502  X.  2iid,  Norton,  Kansas.  j 

Publicatioiis  Wanted _ 

PUBLISHER  Wishes  to  acquire  good 
size  weekly  or  small  daily  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  or  Indiana.  $50.000-$100,- 
000  class.  Reply  to  Box  4001,  Editor 

&  Piihllgher. _ 

WANTED:  Established  daily  newspa¬ 
per  10,000  circulation,  good  location 
anywhere  in  United  States.  J.  K. 
Gabbert,  3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside, 
California. 

Basfaiew  Opportunities 

ESTABLISH  your  own  Newspaper. 
Seattle  and  King  County,  Washington 
offer  excellent  oppoptunities  for  good 
community  weeklies  or  shopping  papers 
to  competent  newspapermen.  No  plant 
investment  required,  as  we  have  excel¬ 
lent  facilities  and  are  willing  to  offer 
very  low  printing  prices  to  help  pub¬ 
lishers  establish  papers  in  go-od  areas. 
Please  do  not  write  unless  you  are 
competent  to  establish  and  publish  a 
newspaper  and  are  able  to  finance  the 
project  until  it  can  be  made  to  pay. 
We  estimate  between  one  and  two 
year’s  time  as  required  to  make  a  new 
paper  a  paying  proimsition.  Write: 
News  Publishing  Company,  ‘2i312  Third 
Ave.,  Seattle  1,  Washington. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Syndlcato — Features 

AMERICA’S  MOST  BRILLIANT  Ku- 
rary  stars  will  sparkle  as  guest  reriei- 
ers  on  your  Christmas  Book  pages  jj 
you  subscribe  now  to  the  Steriiq 
North  Bonk  Review  Service,  Morrii- 
town  2.  New  Jersey. 

_ Press  Eugineers _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repain. 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  si 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford,  lUmoi> 

CENTRE- AMMON  CO.,  k 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  •  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 
LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14,  N.  T. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PREiSS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling  —  Moving  —  Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installationi 
Service  Nationwide 
11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley.  Ctiil. 
POplar  6-0610 

MACHINISTS — -Dismantling,  movisj. 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  planli. 
Repairs,  maintenanre,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 

362-6-‘31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  S.T. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  kj 
Printing  Press  Engineers  ! 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  ereet  or  repair  presiti 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  T. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  DismantW 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  N'«* 
Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 

Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBFjRT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 
5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  HI. 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erectloii 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst.  N’-  7 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 


STANDARD  APPRAISAL  GO. 
Bonton  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittibnrgh  New  York,  N.Y.  St.  Louie 


GENERAL  OFFICE  form  printing 
plant  in  large  growing  Southern  city, 
successful  o^>eration  for  25  years,  com¬ 
pletely  modern  with  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  grossing  $120,000  annually; 
above  average  profits,  unlimited  po¬ 
tential.  Located  in  50  x  100  brick  and 
steel  reinforced  building.  Will  sell 
with  plant  or  give  long-term  lease. 
50%  down  and  terms  to  right  party. 
Owners  retiring. 

Write  TP  Company 

care  of  Box  1831,  Monroe,  Louisiana 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Promotion 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  i  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Dismantling,  Erecting  Rotary 
and  Flat-Bed  Newspaper  PrvssM 
SEEDS  PRESSROOM  SERMCE 
Box  205,  Guthrie,  Okla.,  Ph.  1251 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Colorado 


FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 

Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. _ 

★★  LET  ME  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
stypes,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 

<-iseo  5,  California, _  _ 

FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 
OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Ooast  where  business  and 
climate  are  good  I 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange, _ Riverside.  Calif. 

OGNFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


NEWSPAFEK  VAOUAT1UH8 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  8.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTIHERS 

_ Binghamton,  New  York _ 

Appraisers  —  Liquidators 
PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


LOANS  any  amount,  anywhers.  Low 
rates,  quick  action,  ooufidentlal.  Print- 
craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway, 
New  York  7,  New  York. 

PnbUotfons  for  Sale 

BEST  BOY  in  California.  Exclusive 
Weekly,  $20,000  down.  Cool  climate, 
growi^  area.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Broker, 
3570  Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  California. 


SALES  STIMULATION 
FOR  YOUR 

CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 

SAYIS  T.  N.  Nlssen,  Olstaifled 
Manager  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal- 
Tribune  “The  monthly  issues  of 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans  are 
extremely  helpful ;  we’re  making 
good  use  of  them.’’ 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  to  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans  brings  yon 
a  helpful  gold-mine  of  sales-stimula- 
tion  every  month.  If  there’s  no 
Howard  Parish  client  in  your  city, 
sign  up  today! 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Fla. 


ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
The  HAARVIG 
ROUTE  BOOK  OOVERS 
are  used  by  Circulation  Managers 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 
Manufactured  by  • 

HAARVIG  LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICB 
1822  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  »».  R*- 

_ Composing  Room 

1  MODEL  8  Lino  No.  27844. 

1  MODEL  14  Lino  No.  28370. 

1  MILLER  Saw  No.  01893. 

16  FORM  Tables. 

1  WOOD  Mat  Roller. 

1  zyi  TON  Metal  pot  and  pump. 

1  PAGE  size  fiat  casting  box. 

1  HOE  Stereo  Saw  &  Trimmer. 

10  TONS  Combinatioin  Metal. 

May  he  seen  at  Plant  of 
LOWELL  TELEGRAM 
Lowell,  Massachusetts 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  1 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  < 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i 

HELP  WANTED 

liIXOTTPE — Model  21  all  72  channel 
wHt.  Equipped  with  Miero-Thenn 
Electric  Pot,  Motor,  Model  D-2  Mohr 
Siw,  Feeder,  Blower  and  Regular 
Eqiipment.  In  good  condi>=on.  Can  he 
Men.  Price  $1,800.  Apply  Box  3937, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPES 

27  -  22  -  19  -  14  -  8  -5 

INTERTYPES 

DSM  -  eSM  -  C  -  B  -  A 

Either  reconditioned,  “as  is”,  or 
Rebuilt-Guananteed,  as  desired. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Onr  Metal  Sides  enable  you  to 
BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
Galley  Cabinets -- Typo  Cabinets 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 
L  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B— C — CSM, 
thoronghly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
nted  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


Press  Room 


3  UNIT  HOE 

224^",  Reels,  tensions,  pasters,  color 
fountain,  rubbc'r  rollers,  complete 
S'tereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


.MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high  -  spe^  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16'  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48-page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Broker.  Box  4025, 
Editor  *  Publisher. 


48-PAGE  HOE  FOR  SALE 

CONSISTS  of  3  units,  arch  type,  with 
double  high-speed  Folder,  and  A.C. 
Motor  Equipment. 

23-9/16'  Sheet  Cut 

Immediately  available 
Very  Attractive  Price 


THOMAS  W.  H.ALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


POLLAIID-.ILLIXG  Tabloid  marginal 
xldresser,  Uate  Model  .4A,  Used  very- 
little.  Will  sell  ,or  trade  for  late 
Model  EP  envelope  .addresser.  Box 
4100,  Editor  .t  Piihlislier. 


BURROUGHS  7200 
BILLING  MACHINE 

13*  ROLLER  Platen  —  4  registers  — 
1948  model.  Multiplication  feature  in¬ 
corporated  into  this  machine  for  use 
on  Advertising  billing.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition. 

JOURNAL  HERALD  PUBLISHING 
„  COMPANY 

111  E.  4th  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Press  Room _ 

6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

JERTIOAL  type  2154"  cut-off,  2 
donbls  folders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 
No.  2594.  .Available  immediately.  Can 
«  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

5M  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Used  Presses 

4  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  OOSS 
tiiuu,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
Wd  presses  available  or  which  may 
■>«  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
Ul  sites. 

♦  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
,  ?3’“P'r'cnt  to  your  sirecific  needs. 

♦  correspondence  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

l-rSS  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago  8,  111. 

jT^^ER-HAMMER  paper  conveyor 
'0  feet  long  6  wire  pipe  construction. 

Id's°hT 

duplex  and  Goss  flatbed  presses. 
t'Jmplete  in  every  detail.  Uncondilion- 
•llf  guaranteed. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

_ll  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhorat,  N.  J. 
UNITS 

®**ra  units  to  add  to  your 
f  neat  press  in  any  cut-off  length. 

R..  „„„wEORGE  c.  oxford 

Boise,  Idaho 


THREE  39''X.'>:1”  No.  1  Mieble  auto¬ 
matic  cylinder  presses.  Dexter  auto¬ 
matic  feeilers.  For  job  and  catalog 
work  or  can  be  purchased  as  hand  fed 
— ideal  for  8  page  newspaiier.  Can  be 
seen  running.  Priced  right.  Turner 
Printing  Mas-liinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
.Vveniio,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Tower 
1-1810.  Branches:  Chicago,  Detroit. 

24  PAGE  TUBULAR 

With  complete  stereotype  machinery 
with  take  trade  and  sell  easy  terms. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 

FOR  SALE:  16  page  (32  collect) 
single  width.  2  plates  wide.  Goss 
Straight  line  Rotary  itress.  Power  Hoist 
for  paper  roller,  closed  form  roller 
sockets,  all  form  rollers  rubber,  com¬ 
pensators  for  color  on  3  checks,  extra 
color  fountain,  extra  roller  cores.  Cut¬ 
ler  Hammer  pai>er  conveyor,  stereo- 
t.viK*  equipment.  Box  4116,  Editor  & 
J'liblisher. 


Press  Room 


5  UNIT 

HOE  PRESS 

5— 16-PAGE  Balcony  Type  Units 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumps,  Rubber  Rollers 

1  DOUBLE  Folder,  CH  Conveyors 

2  AC  MOTOR  Drives  Full  Automatic 

I  PONY  Autoplate  Machine 

For  Further  Information  Write: 

The  Ottawa  Journal 

Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

John  GrifRths  Co.,  Inc. 

II  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  flat-bed  press. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  24  Page 
TAB,  with  complete  accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


NEW.‘4PAPER  PRESS.  Duplex  flatbed 
Web  perfecting  press,  angle-bar  Model 
•A.  2254"  cut-olT.  8  columns,  12  cm 
page  or  12%  era  page.  Roll  size  up  to 
72  inches  to  1200  lbs.  Produces  stand¬ 
ard  size  iwige,  half  or  quarter  fold, 
also  tabloid  size.  Fully  eqnipjM'd  with 
spare  10  h.p.,  D.C.  motor,  extra  rollers 
for  6  or  8  pages.  May  be  seen  in 
operation  by  ai)pointmciit.  $."),000  for 
quick  sale  ^'canse  we  need  the  space. 
Write  Box  4152.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


Administradve 


GENERAL  MANAGER  fo-r  Kansas 
daily,  population  15,000.  Top  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ambitious  man  with  aoility 
but  no  capital.  Moderate  salary  plus 
slock  paid  for  from  paper’s  earnings. 
25%  after  year’s  proof  of  oapacity. 
Eventual  additional  stock  participa¬ 
tion  in  other  units  of  this  small-city 
group.  Interested  only  in  applicants 
with  managerial  experience.  Box  4017, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Stereotype 


EXCELLENT  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Color  Plate  Preregister  machine 
Automatic  Autoplates 
Junior  Autoplates 
Autoshavers 

8-10  Ton  furnaces:  gas  or  electric 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


CimuatMMi 


tVEEKLY 

COMMUNITY  NEAVSPAPER 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

A  CHAIN  of  suburban  and  weekly 
community  newspapers  is  seeking  the 
services  of  a  Circulation  Manager.  Thia 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a  man 
with  a  combination  of  industry  and 
ingenuity  and  the  ability  to  produce 
results  if  given  necessary  manage¬ 
ment  cooperation. 

THE  SALARY  is  open.  Please  enclose 
all  pertinent  information  including 
earliest  date  of  availability  in  your 
letter. 

Address : 

Box  4035,  Editor  &  Publisher 

COUNTRY  CIKCUL.ATION  .M.ANAG- 
Ell  W-anted  for  West  Coa.st  Daily  of 
over  20,000.  Must  be  experienced  in 
}>romotion  work.  Field  wide  open. 
Plea.se  write  Santa  Barbara  News 
Press,  California,  giving  age  and  back¬ 
ground.  All  replies  to  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence. 


Clasrified  Advertisiiig 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  (2) 

CLASSIFIED  Department  North  Jer¬ 
sey  daily.  Permanent,  5  days.  Salary, 
bonus  and  car  expense.  P.O.  Box  2566, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


_ _ _ FOR  S.ALE:  Hoe  heavy  duty  Stereo- 

lervR  <5  41  c-  1«  o  .s-e  C52  ecllecO  ‘FP®  ^uw  with  Monorall  Trimmer  and 

dngle^wbm;.  ‘2  'wide'.^'oosl  rr'"stm’ford  "7onnIc^^^^^^ 

Straighlline  Rotary  itress.  Power  Hoist  H*"  Stamford.  Connecticut. 

for  paper  roller,  closed  form  roller 

sockets,  all  form  rollers  rubber,  com-  Wanipil  tn  Riiv 

pensatnrs  for  color  on  3  checks,  extra  ^  - - 

eolor  fountain,  extra  roller  cores.  Cut¬ 
ler  Hammer  pai>er  conveyor,  stereo-  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

t.viK*  equipment.  Box  4116,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _  COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

32  PAGE  (XIMPLETE  PLANTS 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

2  TO  1  MODEL — with  AC  drive  and 

Complete  Stereo  with  Vacuum  Back  WANTED:  One  used  Scott  double 

folder  for  Rotary  Press  with  23-9/16" 
Casting  Box.  ciit-off.  Box  4113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Broker,  Box  3537,  Editor  &  Publisher.  WANTED  TO  BUY :  One  cutting  off 


HOE,  2  double  width  units,  with  add¬ 
ed  color  unit,  capable  of  producing 
32  pages,  quarter  folder,  23-9/16". 
Stereo  cquiiiment.  Can  still  l>e  seen 
in  operation  before  new  press  takes 
over.  We  are  not  brokers.  Box  4139. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

8-Hoe  Straight  Pattern  Units  22%" 
with  two  eolor  cylinders,  two  double 
folders,  two  .VC  drives. 

5—  SCOTT  Simcial  6  columns  Tabloid 
units.  .Vr  drive.  Pony  Autoplate. 

6 - HOE  Vertical  Units,  AC  drive,  22  %" 
cut-off  length. 

(fEOROE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise,  Idaho  Box  903 

4  UNIT  scon 

2244'  eut-off,  double  folder,  roller 
bearings,  steel  cylinders 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES' 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  I 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  One  cutting  off  | 
cylinder  2154"  cut-off,  54"  plates.  Box  : 
3827,  Editor  te  Publisher. 

EIGHT -PAGE  deck  unit  complete  for 
Duplex  tubular  2-1  press.  Describe 
fully  giving  age,  history,  running  con¬ 
dition  and  dates  of  availability  and  in¬ 
spection.  Carl  W.  Schooss,  Post  Press 
Newspsper.  El  Centro,  California. 

16  and  24  PAGE  single  width  rotary 
presses  with  stereo.  Send  details  to:  ' 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  j 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 

WANTED;  Used  double  folder  for 
rotary  press  with  23-9/16"  cut-off. 
Box  4114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  DUPLEX  WANTED 
GOSS  or  Duplex  Flat  Bed,  also  Small 
Stereo  Press  needed.  Tom;. kins  Print¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  714  S.  Clark 
Street.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Used  Pony  autoplate 
with  23  9/16"  cut-off. 

Box  411.5,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

A  GOOD  morning  newspaper,  8,500 
pins  circulation  is  seeking  a  classified 
salesman  who  has  the  urge  to  move 
into  a  toji  sipot  with  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

THIS  person  may  lie  a  classified 
manager  or  a  toi>  classified  salesman 
who  wants  to  join  an  organiziition 
that  reeognizes  and  rewards  good 
work. 

WE  .\KE  loeated  in  an  isolated  mar¬ 
ket,  in  tlie  northern  i>art  of  New  York 
.State  wliicli  is  a  most  beautiful  vaca¬ 
tion  land  with  plenty  of  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing  and  a.11  sports. 

THE  person  seleited  will  liuild  his 
own  department  and  make  himself  an 
iiiipiirtant  part  of  the  '  ■iiianageinent 
team.'  ’ 

IM.E.VSE  write  full  details  of 
experience,  to  Win.  C.  l.und- 
qiiest.  General  Manager, 
I’lattshnrgb  Press  -  Republi¬ 
can,  Plattsburgh.  New  York. 

Display  Advcrtfaiiig 

SALES  MANAGER 

NATIONAL  Newspaper  organization 
New  York  headquarters  wants  man 
(35-45)  of  proven  ability  to  develop 
md  sell  selected  markets  on  local  and 
'lational  basis.  Exceptional  opportu- 
aity,  permanent  position.  Salary  and 
I  percentage  of  gross.  Write  fully  in- 
I  eluding  requirements  to  Box  4030, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THIS  WEEK — NEXT  WEEK 
LAST  WEEK — EVERY  WEEK 
You’ll  find  the  best  Job  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  publication  profession 
are  listed  in  these  colnmnst 


editor  (S  publisher  for  October  18,  1952 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  AdTCitiaiiig  _ 


WANTED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

57-YEAR-OLD  Daily  in  North  Missis 
sippi  City  of  10,000  needs  immediately 


Display  Advertising 

Promotion — Public  Relations  | 

Artists— Cartoonists 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 


KEY  POSITION  .  .  .  -  -  -- 

ON  our  Display  Staff  open  to  the  man  thoroughly  seasoned  retail  advertising 
that  ran  prove  to  us  that  he  is  a  top  and  sales  promotion  man,  preferably 
producer  interested  in  a  permanent  with  music  store  experience.  Must  be 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 


thoroughly  seasoned  retail  advertising  JUiST  completed  replsioement  stint  vift 
and  sales  promotion  man,  preferably  top  circulation  New  York  ^ily,  n. 


connection  with  a  “Top-Notch”  pro¬ 
gressive  organization.  Must  be  average 


with  music  store  experience.  Must  be  printed.  Want  future  with  indep<i4. 
aggressive,  have  creative  ideas  and  ent  or  Republican  daily.  Veteran,  av- 
ability  to  plan  and  produce  advertis-  ried,  child  due.  Samples  upon  reqnMt 


a  young  man,  with  the  experience  t>etter  on  layout,  self-starter  with  ing  that  really  sells.  Window  display  Box  4038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


needed  to  take  complete  charge  of  oui 
advertising  department.  Prefer  South 
erner,  famiiy  man  and  church  goer 
Drinking  in  any  quantity  positively 
taboo.  Good  town,  no  competition,  ex¬ 
cellent  recreational  facilities.  Salary 
modest  until  you  prove  you’re  the  pro 
ducer  we  want.  Give  complete  informs 
tion  in  first  letter  to  Box  3908,  Edltoi 
&  Publisher. 


WOMAN,  combination  advertising  I 
copywriter  and  layout  expert,  wanted  I 
by  large  metropolitan  daily  in  the  East  i 
to  fill  important  job  in  promotion  de-  \ 
partment.  Must  be  resourceful,  act  on  ' 
own  initiative.  State  age,  experience, 
salary.  Box  3949,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

SOUTHERN  DAILY,  5,500  circula¬ 
tion  needs  top  man  to  direct  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Must  be  promotion 
minded,  able  to  inspire  and  lead  staff. 
Good  field.  Good  town  and  pay  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability  to  produce. 
Give  full  information  and  references. 
P.O.  Box  1128,  Monroe,  Louisiana. 


desire  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that  war-  experience  helpful.  Write  S.  H.  Gal- 
rants  promotion.  Good  year-around  perin,  Galperin  Music  Co.,  Charleston, 
c.limate,  8+50  AHC  Daily,  20,000  jrop-  West  Virginia. 


Illation  town.  0  person  staff  that  pro¬ 
duces  an  average  of  from  35.000  to 
40.000  inches  per  month.  Give  full 
jiarticulars  in  .\ir  Mail  letter  to  George 
W.  Mouchette,  News-Journal,  Clovis. 
New  Mexico. 


WANTED:  Sports  editor— -general  re¬ 
porter.  Starting  salary  depends  on 


PROMOTION 

COPYWRITER 

PROGRESSIVE  Metropolitan 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  eiperi 
enoed  in  management  of  all  deptn 
ments  through  16  years  accountiig 
background  with  Metropolitan  daily 
and  Sunday  publication ;  10  of  which 
New  have  been  spent  assisting  in  the  gei- 


York  daily  offers  excellent  opportunity  eral  management.  Available  after  Ju 
to  qualifi^,  ambitious  and  experienced  uary  1,  1953  to  a  newspaimr  property 


advertising  promotion  copywriter. 


interested  in  securing  the  services  it 
a  Bu&inesis  Manager  or  General  Mss- 


your  experience.  A.  A.  Hoopingarner,  I  LAYOUT  ability  estential,  knowlodg#  ager.  Box  4136,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


Daily  Reporter,  Dover,  Ohio. 


AMBITIOUS  AND  CONSCIENTIOUS 
siKirts  and  general  news  reporter  with 
Speed  Graphic  experience.  Interesting 
situation  with  good  advancement 
prospects  for  right  man.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  depends  on  experience.  Beginners 
considered.  Reply  giving  all  details 
Evening  Telegram,  Herkimer,  N.  Y, 


of  type  and  production  helpful.  THIS  AD  has  been  20  years  irtbi 

•  ,  •  making  I  Heavy  experience  in  ill 

STATE  age,  ex^rience,  salary  recyiire-  phases  of  advertising,  promotion,  id- 
ments,  availability,  etc.  Box  3948,  ministration,  and  production  plui 
Editor  &  Publisher.  working  knowledge  of  all  deyiartmesti 

_ on  small  to  metropo-litan  dailies.  Btd- 1 

WANTED:  Someone  mature  enough  to  get  minded,  analytical,  39  year  M 
handle  peoyile,  yet  young  enough  to  be  newspaperman  is  ready  for  the  ner, 
ambitious.  Must  have  proven  ability  to  step  in  a  successful  career  which 
write,  experience  in  community  and/or  could  be  in  advertising  or  administti- 
political  activity  in  CONNECTICUT,  tion  on  eastern  newspaper.  Writ*  foe 
Good  salary  with  established  public  resume.  Box  4126,  Editor  &  Publishsr, 
relations  firm.  Box  4133,  Editor  & 


P.O.  Box  1128,  Monroe,  Louisiana.  '  (WOMAN)^ne  of  . 

the  largest  Midwest  metropolitan  eve-  McclUUlica] 

rwT.3T>T  .-p- — rTilwViT  XT — — tT - A —  "tttS  sod  Sundsy  papers  needs  A-1  ■  '  ■  " 

Needed.  Five  day  copy  editor  for  women’s  section  under  PRESSMAN,  Working  Foreman  in 
publication  with  young  energetic  or-  Starting  salary  excellent.  Hospi-  press  and  stereotype  department  of 

ganizaUon  in  beautiful  and  umque  surgical,  retirement  and  insurance  afternoon  daily  newspaper.  One  edi- 

area.  Good  s wary,  working  c^ditiras.  benefits.  All  promotions  from  within  tion  daily.  Eastern  seaboard  newspa- 

Oontact  Ma^lm  Jones,  The  Oak  organization.  Write  Box  4036,  Editor  per.  Must  know  rotary  press  and 

Ridger,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennesaee. _  g.  publisher.  stereotype  operation  and  maintenance. 


Ridger,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennesaee. _ 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  experienced 
advertising  man.  Dependable,  capable, 
energetic.  Must  be  able  to  solicit, 
make  layouts  and  promote.  Fine  op¬ 
portunity  on  six-day  afternoon  daily 
in  northern  Ohio.  Salary.  Write  com¬ 
plete  details.  V.  L.  Bremen,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  The  Lorain  Journal, 

Lorain.  Ohio. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
EXP.+.NDING  chain  of  weeklies  wants 
strong  linage  premotor  for  long  es¬ 
tablished  paper  in  large  Eastern  city. 
Liberal  salary  and  future  for  right 
man.  Box  4138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER — Progres¬ 
sive  Pennsylvania  daily,  15-25,000  cir¬ 
culation  class,  seeks  topnotch,  experi- 


JOBS 

OPEN 

IMMEIDIATELY 

FOR  MEN  and  women  reporters, 
on  expanding  eastern  daily. 

Experienced  or  Inexperienced. 

5  day,  40  hour  week. 

WRITE  or  wire  immediately  educa¬ 
tional  and  experience  record  and 
present  salary.  Box  4039,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  for  New 


tion  daily.  Eastern  seaboard  newspa¬ 
per.  Must  know  rotary  press  and 
stereotype  operation  and  maintenance. 

Good  salary  and  working  conditions. 

Write  Box  4032,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  complete  background  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  expected.  NEW  YORK  CITY  free  lanes  K- 

71  T  porter  for  eut-of-town  newspsixn. 

^  open  engrav-  Research,  interviews,  reasonable  rstfi. 


YOUNG  MAN — 17  years’  experisstt 
in  all  phases  of  classified  from  to; 
salesman  on  daily  to  manager  •( 
weekly.  Wishes  Classified  assistant  or 
manager’s  opportunity  anywhert. 
Louis  Rosenthal,  1687  St.  Jshu 
Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  SLoesa 
6-2910. 


Correspondents 


Ing  shop  owned  by  newspaper  but  do¬ 
ing  considerable  commercial  business 
which  needs  enlarging.  Box  3913,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  PRESSMAN 
OPPORTUNITY 

FLORIDA  daily  has  opening  for  two 
experienced  men.  Color  experience 
helpful  but  not  required.  Oiien  shop. 


Box  4021.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ROOM  FOR  ONE  -MORE.  Get  expert 
New  York  coverage  for  your  trsfc 
publication  from  New  York  editor  se- 
tional  magazine.  Daily  press  ssl 
varied  trade  background.  Festurei. 
surveys,  interviews,  pix,  etc.  SensiVe 
compensation.  Box  4132,  Editor  It 
Publisher. 


Cirenlation 


a  "a-  t*’  "in York  suburban  afternoon  daily.  Prefer  Hospitalization,  sickness-accident  and  AVAILABLE  by  the  first  of  the  jrei: 

With  soiue  sports  experience.  Box  life  insurance.  Cost  of  living  bonus.  Age  33,  college  graduate— Busiieu 
4103.  Editor  &  Publisher  and  profit  sharing  bonus.  Beautiful,  Administration.  Several  years’  eiperi- 

nna  vx » vrv  c - 1 - 1"  clcan  residential  city.  Please  give  age,  ence  in  circulation:  aasUtant  circsls- 


Excellent  opportunity,  solid  future  for 
right  man.  Write  Box  4120,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  giving  qualifications  and 
salary  desired. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

FOR  Western  Pennsylvania  daily 


HAVE  OPENING  for  general  report-  exDeri( 
er.  Splendid  community  of  12,000  jigher 
population.  Good  future.  Dixon  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph.  Dixon,  Illinois. 


experience.  Box  4020,  Editor  &  Pub- 


EXPERIENCED 


newspaper,  13,000  circulation.  Must  REPORTER — trainee  young  man,  long  Foreman  for  1-edition  morning  daily, 


be  able  to  set  good  example  of  selling, 
copywriting  and  layouts  for  five  man 


on  talents,  short  om  experience  by 
New  York  news  bureau.  Capable  typ- 


averaging  14.5  pages. 


tion  manager  of  medium-sised  papsi, 
a  combination  dealer,  and  at  the  pm- 
ent  time  city  district  manager  for 
a  large  metropolitan  paper.  Delin 
position  as  circulation  manager  of  • 
medium-sized  paper;  assistant  cireali- 
tion  manager,  city  oar  suburban  eiiO' 


Ludlow,  TTS  wire  tajie  operati^.  At-  p,per.  Preo; 

1  ent  employir  knows  of  sd  snd 

TEXAS  DAILY  wants  reporter  with  Send  full  details  qualifications,  refer-  b^t  recommendation.  Excelleit 

some  experience  who  h&s  eye  to  the  I  to  E.  R.^  Fhckinjer,  Production  referencea.  Pilfer  the  East.  Box 


1  Trlbun^’  4031,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


- Z - WORKING  FOREMAN— Leading  up-  XO  GEaflUSI!  Just  a  hard  worl^ 

WANTED  —  Reporter  for  Oity  Hall  gtate  New  York  daily  has  opening  ambitioua  young  fellow  with  der«< 

bt^t,  general  assignments ;  afternoon  ni^^ht  composing  room  foreman,  and  4  years  o»f  good  advertituf' 

daily  in  New  England  city  of  45,000;  Excellent  working  conditions  and  good  sales  promotion  and  circulation 

good  training  ground  for  young,  alert  j„b  requires  man  of  versatile  rienee.  Love  to  wwk  with  W* 


single  man  wanting  practical  experi 


scale.  Job  requires  man  oi  versatile  rieoco.  .Mve  to  wora  wim 

— o—  --~T  -n  - -  — -  I  experience.  Reply  fully,  including  — want  circulation  position  or  cte 

ence.  \\  rite  Employm^t  Manager,  I  tjjrec  references,  to  Box  4121,  Editor  bination  circulation  and  advertiwl 
ileriden  Journal.  Meriden,  Connecti-  4  Publisher,  Times  Tower,  New  York  or  reporting.  Prefer  Ohio  or 
.  -..oi, I  gg  York.  THIS  BEARS  INVESTIGATLW 


staff.  Salary  determined  by  experience  I  4149,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

and  ability.  Bonus.  All  benefits.  Write 
Box  4109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


future.  Applicants  from  within  state  Manager,  Lewiston,  laano,  jHorning  403^  Editor  &  Pablisher. 
EXPERIENCED  or  Southwest  area  preferred.  Box  I  Tribune.  |  - 1 - 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  ^  cxi — in; 

COI  ir'IT/’’hD  WANTED  —  Reporter  for  Oity  Hall 

bULlk^llUK  beat,  general  assignments;  afternoon 

daily  in  New  England  city  of  45,000; 

WITH  managerial  ability  for  me-  training  ground  for  young,  alert 

(lium  size  New  England  daily.  single  man  wanting  practical  experi- 
Must  be  able  to  make  layouts  ence.  W’rite  Employment  Manager, 
and  sell  in  competitive  market.  ileriden  Journail.  Meriden,  Connecti- 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  an  ag-  rut,  stating  qualifications, 
gressive  man  to  prove  himself 

and  be  advanced  promptly.  State  Promotioil— Public  Relations 

age  and  experience.  Box  4140,  ' 

Editor  &  Publisher.  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

for  staff  of  eleven  people  in  large  col- 
Ms-TPfiPiii  i-PAv  T  'ese  New  York  State.  Public  Rela- 

METROPOLITAN  PAl  ER  making  tions  and  college  background  more 
plans  for  weekly  bnsin<ws  review  page,  important  than  publicity.  Replies  con- 
offers  opirortuiuty  for  exceptional  fidential.  ^lary  commensurate  with 
earnings  to  callable  salesman,  exneri-  experience.  Box  3940,  Editor  &  Pub- 
enced  in  se.lling  special  iiages.  If  you  linher. 

qualify,  send  full  details  of  former  _ * 

a<*tivities  and  background.  Box  4128, 

Editor  &  Publisher. -  Advertising  Promotion  Man 

NEEDED  AT  ONCEl  Experienced  ad-  _  - 

vertiaing  saleeman  to  take  over  key  .AGGRESSIVE  promotion  department  mTIIA'TIONS  WANTED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER — '10  rri« 

accounts  on  new,  growing  daily  in  of  large  metropolitan  new&paper  on  jiaa-i/a  successful  experience  in  ev^ 

northwest  Florida.  This  is  a  chance  Eastern  seaboard  needs  man  for  adver-  Altists— Ollloonists  of  circulation.  Thorough  kno*i« 

to  grow  with  a  rapidly  expanding  or-  tising  promotion,  presentations,  re-  ■  of  Little  Merchant  Plan  sno 

ganization.  No  civil  service  job.  hut  search.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  EDITORIAL  OAR'TOONTST  procedures.  Can  take  complete 

requires  a  lot  of  work  which  will  be  young  man  with  newspaper  promotion  TOP  FLIGHT  international  repnta-  produce  results  a^  build 

weil  rewarded.  Give  past  experience  experience  who  wants  to  get  ahead,  tion,  widely  reprinted  U.8.  Avadlabte  organization.  Age  35, 

and  expected  starting  salary.  Doily  Box  4153,  Editor  &  Publisher.  for  newspaper  or  syndicate.  Box  8901,  man,  Prefer  Bast.  Box  4125,  Ediwi 

Globe,  Crestview,  Florida.  Editor  A  Irabllsher.  Publisher. 


cut,  stating  qualifications. 

Fy.Ml...-P.blic  ll.lMl.ie  instruction 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  - 7-: — - - 

for  staff  of  eleven  people  in  large  col-  Linotype — rnnting 

lege  in  New  York  State.  Public  Rela-  _  _  r  r  C  1 4  C  M 

tions  and  college  background  more  rKbbbMbN 

important  than  publicity.  Replies  con-  —  Actual  On  The  Job  Instruction  — 
fidential.  Salary  commensurate  with  Become  a  proficient  Duplex,  Goss  flat- 
experience.  Box  3940,  Editor  A  Pub-  bed  or  Rotary  Web  press  and  mainte- 

nance  man.  Call  or  write 

-  SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

A  J. — 1-  • —  n - 1-  kj.  3U  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 


experience.  Box  3940,  Editor  A  Pub' 
Usher. 


Advertising  Promotion  Man 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Artists — Cartoonists 
EDITORIAI,  CARTOONIST 


THIS  BEARS  INVESTIGATUfG 
Box  4009,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

OIROULATTON  MANAGER  — 
well  qualified,  seeking  top  spot 
results  will  provide  oommensurst*  w 
come  and  secarity.  Earnings  »*• 
above  $12,000.  Strictly  confidsatisi. 
Box  3903,  Editor  A  Publisher.  — 

•AGE  29.  Ten  years’  experience  in 
ciilation.  Wants  position  of  CirenUfOT 
Manager  or  Assistant.  Would 
smaller  position  on  larger 
in  oarnier-ipromotion.  Box  4135,  £4“" 
A  Publisher. _ — ■ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 10 
successful  experience  in  every  !>»**• 
of  circulation.  Thorough  kn® 
of  Little  Merchant  Plan  snd  A^ 
procedures.  Can  take  complete 


for  newspaper  or  syndicate.  Box  8901,  man,  Prefer  Bast,  ^x  41^,  M**®' 
Editor  A  Irabllsher.  I  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation 


AVAILABLE  JANUARY  lit 

Highly  trained  circulation  man  on  the 
way  np  seeks  executive  position  with 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Ciui 
make  no  further  advancement  in  pret¬ 
est  job.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  branches  oif  circulation  work  both 
metropolitan  and  country. 

WOLLD  like  to  help  a  second  place 
paper  become  a  first.  Excellent  record 
of  success  in  combating  circulation 
problems.  Age  37.  Present  employed 
on  west  coast.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  4046.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


Display  Advertisine 


28  YEARS’  SERVICE  with  one  news¬ 
paper.  7  years  as  Advertising  Director. 
New  connection  wanted  where  know¬ 
how,  experience  and  hard  work  will 
lead  to  a  profit  for  both  of  us.  Age  44, 
married,  1  child.  Present  employer 
will  endorse  my  abilities.  Box  3042. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES- 
HAN  now  No.  1  position:  Capable,  fine 
layoota,  age  40,  married.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
west  near  Chicago.  Box  3960,  Editor 
a  Publisher. _ 

SPACE  S.VLESMAN — 4  years*  news 
paper  and  ad  agency  experience.  Seek¬ 
ing  job  that  offers  challenge  and  fu¬ 
ture  with  newspaper  anywhere  in  U.S. 
Now  employed.  College  grad,  28,  mar- 
ried.  Box  4147,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


RELIABLE,  imaginative  metropolitan 
Daily  reporter  happy  with  present  job 
seeks  relocation  .  in  cleaner,  more 
healthful  region.  Will  take  salary  cnt. 
Owns  Graphic,  knows  photography. 
Married.  23,  Medill  Grad,  veteran. 
Box  3916,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR,  38,  15  years’  experience 

reporting,  newscasts,  rewrite,  slot, 
seeks  any  suitable  news  room  post. 
Box  4013,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  40,  col¬ 
lege  degree,  family.  10  years  in  slot. 
Proven  judgment,  makeup.  Build  cir¬ 
culation.  Now  news  editor  medium 
daily.  Can  take  full  charge  medium 
or  small  daily.  Radio.  Substantial 
salary.  Box  4011.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I'LL  BE  THE  BEST  managing  editor 
you  ever  had — or  die  trying.  Success¬ 
ful  staffer  major  daily,  $130  a  week. 
Veteran.  30.  married,  two  children. 
Looking  for  25,000-100,000  town.  Top 
references  skill,  creativeness,  stabili¬ 
ty,  character.  Box  4045,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  _ 


IN  1950  THE  WISCONSIN  ALUM 
NUS  magasine  was  a  40-page  814  X  11 
slick  monthly  with  a  paid  circulation 
of  20,000.  It  had  just  won  a  first 
place  award  for  Editorial  Achieve¬ 
ment  in  competition  with  alumni  mags 
from  all  over  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 

and  its  editor  got  a  $500  raise.  This 

editor  was  a  one-man  staff  who  wrote 

or  solicited,  rewrote,  edited  and 
laid  out  every  news  or  feature  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  publication.  I  was  the 
editor.  Then  I  was  drafted;  in  No- 


ATTENTION,  PUBLISHERS 

HOW  would  you  like  to  have  the 
servicew  of  the  man  whose  storiee 
smashed  the  biggest  political  machine 
in  the  Southweatf 

HE  IS  the  man  who  also  (1.)  blew 
the  lid  off  million-dollar  special  fee 
system  in  one  of  Texas’  largest  coun¬ 
ties;  (2.)  dug  up  facts  in  a  guardian¬ 
ship  case  and  won  an  Associated  Press 
community  service  citation  for  doing 
it;  (3.)  brought  to  light  facts  about 
the  Southwest’s  worst  prison. 

HERE  is  a  man  who  has  covered 
eve^  beat  in  the  book  and  two  state 
Capitols  besides.  He  has  handled  tele 
graph  desk,  make-up.  rewrite,  promo 
tion,  politics,  and  policy. 

32  YEARS  old.  Married,  one  child. 
Excellent  he.alth. 

PRESENTLY  Business  executive. 
Wants  to  return  to  journalism. 

IP  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  top 
salary  to  fill  a  top  job  with  a  top  man, 
write  114  Edgewood,  Houston,  Texas 
for  det-ails. 


EDITOR-MANAGING  complete  publi 
cation,  all  phases  New  York  area.  25 
years’  top  exp<-rience.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  461,  1474  Broadway,  New 
York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER  seeks  opportunity  daily 
— vicinity  New  York.  6  months’  expe¬ 
rience  reporter,  wire-editor  Southwest 
— B.A.,  25,  single,  draft-exempt.  Start 
at  once.  Box  4127,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  LOVER  with  sound  news, 
executive  training  seeks  sports  spot 
with  future  on  growing  daily,  radio. 
Has  handled  all  sports,  daily  column, 
staff  direction,  layout,  organization  in 
career  which  includes  sports  editor, 
Westchester  daily ;  news  and  sporto 
editor,  southern  daily ;  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  prize-winning  weekly ;  Army  and 
civilian  public  relations.  Married,  32, 
will  accept  position  anywhere  in  U.S. 
Completing  Army  recall  tour,  service- 
free  for  future.  Box  41U5,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  _ 


TOP  FREE-LANCE  WRITING  TEAM, 
published  in  SEP,  Collier’s,  etc.  Expe¬ 
rienced  science,  aviation  to  food  and 
fashion.  Will  do  feature  articles,  re¬ 
writes.  Reasonable  rates  for  steady 
assignments.  Box  4129,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION,  Pho- I  vember  I  will  bo  discharged.  If  you 

toenersv  nv  I.ifUn  T  _  _  I  _ . _  _ _ _ _  _ _ 


toengrsving,  Litho,  Letterpress,  new-s- 
luper  background.  Resume  available. 
Box  4151,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


PART  TIME  ghostwriting,  editing, 
years’  experience. 
MILTON  REISER,  15  Forrest  Drive, 
Kensselaer,  New  York.  Telephone 
ALbsny  22  7740. 


GRACE  REPORTER,  rewrite  man.  8 
yjari  top  daily  experience,  all  beati. 


experienced  WRITER,  30.  with  9 

years  in  sports,  AP,  general,  seeks  po- 
•ItioB  on  Southern  or  East  Coast  morn- 

Hl*er 


will  soon  have  a  vacancy  on  a  maga¬ 

zine  in  the  North  Atlantic  states,  let 
me  tell  you  more,  because  I  want  the 

job.  Sergeant  Dwight  A.  Johnson, 
48th  Engineers  Topographic  Bn,  Fort 
I/eonard  Wood,  Missouri. 


NEWSMAN,  41,  with  20  ye*rs’  expe¬ 

rience  on  small,  medinra  dailies  seeks 
responsible  post  in  Midwest.  Inter¬ 
view.  Box  4019.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


QUALITY  REPORTER,  writer  with 
humor,  insight,  nearly  two  years  on 
big  and  medium  dailies.  B.A.,  Young. 

.\rmy  lecturer  on  politics,  psychology. 

R'>x  4027,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


all  around  reporter,  8  years’  experi- 
esce*  now  employed  on  Midwest  daily, 
circulation  90,000.  must  move  South 
E*e«ll«nt  r^erencei. 
Box  8921.  Editor  ft  Publiiher. 


DTOR-MANAGING  complete  publi- 
«tioii’  all  phases.  New  York  sres.  25 
experience.  Presently  em- 
»^i-ork  *  Broadway. 


^  YOUNG  REPORTER 
WITH  EDITOR  AMBITIONS 

3  yeara) 

n  w^ll'known  Midwe&t  d»Uy. 

experience  plus  short- 
rir»ni'^-  production,  advertising, 
circslation.  promotion. 

(BA).  navy 
(2  children),  age  27, 
loMKf”*  Bealth.  Hard  worker,  per- 
devoted  to  high 

Josmshstic  Ideals. 

right  for  job  as  as- 
‘  ,  ‘®  ..editor.  Also  qualified  as 
..,.1°'’.  political,  business  writer  and 
bif  ■  ■  Prefers  East  or  Midwest, 
ciikt'job  Peper  no  drawback  for 

best  references  from  employer,  oth- 
■  respected  in  and  out  journal- 
in?'  change  for  more  challeng- 

•  eppurtunity,  brighter  proapecta, 
Sti?  "repey.  All  replies  answered, 
anxious  for  personal  interview. 

^ITE  Box  4006,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE  now  in  charge 
Sunday  paper  of  85,000  seeks  change. 
Seven  years  managing  editor  good- 
sized  Midwest  daily,  has  handled  all 
desks,  experienced  in  makeup,  all 
writing  departmenta.  At  47  has  excel¬ 
lent  record  and  references.  Box  4003, 
Fd'for  ft  Publisher.  _ 


EDITORIAL  ASSIGNMENT  in  South¬ 
ern  California  for  business  news-fea¬ 
ture  writer.  Reaigning  after  3  years 
(2  54  Los  Angeles  Bureau— 6  months 
New  York  headquarters)  with  pub¬ 
lishers  of  large  National  trade  newspa¬ 
pers  Mid -November  to  return  to  Los 
Angeles  permanently.  27,  Journalism 
grad.  Box  4145,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FORMER  EDITOR  of  best-in-atate 
weekly,  now  service  free  after  recall 
tour,  seeka  position  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  large  weekly,  small  daily,  with 
view  toward  eventual  ownership.  Prize 
winner  in  all  phases  of  weekly  opera¬ 
tion;  sports,  news  editor  small  dailiea; 
Army  and  civilian  public  relations. 
College  graduate,  married,  32.  Avail¬ 
able  after  December  1.  Box  4104,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


VET,  seeking  editorial  opportunity, 
any  capacity.  B.A.  English,  Weekly 
newspaper  experience,  age  24.  Box 
4137,  E<litor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTS  MATE.  Sports  editor  with 
future  seeks  sports  job  similarly  in¬ 
clined.  Four  years’  experience  daily, 
college  grad,  married,  fam-ily.  Box 
4131,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


WRITER,  girl,  with  journalism  degree 
topped  by  7  years’  public  relations, 
news  experience,  wants  United  States 
job  to  come  home  to  after  3)4  years 
in  Latin  .America.  Box  4117.  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  _ 


ABLE,  experienced  reporter,  all  beats, 
seeks  street  or  desk  job.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  Missonri  grad.  Single.  Vet. 
Box  4142,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


ANXIOUS  to  start  working  on  good 
paper.  Five  years’  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  Versatile.  Well-traveled.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Single,  vet.  B.A.  Box  4141, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE  GIRL  REPORTER. 
2.'>,  seeks  general  reporting,  features 
si>ot.  small  or  medium  daily.  Prefer 
Midwest.  Over  two  years’  experience 
society,  general  reporting,  on  weekly, 
daily  papers.  Journalism  B.S.  Good 
references.  Single.  Now  employed.  Box 
4111.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


JOURNAUSM  Grad.  25,  veteran, 
seeks  job  with  daily.  M.A.  in  History, 
heavy  Political  Science.  Speak  French, 
good  general  knowledge  European  af¬ 
fairs  through  two  years’  residence 
and  study.  Will  relocate,  start  wher¬ 
ever  beginner  can  fit  in.  Write  Box 
4143,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR  found  dead  end 
on  small  daily,  seeks  spot  on  large 
daily  with  opportunitj;  to  advance. 
His  5)1  years’  experience  includes 
154  years  in  present  position.  354 
years  as  reiporter  and  rewrite  man 
amd  one-half  year  a«  editor  of  weekly. 
Vet.  College  grad.  Box  4118,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITORS:  YOU  WANT 
A  MAN  who  is  young,  experienced, 
versatile,  accurate,  industrious.  Only 
30  but  10  years'  experience  on  Mid¬ 
west  dalUea  of  100,000  as  reporter, 
editor,  rewrite  man.  Seeking  job  with 
future.  Go  anywhere.  B.A.  Draft- 
exempt.  Car.  Box  4110,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  BUSINESS  MAN  with  indus¬ 
trial  and  foreign  experience,  writing 
ability.  Wishes  to  put  tolents  to  work 
in  journalistic  field.  Will  relocate.  26, 
Draft-exempt.  Box  4102,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _ _ 

YOUR  PAPER  lacking  something! 
Write  to  me  at  Box  4043,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  and  I  will  give  you  address 
to  which  you  can  send  week’s  editions 
for  free  analysis.  If  you  like  my  ideas, 
we  can  talk  about  job  as  managing 
editor.  Probably  I  can  raise  quality, 
lower  cost. 

Photographers _ 


DESKMAN  —  Assistant  in  suburban 
slot  metropolitan  daily,  now  employed. 
14  years’  exj>erience.  5  on  desk.  Flair 
for  light  touch.  Fast,  accurate.  Seeks 
I>ermanent  position  with  future  PM 
daily  northeast.  Minimum  $110.  Mar¬ 
ried.  38.  Box  4112,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-DESKMAN 

NOW  EMPLOYED.  Fast,  capable, 
imaginative,  production-wise;  bright 
makeup,  photo  layout.  Competent 
writer,  16  years’  experience  rewrite, 
all  beats  East  Coast  dailies.  Age  35, 
married  vet,  sober,  no  floater.  Seek 
challenging  position,  good  future. 
Best  references.  Available  2  weeks. 
Box  4134.  Editor  ft  Publisher^ _ 


EDITOR  (female)  highly  experienced 
book  and  magazine.  Strong  writing 
background.  Box  4124,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  long  experienced  de¬ 
sires  weekly  or  small  daily  connection 
in  South  or  Southwest.  Small  salary 
requdr^  as  have  side  income.  Box 
4107.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


NEWiSMAN,  5  month«’_  experience  as 
rewrite  man  on  3  national  weeklies, 
doing  both  news  and  short  feiitures. 
Also  advertising  ex_perience.  2  years 
college,  25.  Bay  Grimn,  1515  W.  Mon- 
roe,  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 


NOTRE  DAME  grad,  yet,  English 
major.  Seek  work  beginning  reporter. 
Experience  1  year  copy  boy,  3  months 
rewritemau.  Touch  type  40,  improving. 
Box  4144,  Editor  ft  Publ'isher. _ 

REPORTER.  Four  years  of  well- 
rounded  reporting.  Circulation  Man¬ 
agement  experience  on  Rural  Minne¬ 
sota  daily,  7,000  oircnlation.  B~ft.  de¬ 
gree  with  honors.  Age  27.  Not  afraid 
to  work.  Seek  larger  daily  Midwest, 
Middle-Atlantie  states  or  Far  West, 
i  Box  4119,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  free 
lance  photographer-writer  moving  to 
Ozarks  wants  to  represent  publication 
in  or  near  that  area  full  or  part  time. 
Finest  equipment.  Completely  reliable. 
Details  promptly.  Box  4044,  Editor  ft 

Puliliaher. _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 10  years’  experi- 
ence.  Wants  position  on  newspaper  or 
Industrial  publication.  Box  4130,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotioii — Public  Relatiom 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS — ^PUBUOITT; 
in  New  York  area,  8)4  years’  news¬ 
paper  and  public  relations  experlencs. 
Marine  engineering  and  visual  aids 
background.  SO  single,  B.A.,  vet.  Bon 

3822,  Editor  A  PnbTliher. _ 

WEEKLY  EDI'IXlR,  veteran,  24,  Jour¬ 
nalism  grad,  with  photography  back¬ 
ground  seeka  position  on  daily.  Will 
consider  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  openings.  Eastern  seaboard  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  4106,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_ Photo  Engniyera _ 

PHOTO  ENGRAVER,  experienced  in 
all  branches  and  specialized  in  cam¬ 
era  and  etching,  with  good  newspaper 
backgronnd,  desires  foreman  position 
in  newspaper.  Box  4016,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

_ Mechanical 

MANAGEMENT  EXECUTIVE 

EXPERIENCED  (20  years)  Mechani¬ 
cal  Production  Executive  with  back¬ 
ground  of  astute  business  administra¬ 
tion.  Presently  employed  on  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Interested  in  pleasant  rela¬ 
tionships  and  authority  to  do  a  con¬ 
structive  job.  Will  submit  detailed 
background  in  confidence.  Box  8816, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Chicago  —  There  was  a  time, 
not  so  long  ago,  when  the  news¬ 
print  supply  situation  in  Latin 
America  was  so  tight  that  it 
brought  denunciations  of  U.  S. 
publishers  for  consuming  so  much 
and  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
for  not  making  and  sending  more 
down  there.  These  criticisms  were 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  true  reasons  for  the 
shortage. 

Things  have  changed  consider¬ 
ably,  according  to  a  newsprint  re¬ 
port  made  before  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association  here  this 
week.  Not  only  has  the  supply 
improved  (although  not  yet  plenti¬ 
ful),  but  many  Latin  American 
countries  are  taking  steps  to  im¬ 
prove  it  further  with  their  own 
production  and  there  is  a  better 
understanding  of  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation.  judging  from  the  words  of 
this  report. 

Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez, 
editor  of  El  Pais.  Havana,  and 


He  quoted  widely  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  experiments  with 
bagasse  and  praised  the  process 
developed  by  the  Cuban  banker, 
de  la  Rosa.  Cuban  politics  have 
delayed  development  of  a  bagasse 
mill  there.  Mr.  Martinez  said,  but 
he  predicted  that  by  1954  all  Cu¬ 
ban  publications  will  be  printed 
on  bagasse  paper. 

In  Brazil,  the  largest  newsprint 
producer  in  Latin  America,  there 
will  be  forty  to  fifty  thousand  tons 
produced  this  year  and  with  new 
machines  it  will  produce  about 
70.000  tons  soon. 

Chile  produces  about  10,000 
tons  and  there  have  been  plans 
since  1951  to  build  a  new  mill 
*o  produce  around  22.500  tons  to 
30.0(H)  tons. 

There  are  experiments  being 
made  in  Argentina  to  mix  the 
tib'rs  of  bacasse  and  straw  and 
other  products,  he  said,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  get  exact  data. 


print.  He  brought  it  up  as  a  word 
of  caution  but  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  get  hopes  too  high. 

Mr.  Martinez  belittled  this 
“note  of  skepticism”  and  said  the 
Peru  mill  was  built  in  1942  and 
is  an  old  style  milK  He  said 
Grace  cannot  make  paper  there  in 
normal  times  because  costs  are 
too  high  and  it  is  not  proper  to 
base  a  production  study  upon. 

Angel  Ramos  of  El  Mundo, 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  said  there 
is  a  great  opportunity  to  set  up 
a  bagasse  mill  in  his  country 
where  profits  and  dividends  would 
be  tax-exempt.  He  raised  the 
question  of  cost  in  importing  fuel 
to  produce  steam  power  in  coun¬ 
tries  which  do  not  have  natural 
gas  or  oil  and  which  use  bagasse 
as  fuel.  Mr.  Martinez  said  studies 
in  Louisiana  show  that  oil  can 
substitute  for  bagasse  at  a  cost  of 
about  seven  or  eight  dollars  a  ton. 

Andrew  Heiskell,  publisher  of 
Life  magazine  and  chairman  of 
lAPA’s  executive  committee, 
urged  the  Latin  Americans  to  stay 
with  the  problem.  He  told  them 
not  to  rely  on  people  who  have 
tried  something  in  the  past  and 
said  it  won’t  work. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  19  —  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation,  annual 
meeting,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Oct.  19-21 — California  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
annual  convention,  Fresno. 

Oct.  19-22 — Western  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Association, 
annual  conference,  Mission  Inn. 
Riverside,  Calif. 

Oct.  21 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  Fall 
meeting,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

Oct.  23-24  —  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  38th  annual 
meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  > 

Oct.  25-26  —  New  England  ' 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  14th  annual.  Hotel  I 
Statler,  Boston. 

Oct.  26-28— New  >  ork  State  i 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting,  Hotel  Utica, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  26-29  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers,  fifth 
annual  meeting,  Mayo  Hotel, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Oct.  27 — New  England  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  meeting, 
Parker  House,  Boston.  j 


chairman  of  the  lAPA  newsprint 
committee,  delivered  a  thorough 
report  showing  extensive  study 
and  investigation.  Whatever  crisis 
existed  and  still  may  exist  in  this 
hemisphere,  he  noted,  has  been 
due  to  the  expansion  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  increased  demand  in 
all  countries,  complicated  by  the 
lack  of  exchange  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  shortage  has  persisted 
in  spite  of  an  increase  in  world 
production  from  eight  to  ten  mil¬ 
lion  tons. 

As  an  example  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  this  hemisphere  Mr. 
Martinez  said  that  Cuba’s  pre¬ 
war  need  was  16,000  tons — today 
it  is  40,000  tons  a  year.  In  Mex¬ 
ico,  requirements  have  risen  from 
22,500  tons  prewar  to  80,000  tons. 
Brazil’s  needs  have  increased  from 
50,000  tons  to  130,000  tons.  And 
consumption  has  risen  from  3,- 
500,000  tons  to  6,200.00  tons. 

While  praising  the  temporary 
help  of  the  International  Mate¬ 
rials  Allocation  plan,  he  said  that 
the  high  price  of  paper  in  the 
free  market  in  the  past  had  forced 
some  suspensions,  forced  others  to 
reduce  pages,  and  driven  adver¬ 
tising  rates  up  beyond  an  eco¬ 
nomic  level  that  local  business 
and  industry  can  support. 

Solution  of  the  problem  must 
be  based  on  increased  production 
and  a  reduced  price,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tinez  said. 

>i<  *  * 

Noting  that  the  scarcity  is  not 
so  intense  now  as  it  was  a  year 
ago,  he  commended  the  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  for  their  in¬ 
creased  production  and  said  they 
can  hardly  do  more  than  they  are 
now  doing.  But  to  show  the  de¬ 
sire  of  Latin  Americans  to  solve 
their  own  problems  he  revealed 
plans  for  newsprint  production  in 
several  countries. 
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A  plant  in  Peru  is  being  en¬ 
larged  this  year  and  15.000  tons 
is  expected  this  year. 

In  Mexico,  work  is  progresNinc 
on  new  plants  and  one  plant  is 
experimenting  on  bagasse.  A 
Mexico  City  paper  printed  on  it 
earlier  this  year. 

In  addition  to  these  promises  of 
increased  production.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tinez  said  distribution  has  im- 
nroved  this  year.  If  bagasse  can 
be  produced  cheaper  than  news- 
orint  it  will  be  of  tremendous 
importance  to  Latin  .America,  he 
said.  It  all  points  to  a  better  fu¬ 
ture  although  the  problems  are 
not  yet  licked. 

The  lAPA  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  it  or  another  com¬ 
mittee  be  continued  to  study  the 
problems  and  work  for  new  mills. 
It  said  these  plans  are  not  preju- 
ilicial  to  present  manufacturers 
but  is  in  the  interest  of  the  press 
of  the  whole  hemisphere. 

*  ♦  * 

In  thf.  floor  discussion  that  fol- 
'owed.  John  S.  Knight  reported 
that  Charles  Kettering  and  other 
scientists  fully  believe  newsprint 
will  one  day  be  made  from  annual 
crops.  He  noted  that  increased 
production  is  the  basic  problem 
and  was  glad  to  see  the  Latin 
Americans  recognize  it. 

Carlos  I.acerda,  Trihuna  da  Im- 
prensa.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reported 
there  are  plans  to  make  newsprint 
from  eucalyptus  as  is  done  in 
Spain  and  Australia.  The  only 
thing  retarding  the  construction  of 
a  mill  is  lack  of  exchange  to  im¬ 
port  machinery,  but  he  had  hopes 
of  working  that  out. 

This  B&P  representative  men¬ 
tioned  the  W.  R.  Grace  Co.  mill 
in  Peru  which  has  made  bagasse 
paper,  and  the  reports  of  Grace 
engineers  to  E&P  that  it  cannot 
be  produced  cheaper  than  new.s- 


Newsprinf  News 

The  Canadian  dollar,  around 
$1.05  when  mills  boosted  the  price 
of  newprint  $10  a  ton  last  July, 
dropped  to  $1.03  this  week  and 
exchange  observers  said  there  were 
signs  of  approaching  parity. 

*  *  « 

Newsprint  and  pulp  were  re¬ 
nun  ed  from  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  price-distribution 
controls. 

• 

IX-mand  for  newsprint  continues 
strong,  reported  D.  W.  Ambridge, 
president  of  .Abitibi  Power  &  Pa¬ 
per  C  o.  Earnings  were  down  from 
$1.25  to  97c  per  share,  due  main- 
Iv  to  the  exchange  premium. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
.Mills  granted  a  10  per  cent  wage 
hike  with  a  44-hour  week.  Basic 
wage  is  now  $1.25  an  hour. 

*  * 

O.  R.  Hmigh,  paper  producer, 
announced  a  proposal  for  building 
a  de-inked  newsprint  mill  in  Ohio. 


Predicts  Reds  Will  | 
Liberate  Wm.  Oatis  I 

Chk  AGO  —  .A  San  Francko 
business  man.  Oliver  P.  Vickcr,.  ■ 
told  a  press  conference  here  thi'  I 
week  that  he  predicts  the  Com  I 
munist  Czech  government  wili  I 
free  William  N.  Oatis,  imprisoneJ  I 
Associiited  Press  reporter,  within 
a  year. 

Mr.  Vickery,  an  exporter-im- 
ptirter,  who  attended  an  economic 
conference  in  Moscow,  said  he 
believed  the  Prague  govemmeiii 
officials  were  seeking  a  face-savinj 
formula  to  release  Oatis.  The) 
might  release  him  to  a  busines- 
man.  said  Mr.  Vickery,  but  prob¬ 
ably  not  to  the  State  Department 
■ 

$295,000  to  'Worker' 

Making  a  plea  for  $50, (XW  ) 
more  to  keep  going  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  Daily  Worker  thb 
week  reported  that  readers  had 
contributed  $200,000  last  yeat 
and  $95.0(M)  early  this  year. 


flLLEn  KlinDER 

Me^otiatot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Barr  Builtiing  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  BuiUing  .  ,  .  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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